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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


_ Herz is the circular which the Committee of Safety sent to every 
> town in Massachusetts, on the morning after the “battle of Lexing- 
fon” and “ Concord fight.” 


| ‘GENTLEMEN, — The barbarous murders committed on our innocent brethren, 
» 6n Wednesday the 19th instant, have made it absolutely necessary that we imme- 
diately raise an army to defend our wives and our children from the butchering 
hands of an inhuman soldiery, who, incensed at the obstacles they met with in 

| their bloody progress, and enraged at being repulsed from the field of slaughter, 
) will, without the least doubt, take the first opportunity in their power to ravage 

7 this devoted country with fire and sword. We conjure you, therefore, by all that 
| is dear, by all that is sacred, that you give all assistance possible in forming an 
| @rmy. Our all is at stake. Death and devastation are the instant consequences 
| of delay. Every moment is infinitely precious. An hour lost may deluge your 
country in blood, and entail perpetual slavery upon the few of your posterity who 

a may survive the carnage. We beg and entreat, as you will answer to your country, 

i tO your own consciences, and, above all, as you will answer to God himself, that 
you will hasten and encourage, by all possible means, the enlistment of men to 
' form the army, and send them forward to headquarters at Cambridge, with that 

my €xpedition which the vast importance and instant urgency of the affair demand.” 


| . This circular was written by Dr. Warren, who for sixty days had 
acted as the chairman of the Committee of Safety of Massachusetts, 
and represented the State, not to say the united colonies, —and_rep- 
| resented them with intense fire, untiring energy, and solid good sense. 
What might have been, who shall tell? But the little bit which we 
‘have of a revelation of Warren’s abilities, leads one to recur to the 
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estimate which the impulsive men of his time formed of him, — that 
here was a leader wholly worthy of the cause. 

The minute-men staid for a few days at Cambridge and at Rox- 
bury. By the 24th of April, Gen. Artemas Ward, who was in com- 
mand, began to be uneasy because so many of them were returning 
home ; and he urged the Provincial Congress, which had assembled by 
this time, to hurry their preparations for enlisting an army, and to 
let him have, on that day, his orders for the enlistment. The Con- 
gress had, on the day before, which was Sunday, voted that an army 
of thirty thousand was necessary. Meanwhile, Gen. Gage had had 
enough of “excursions ;” and what is popularly called the ** Siege of 
Boston” began with the 20th of April. A letter of the 26th, from 
Dr. Warren to him, makes the first suggestion for the removal from 
the town of its inhabitants. To this Gage agreed, on condition that 
they should surrender their arms ; and a large number of fire-arms 
were surrendered on the 27th of April at Faneuil Hall. The enu- 
meration is enough to show the military habit of the time. There 
were “‘ seventeen hundred and seventy-eight fire-arms, six hundred 
and thirty-four pistols, nine hundred and seventy-three bayonets, and 
thirty-eight blunderbusses,” — a very large supply for a town of 
seventeen thousand people, had they not been a people accustomed to 
count one-fifth of their population * fighting men,” if we may bor- 
row the words which Mrs. Child put into the mouth of James Otis. 

Thomas Gage, the unfortunate pivot on which turned the fate of 
the English empire at this moment, was, as need hardly be said, the 
younger son of an English nobleman. The eternal laws asserted 
themselves all through this business. And, because England was 
governed by an aristocracy, it happened that George Sackville, who 
had been cashiered for cowardice, was now secretary for the colonies ; 
that Sir John Burgoyne was on his way to re-enforce Gage; and that 
Gage, being second son of Viscount Gage, was in command. He 
first appears in our history as an aide of Braddock’s; and he and 
George Washington served together in that campaign. He married 
in New York one of the Kembles of New Jersey ; he was with Wolfe 
at Quebec ; he was colonel of the Twenty-second Regiment of foot, 
and, as he knew America, was selected to be the military governor to 
whom the English Government intrusted its plans. 


1 Gov. Gage was born about 1720, and was at this time fifty-five years old; Gen. Ward was forty- 
seven; Warren was thirty-four; and Washington was forty-three. Gage was virtually disgraced after 
his return. He died April 2, 1787 (not 1788, as in all the biographica) dictionaries we have consulted, 
except the French). His oldest son Henry became Viscount Gage on the death of his uncle, our 
Gov. Gage’s brother. 
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Gage at first assented to the proposal that the inhabitants should 
‘leave the town, only making the condition that but thirty wagons 
should cross the Neck at a time. A great many availed themselves 
of the permission; so many, that the Tories were alarmed, and they 
alarmed the general. On the day of the battle, two hundred Tories 
had offered him their services, and were enrolled under Ruggles of 
Hardwick, who, it is said, was the best soldier in the colonies. Old 
people used to say he should have been the commander-in-chief of 
the American army, had he not been on the wrong side. The Tories 
thought the presence of the inhabitants necessary to save the town; 
that the American army would burn it. At last they threatened to 
lay down their arms, and leave the town themselves, if Gage per- 
mitted farther departure of the inhabitants; and Gage gave way. 

Meanwhile the Provincial Congress had prepared the statement of 
the battle of Lexington, which we described in our April number. 
Warren gave the following order to Capt. John Derby : — 


In Committee or Sarety, April 27, 1775. 
Resolved, That Capt. Derby he directed, and he hereby is directed, to make for 
Dublin, or any other good port in Ireland, and from thence to cross to Scotland or 
England, and hasten to London. This direction is given, that so he may escape 
all cruisers that may be in the chops of the channel to stop the communication of 
the provincial intelligence to the agent. He will forthwith deliver his papers to 
the agent on reaching London. 
J. WARREN, Chairman. 


P.S.— You are to keep this order a profound secret from every person on earth. 


Freighted with his precious cargo of depositions, Capt. Derby 
cracked on, and outsailed every thing on the seas. ‘ The Sukey,” 
Capt. Brown, had sailed four days before him, with Gage’s account; 
but Derby arrived in London eleven days in advance of her. Here is 
Horace Walpole’s account of the reception of the news, in a letter to 
Horace Mann : — 


JunNE 5, 1875. 

You must lower your royal crest a little, for your Majesty’s forces have re- 
ceived a check in America; but this is too sad a subject for mirth. I cannot tell 
you any thing very positively: the ministers, nay, the orthodox Gazette, holds its 
tongue. This day se’nnight, it was divulged by a ‘‘ London Evening Post”’ ex- 
traordinary, that a ship on its way to I.isbon happened to call at England, and left 
some very wonderful accounts, nay, and affidavits, saying, to wit, that Gen. Gage 
had sent nine hundred men to nail up the cannon, and seize a magazine at Con- 
cord, of which the accidental captain owns, two cannon were spiked or damaged. 
A hundred and fifty Americans, who swear they were fired on first, disliked the 
proceeding, returned blows, and drove back the party. Lord Percy was de- 
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spatched to support them; but, new recruits arriving, his Lordship sent for better 
advice, which he received, and it was to retire, which he did. The king’s troops 
lost a hundred and fifty, the enemy not a hundred. The captain was sent for to 
be examined, but refused. He says Gage sent away a sloop four days before he 
sailed, which sloop, I suppose, is gone to Lisbon; for in eight days we have no 
news of it. The public were desired by authority to suspend their belief; but 
their patience is out; and they agree in believing the first account, which seems the 
rather probable, in that another account is come of the mob having risen in New 
York, between anger and triumph — have seized, unloaded, and destroyed the car- 
goes of two ships that were going with supplies to Gage; and, by all accounts, that 
whole continent is in a flame. 
So here is the fatal war commenced. 


** The child that is unborn shall rue 
The hunting of that day.” 


This allusion to Lisbon may have been a mask. Derby does not 
seem to have gone to Lisbon. If he did, he was back at Salem 
on the 18th of July; and here is the account then published of his 
mission : — 


CAMBRIDGE, July 21. 
Capt. John Derby, who sailed from Salem for London a few days after the 
battle of Lexington, returned last Tuesday, and the same day came to head- 
quarters in this place. 


Very little intelligence has yet transpired : we only learn that the news of the 
commencement of the American war threw the people in England, especially the 
city of London, into great consternation, and occasioned a considerable fall of the 
stocks; that the ministry (knowing nothing of the battle, till they saw it pub- 
lished in the London papers) advertised in ‘‘ The Gazette,’’ that they had received 
no account of any action, and pretended to believe that there had been none; that 
the parliament was prorogued two days before Capt. Derby arrived, but, it was 
said, would be immediately called together again; that when he left London, 
which was about the Ist of June, no account of hostilities had been received by 
the mjtistry from Gen. Gage, notwithstanding the vessel he despatched sailed four 
days before Capt. Derby; that our friends increased in number, and that many 
who had remained neuter in the dispute began to express themselves warmly in 
our favor; that we, however, have no reason to expect any mercy from the min- 
istry, who seem determined to pursue their measures (long since concerted) for 
ruining the whole British empire. 

Capt. Derby brought a few London papers, some as late as the first of June; but 
we have not been able to obtain a sight of thgm: we are informed they contain 
very little news, and scarce any remarks on American affairs. 


(Extract of a letter from London, dated June 1, 1775.] 

“The intelligence, by Capt. D., of the defeat of G. Gage’s men under Lord P. by the 
Amerivans, on the 19th of April last, has given very general pleasure here, as the news- 
papers will testify. ’Tis not with certainty that one can speak of the disposition of peo- 
ple in England with respect to the contest with America, though we are clear that the 
friends of America increase every day, particularly since the above intelligence. It is 
believed the ministers have not as yet formed any plans in consequence of the action of 
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April 19th. They are in total confusion and consternation, and wait for G. Gage’s des- 
patches by the ——, Capt. Brown. 


In the same paper with the above, in the news from London, 


appears the following :— 
Lonpon, May 31. 


Lord North, when he received the unhappy news to government, that the provin- 
cials had defeated Gen. Gage’s troops, was struck with astonishment, turned pale, 
and did not utter a syllable for some minutes. 


The captain of the vessel who lately brought the news of the defeat of the king’s 
forces has been sent for by the Privy Council ; but he is too honest a man to dissem- 
ble his sentiments, or conceal the truth. 


Nothing was ever more successful than the enterprise by which the 
American account of the opening of the war was thus given to all 
Europe in advance of the English general’s: indeed, it reminds one 
of the skill with which our Southern brothers kept a news-maker 
squat by the side of each telegraph-office of imporf@fce in England, 
through the late war; only, in the case of Lexington, the Provincial 
Congress took depositions, and sent the truth. The ministry, as 
Walpole says, begged people to suspend their judgment; that the 
news was probably false. On which Arthur Lee published a card to 
say that all the papers were at the Mansion House, and any man 
might see them there. 

Walpole’s allusion to ‘“‘ Chevy-Chase” is suggestive. It had been 
made on this side, and so made, that the Percy of that day under- 
stood it. 

As his brigade marched through Roxbury on the fatal 19th of 
April, the band was playing, by way of contempt, ‘* Yankee Doodle.” 
A smart boy observing it, as the troops passed through Roxbury, made 
himself extremely merry with the circumstance, jumping and laugh- 
ing, so as to attract the notice of his lordship, who asked him at what 
he was laughing so heartily, and was answered, “To think how you 
will dance by and by to Chevy-Chase.” Gordon adds, that the repartee 
stuck by his lordship the whole day; and Gordon, for an anecdote 
like this, is first-rate authority." 

Meanwhile, as a part of the understanding by which the poor of 


1 There is another anecdote of the time, on the “‘ Yankee Doodle” of Percy’s Brigade. ‘‘Whenthe 
second brigade marched out of Boston to re-enforce the first, nothing was played by the tifes and drums 
but ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ which had become their favorite tune ever since that notable exploit, which 
did such honor to the troops of Britain’s king, of tarring and feathering a poor countryman in Boston, 
and parading with him through the principal streets, under arms, with their bayonets fixed. Upon 
their return to Boston, after the excursion to Lexington, one asked his brother-officer how he liked 
the tune now. ‘Damn them!’ (returned he) ‘they made us dance it till we were tired.’ Since which 
* Yankee Doodle’ sounds less sweet to their ears.” 
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Boston were permitted to come out, the Tories outside were per- 
mitted to come in. Here is Lady Frankland’s request for a pass, and 
the inventory of a baronet’s wife proposing to emigrate. She ad- 
dresses it to Dr. Warren: — 


Hopkinton, May 15, 1775. 

Lady Frankland presents her compliments tp the Committee of Safety; begs 
leave to acquaint them, that, accoyding to their request, she has sent in a list of 
_ things necessary for her intended voyage; which, obtained, Lady F. will esteem a 
peculiar favor, and begs she may have her pass for Thursday. 

A list of things for Lady Frankland: Six trunks, one chest, three beds and 
bedding, six wethers, two pigs, one small keg of pickled tongues, some hay, three 
bags of corn. 


The Congress granted the prayer, with the courtesy and precision 
of one of Homer’s heroes. 


Resolved, that Lady Frankland be permitted to go to Boston with the following 
articles, viz.: seven trunks; all the beds with the furniture to them; all the boxes 
and crates; a basket of chickens, and a bag of corn ; two barrels and a hamper ; 
two horses and two chaises, and all the articles in the chaise, excepting arms and 
ammunition ;.one phaeton, some tongues, ham, and veal, and sundry small bundles. 


Lady Frankland is the charming woman whom Dr. Holmes has 
immortalized; who saved her husband’s life when Lisbon fell in 
ruins. She was now leaving, for the last time, the stately mansion 
in Hopkinton, which is described in Mrs. Stowe’s * Oldtown.” 

The estimate made at the Provincial headquarters was that five 
thousand of the people of Boston would be destitute when they came 
out; and the Congress assigned them homes in every town in the 
colony. But no such number as five thousand came out, and Whigs 
and Tories suffered the hardships of the siege together. 

In the month of May, during the siege, we have no local news- 
paper. “The Boston Evening Post” was the last which kept its 
flag flying. In its weekly issue of the 24th of April appear these sad 
little announcements : — 


Boston, April 24, 1775. 
The unhappy transactions of last week are so variously related that we shall 
not at present undertake to give any particular account thereof. 
The Printers of the Boston Evening Post hereby inform the Town, that they 
shall desist publishing their Papers after this Day, till Matters are in a more set- 
tled State. 


On the 25th of May, Gens. Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne, arrived 
with re-enforcements. So confident were they of what our Yankees 
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call “a good time,” that it is on record that they had provided them- 
selves with hooks, lines, and other fishing-tackle, for their amuse- 
ment. Alas! unless they bobbed for flounders and tomcod from 
Long Wharf, they had little chance that way. 

When they were going into Boston, they met a packet coming out, 
bound to Newport, when Burgoyne asked the skipper of the packet, 
* What news is there?” And being told that Boston was sur- 
rounded by ten thousand country people, asked, “« How many regu- 
lars are there in Boston?” And being answered, “ About five thou- 
sand,” cried out with astonishment, “ What, ten thousand peasants 
keep five thousand king’s troops shut up! Well, let us get in, and 
we'll soon find elbow-room.”’ Hence this phrase, “‘ elbow-room,” was 
much used through all the Revolution. Gen. Burgoyne is designated 
by “ Elbow-room ” in the satires of the time. It is said that he loved 
a joke, and used to relate, that after his Canada reverses, while a pris- 
oner of war, he was received with great courtesy: by the Boston peo- 
ple as he stepped from the Charlestown ferry-boat; but he was really 
annoyed, when an old lady, perched on a shed above the crowd, cried 
out at the top of a shrill voice, ‘Make way, make way! The gen- 
eral’s coming! Give him elbow-room!”! 

The British works in Boston were considerably enlarged as the 
month went by. A report by Col. Heath, which is preserved in his 
MSS., and has never, until now, been’ printed, gives the following 
estimate of Gage’s forces, and a statement, which will be interest- 
ing to Boston people, of the fortifications in the month of March: — 


‘* The [British] army at present consists of about 2,850 men, encamped as fol- 
lows: — 
On Boston Common, about . . = ‘ - 1,700 
On Fort Hill, about R r A rs ‘ : 400 
On Boston Neck, about . d ‘ . ‘ A é 340 
In the Barracks at Castle William . ‘ ° . 330 
Quartered in King Street . . : . ° . 80 


Total, 2,850 


‘¢ Two mudd Breastworks have been erected by them on Boston Neck, at the 
distance of about ninety or one hundred rods in front of the old fortifications; the 
works well constructed and well executed; the thickness of the merlons or parapet, 
about nine feet; the height, about eight feet; the width of the ditch at the top, 
about twelve feet, at the bottom five feet; the depth, ten feet. These works are 
nearly completed, and at present mounted with ten brass and two Iron Cannon: a 
Barrack is erecting behind the Breastwork, on the north side of the Neck. 

‘¢ The old Fortification, at the entrance of the Town of Boston [where Dover 


1 See Frothingham’s Siege of Boston. 
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Street now crosses], is repairing and greatly strengthened, by the addition of tim- 
ber and earth to the walls, of about twelve feet: these works are in considerable 
forwardness; and at present ten pieces of Iron Cannon are mounted on the old 
platforms. A Block house, brought from Governor’s Island, is erecting on the 
south side of the Neck, at the distance of about forty or fifty rods from the old 
fortification: this work is but just begun.”’ 


The month of May did not pass without frequent alarms, some 
well and some ill founded. On the 8th of May, there was a rumor 
of another “‘excursion,”’ so well defined, that the minute-men and 
militia of the ten next towns were called into service. On the 13th, 
Putnam marched twenty-two hundred men into Charlestown, quite 
to the ferry, and back to Cambridge. They were unmolested by 
Gage, or by his ships, though they passed within range. On the 
21st, all Weymouth, Braintree, and Hingham, turned out to defend 
Grape Island. Warren was under fire through the whole of this 
affair ; and his modest account of it is the best we have. On the 27th, 
the chief skirmish of all these took place at Hog Island, next Nod- 
dle’s Island, which is now East Boston. In this “ engagement,” 
the English general lost a sloop, twelve swivels; and several men, 
Gen. Putnam was in command on our side; and an exaggerated 
report of the affair helped to make him a major-general. On the 
whole, in these matters of the islands, the besiegers did better than 
the besieged. Gen. Gage hardly understood yet, perhaps, how soon 
he should need fresh provisions. In two different affairs, the pro- 
vincials took off thirteen hundred sheep from under his eyes. The 
Provincial Congress were more thoughtful, when they refused to 
let Lady Frankland bring in her “ wethers.” 

It was on the 10th of May that Ethan Allen took Ticonderoga ; 
telling the sleepy colonel in command, “that he took it in the name 
of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress. The careful 
annalists observe that the congress did not meet till after the sur- 
render. Little did Allen care. - His despatch to the Massachusetts 
Provincial Congress makes no mention of Arnold, who had asso- 
ciated himself with the expedition. 


Norte. — We have annoyed the antiquaries by saying that Col. Smith and the 
king’s troops landed near the Insane Hospital at East Cambridge. The precise 
spot is well known: it was at Phipps’s Farm, and, to a person who knows the 
neighborhood, is best described as not far from where the Court House now stands, 
We spoke of the Insane Hospital as most likely to be known to travellers in indi- 
cating which part of Cambridge was referred to. 
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THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS.? 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


In a free country every one criti- 
cises the government. Every one 
should do so. We may say, that the 
divine order is, that administrations 
shall gradually become unpopular, 
until, in the end, they give place to 
well-organized oppositions. ‘The op- 
position, in its turn, then becomes 
unpopular, and yields its place to its 
successor by the same law. 

This is the divine order, and, so far 
as the successive administrations go, 
it works nothing but good; but a 
eareless and false deduction from it 
makes men think ill of government 
as government. Because they are 


trained to attack the existing admin- 
istration, they learn to attack all ed- 
ministration, and the very principi: 


of administration. 

An instance of this which every- 
body sees is the hatred of an Irish- 
man for the government, as the govern- 
ment, when he comes over to America. 
It takes him half a generation to learn 
that he can have any duty but that of 
opposition. 

In common language it expresses 
itself in such epigrams as that which 
says, “that the best government gov- 
erns least,” —an epigram which we 
will consider by and by. 

The familiar daily ridicule of the 
State Legislature and of Congress, 
comes in in the same way. In mixed 
society, you shall find fifty men tak- 
ing the ground, that of course Con- 
gress is wasting the nation’s time 


1 This essay was read in public, at the Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston, on the 7th of February 
last. Its arguments have been made the subject 
of a good deal of discussion in the local press; 
and that discussion has suggested the publication 
of it here. 


and its money, —is given wholly to 
jobs and revelry. Each one of these 
fifty men would be in the seventh 
heaven, if he were sent to Congress 
himself; but, while he is left outside, 
he drops into this easy habit of 
depreciating all that Congress does. 
In any single instance of this depre- 
ciation, no visible evil is done; but 
the result of this steady weakening 
of the State and National Government 
is, in the long-run, critical; for men 
are sure to be governed by one body, 
if not by another. There are a plenty 
of rivals to push a weak sovereign off 
from any empty throne. In our case, 
there is no lack of great corporations 
quite willing to do all the governing 
which is left undone by that govern- 
ment which we still call The Govern- 
ment. The Roman Church is suck a 
corporation, with a constitution of 
great strength. Twenty times in his- 
tory, it has stepped into vacant pal- 
aces, or palaces almost vacant, and has 
taken the whole business of govern- 
ing out of the hands of do-nothing 
sovereigns. It is quite willing to do 
the same thing twenty times more. 
The East India Company did the 
same thing: it had a chance, and it 
took the power. The aristocracy of 
England did the same thing. Gen. 
Jackson overthrew the United States 
Bank, because he thought that meant 
to do the same thing. And every 
corporation with us which holds its 
head up in rivalry with Legislature or 
with Congress, has the same possible 
future. This is the reason why it is 
foolish for @ great people who have 
formed a republican government to 
depreciate that government, and try 
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to make it weak. They ought to 
purify it, and try to make it strong. 

I hope to show you to-day, that if 
we held by the American idea of gov- 
ernment, and rejected steadily all the 
European prejudices about govern- 
ment, we should not fall into the 
delusion I have condemned. sop 
says that the lion fell in love with the 
forester’s daughter. He was so much 
in love, that he let the forester pull 
out his teeth, and cut off his claws, 
lest he should bite her when he kissed 
her, and scratch her when he fondled 
her. When I hear people saying 
that the government of Boston is 
being made too strong, or the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, or the gov- 
ernment of the United States, I 
always think of the forester’s daugh- 
ter and the lion and the forester. For 
the end of the story is, that after the 
claws were cut, and the teeth pulled, 
the forester took a club, and knocked 
the harmless lion on the head, and 
killed him. Those claws never grew 
again. 

In Europe, where there are two 
classes, — the governors and the gov- 
erned, —as a matter of course, all the 
writers of the second class, and all 
the liberals of whatever class, want 
to pare the claws of the governors, 
and restrict their power by whatever 
means. ‘This is very natural. 

But in America, where the gov- 
erned are the governors, where gov- 
ernment is simply an organization of 
the governed, to do those things 
which an organization can do better 
than individuals, it is absurd for the 
same people acting in one capacity, 
to be tying their own hands when 
acting in the other. 

As I believe, they never do so, 
except when they are misled by Euro- 
pean precedents or European. writers. 
This is my reason for trying to show 


the absolute contrast of the European 
and American positions. When you 
remember how large a number of the 
best writers for the American press 
are foreigners by birth, trained under 
the European precedents and preju- 
dices which they learned early, and 
have never. outgrown, you will see 
that this contrast is a matter of prac- 
tical importance to you and me who 
are instructed and swayed by their 
directions. In alluding to the Euro- 
pean writers, I shall cite Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who is, perhaps, the best 
known in America of them all. The 
great misfortune, for this discussion, 
of all the class whom he represents, 
is, that they were born and educated 
in Europe. Their best acquaintance 
with governments, therefore, is with 
those founded on what is called heredi- 
tary right, or other similar prestige. 
They see at home, and they know 
best in history, governments which 
have dreaded the people and distrusted 
the people. Such governments, from 
the nature of the case, make bad mis- 
takes in administration; and there- 
fore writers of intelligence and con- 
science even, who grow up observing 
their mistakes and usurpations, almost 
invariably contract prejudices against 
government as an institution. If 
they are of the liberal schools, so 
called, or if they have been bred in 
opposition, they will say very bitter 
things about government. 

Thus, Mr. Herbert Spencer says, 
“ Government is essentially immoral. 
Is it not the offspring of evil, bearing 
about it all the marks of its parentage ? 
Does it not exist because crime exists?” 
Even if it did exist because crime ex- 
ists, it would not follow that govern- 
ment was immoral. Physicians exist 
because disease exists; and you might 
as well say, that, because of this, all 
physicians are always sick, as that 
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governments are immoral because 
crime exists. 

If Mr. Spencer had not been born 
under a bad government, he would 
never have thought so. 

That miserable apothegm, “the best 
government is that which governs 
least,” belongs to the same delusion of 
an earlier school, trained in the same 
way. You might as well gay that the 
best steam-engine is that which works 
the least. Originally, this phrase was 
only meant for a joke, as you might 
say, you liked the cannon best which 
was never fired, Even then it was a 
joke uttered by some wretch like 
Rousseau, who only knew government 
as it was administered by Louis XV. 
or Louis XVI. He hated government, 
as a sepoy bound to the mouth of an 
English cannon might hate the cannon. 
From the epigram of some such suffer- 
ing wretch, the poor jest was seized by 
some such dabster in politics as John 
Tyler, who used it, I think, as the motto 
of one of his newspapers. 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 


And no Virginian, reigning as an 
autocrat over the black chattels whom 
he was growing for the slave-market, 
ever thought well of government, un- 


less he was to be the governor. But 
the phrase has no worth, and would have 
had no currency, but for such men. 

In a new country, like ours, where 
there is no prestige, no hereditary 
right, and no established system 
of which we cannot trace the origin, 
we are fortunate in that we are able 
to see the foundation of government. 
Americans, therefore, from the mere 
circumstance of their lives, understand 
what government is born from, and 
have very large notions of what it 
may accomplish. It is not necessary 
to go back to the history of the colonies 
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to show what its origin is. Any per- 
son who wishes to see the primordial 
cell, or germ, of government, has only 
to go out to Idaho or Wyoming next 
spring. Let him take up a quarter 
section of land, and watch the growth 
of government around him. In ten 
years’ time, he will be living in an 
organized State, with very elaborate 
government. And he will have ideas 
far more broad, and far more just, than 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has, as to what 
government is, and what it is for. 

What are the settler’s relations 
to government on his first arrival ? 
None, unless the National Govern- 
ment have sent intelligent surveyors 
into that region before him, who 
marked off the land into sections 
of one hundred and sixty acres, 
on any one of which he may build 
any castle, or any shanty, he pleases. 
Very likely he is in advance of any 
surveyor; and then he stakes off such 
land as he can use. Into his neigh- 
borhood there come other settlers, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Norwegians, 
Hungarians, inhabitants of the planet 
Saturn, if they choose to come. No- 
body asks any questions. They may 
settle where they will. 

No questions are asked. No! But 
they cannot live without a government. 
They could not even have come here 
without a government. And as soon 
as they are here, — from the necessary 
and essential law of human life, — 
they have to form a government. 
Probably the first need they have 
will be of better access to other men ; 
for that is a necessity of human 
nature. Each man will need a road, 
better than he has, from his own 
cabin to the nearest station of the 
Pacific Railroad, or the nearest land- 
ing on a navigable river. They are 
not such fools as to make, each man, 
a separate road all the way. Such 
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roads would, very likely, cross their 
neighbors’ lands. They meet together 
as instinctively as bees work together, 
and agree on some method of building 
the road, on some line which it is to 
follow, and on the shares of work by 
which it is to be finished. For the 
purpose of the road, they instantly 
establish government among them- 
selves. They cease to be individuals, 
and they live in civil order. 

In point of fact, this business of the 
roads is generally, in America, the first 
matter attended to in a newly-estab- 
lished community. But this com- 
munity has young children who must 
be kept out of mischief, and trained. 
Very early in its history as a com- 
munity, it interests itself in providing 
for them. As a community, it builds 
a log schoolhouse; as a community, 
it hires a teacher; and, as a commu- 
nity, it makes the ordinances under 
which children shall be sent to school, 
and shall be taught there. The gov- 
ernment which was established to build 
roads finds itself competent to ad- 
minister schools; and it does so. 

In the course of these operations, 
one of the older members of the 
settlement has a stroke of paralysis. 
His wife is dead, and left no children. 
The government enlarges its powers 
again. It understands that some- 
body is to take care of him; it under- 
stands that this somebody is the body 
of all the citizens; it makes the 
proper provision for his support; and 
the system of its poor laws comes of 
itself into being. 

To such a community, exercising 
every function of government which 
it needs, there comes a message, some 
day, that the other people of Idaho 
or of Wyoming propose to form a 
State for certain larger purposes of 
government. They are invited to 
send a delegate to a convention which 
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is to put on paper the methods by 
which this State Government shall 
act. And they do so. In doing so, 
they take more precaution or less, 
against intrigues, plots, private cabals 
of persons who want to steal power 
from the people,—who are at once 
the governors and the governed. But 
they have no wish, and they have 
no need, tg restrict the powers of 
the government itself. The govern- 
ment is the collected power of all 
the people. They know very welt 
that they hold under it. They know, 
for instance, that the very freehold 
of their farms is only a perpetual 
tenancy, in which the taxes which 
they pay annually to society are the 
rent which the tenant pays to the 
landlord who owns the whole. They 


_leave the government, therefore, un- 


restricted in its powers, unless they 
have been besotted by some emigrant 
from Europe, who has brought with 
him the notion that the government 
is the enemy of the people, and must 
be held in check whenever a people 
gets the power. The people of Ameri- 
ca know, on the other hand, that they 
are the government; and they are 
not afraid to trust themselves. 

GOVERNMENT is, in truth, the 
organization of the governed for the 
carrying out certain affairs essential 
to all. 

And it happens, in practice, that 
government will have new things to 
do, as civilization makes new advances, 
—things which were never thought 
of a generation before. That govern- 
ment is the best, which can address 
itself to such new duties most promptly 
and efficiently. 

But it is simply a matter of course 
that a government of Turkish pachas 
would not administer a museum of 
art well. A government of priests, 
like that of Rome, makes bad busi- 
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ness with railroads, as they did with 
astronomy.. A government of fox- 
hunters and partridge-shooters, like 
that of England, does not succeed very 
well in regulating labor and pauper- 
ism. And so writers who have only 
seen such class governments say, 
very naturally, that, the less they 
have to do, the better it will be done. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, for instance, 
argues that the government has no 
right to regulate commerce, none to 
regulate religion, none to relieve the 
poor, none to educate children, none 
to establish colonies, none to care for 
the health of the people (except by. 
suppressing nuisances), none to issue 
currency, none to carry mails, none to 
build or maintain light-houses. 

The specific illustrations given of 
the danger of people putting their 
fingers into what they do not under- 
stand are admirably put; but the 
sweeping theories themselves result 
from the habit of considering the 
governors and the governed as differ- 
ent people, with different interests. 
Let government be what it should be, 
—the organization of the governed 
for the carrying out of certain affairs 
essential to all, — and they will them- 
selves see to it, that the process shall 
not interfere unduly with individual 
privileges. Mr. Spencer suggests, 
rather lamely, that what he calls 
private enterprise will @¥rry out the 
work which he would prdWpit govern- 
ment from undertaking. A private 
corporation shall be established to 
build the light-houses of the world. 
Here Mr. Spencer had in mind what 
is called Trinity Board, which builds 
the light-houses in England. Sup- 
pose some selfish dog will not let this 
corporation have the rock which is 
necessary for a light-house. The 
theory supposes that then there shall 
be no light. The Skerries Light, 
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which is a little outside the harbor of 
Liverpool, was lighted by the people 
who owned the place. They collected 
a separate fee or tax for keeping it 
lighted. This was so valuable, that 
the Trinity Board only acquired the 
right to maintain that light a few 
years ago, by paying to the owners 
of that rock two million two hundred 
thousand dollars. This was the hom- 
age of society, in one instance, to the 
individual right which had been 
acquired in centuries of government 
on the selfish principle. Mr. Spencer 
would establish another private cor- 
poration to carry the mails of the 
world. There would be another to 
regulate the sewers. Each city would 
have its own private corporations to 
introduce its water. No lack of 
private corporations to teach the chil. 
dren. A private corporation, which 
we might call the “church,” would 
see, that, by no accidental failure of 
the charities of individuals, Darby 
and Joan starve to-night. After 
having established a few hundred of 
such private corporations, we may rub 
our hands with glee, and say, “ We 
have now left every thing to unre- 
stricted care; things are taking care 
of themselves; we have discharged 
all these interests from the function 
of government.” But the toil-worn 
man of public spirit, as he rushes 
madly from one election of directors 
to another, as he finds all these 
institutions of private benevolence 
clashing with each other, even when 
administered by perfectly upright 
men (as the whole book supposes), 
exhausted, after his attendance at the 
last election of the three hundred, will 
be apt to say, “ Why should we not, 
once for all, lay out a system by which 
the relations of these several boards 
to each other should be adjusted once 
for all,—a system by which the 
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choice of these administering officers 
shall be made at once, and with direct 
reference to dividing the work as they 
can best discharge it?” This is to 
ask, “Why not establish, once for 
all, a constitution of government of 
the largest powers, to be used at the 
discretion of the governed ? ” 

This complicated intertanglement 
of a thousand independent boards 
would never have occurred, except 
in a system where men were eager to 
réstrict the powers of their rulers. In 
a,country where the people rule them- 
selves, it would never have come in. 

Two things are to be said in practice 
on this contrast between the American 
and the European systems. 

First, it does not follow, because gov- 
ernment is not hampered in its powers, 
that it is best for it to do all that it 
has power to do. It is certainly best 
for it to meddle as little as it may. It 
is better for a man to build his own 
farm-bridge than to send to Paris to 
ask the Board of Works to send him a 
plan and an engineer. It is better 
for the people in a school-district to 
break out the snow of their own high- 
roads than wait for a central surveyor 
to send the laborers whom their taxes 
are to pay. It is always best to en- 
courage personal government, family 
government, local government, wher- 
ever it can do the work which ‘is to be 
done. But it does not follow that you 
are to tie the hands of the State. You 
are the State, and you may yourselves 
be trusted to resent intrusion on your 
private affair. 

Second, it is impossible for any con- 
stitution-maker to foresee the future. 
Government is an organization of the 
governed to do those things which an 
organization can do better than sepa- 
ratemen. Nobody can tell in advance 
what those things will be. <A pretty 
instance is in this business, this wiuter, 
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of the bridges on our Common. By 
good- fortune we have a strong govern- 
ment in Boston just now, by the 
natural re-action of people tired of a 
weak one. Suddenly the snow, and 
cold weather, and “coasting” came, 
As promptly, one, two, three — five 
bridges were built over the coasts, by 
the government, for the accommoda- 
tion of foot-passengers, without check 
of exercise and amusement. Under 
what head of the city charter, or what 
clause in the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, are those bridges built ? They 
are built under the general provision 
that men of sense shall do the right 
thing at the right time. Government 
has not been restricted: it has been 
left free to do for the community 
what it can do better than any man, 
or any private organization of men. 
The rule of good sense is to leave gov- 
ernment thus free, not to provide in 
advance for a future which you cannot 
know. 

With every generation we shall find 
the American governments taking up 
some new office; and, by the same law, 
they will be laying some other down, 
as the one becomes essential, and as 
the other ceases to be so. After a gen- 
eration of jangling, our National Gov- 
ernment went into internal improve- 
ments. It built the Cumberland 
Road, improved the navigable rivers, 
and finally, by its own creature, built 
the Pacific Railroad. It would have 
done it much better, and much cheaper, 
had it built it by its own officers. It 
carries the mails, though Mr. Spencer 
begs it not to. One day it will carry 
parcels; and one day it will take the 
telegraph, though one of the strongest 
corporations in the world begs it not to 
to-day. The State Government takes 
the oversight of health, though Mr. 
Spencer begs it to refrain. The year 
it took hold of the small-pox in Bos- 
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ton, the deaths from that disease di- 
minished from three hundred and 
fifteen to one. Mr. Spencer would 
have said, “ Let them die, if they do not 
know enough to protect themselves.” 


Now, I am asked why the simple 
governments of America will not go 
the same way as those of Europe. 
What safety have you that a govern- 
ing class shall not be born here, out 
of the bureau-men, the army, or the 
priests, who shall keep down the peo- 
ple, just as, through the centuries, they 
have done there ? 

This question is by far the most 
interesting of our inquiries. 

Here is the answer. 

Government, in the Old World, has 
been steadily founded on the theory 
of class or caste; that this man is 
better than that, or wiser, or stronger; 
and that each man is to look out 
for himself, his own strength, his own 
happiness, his own life. This was the 
heathen notion. In the Roman 
Church, it appears in the idea that 
the priesthood are better than other 
people. In Orthodox Protestantism, 
it appears in the idea that some men 
are elect, and that the rest are to be 
damned. On such distinctions be- 
tween men, the European Governments 
are founded. They rest on the idea of 
“Individualism.” They are always 
trying to get the best or the strongest 
individual at the top, the weakest and 
worst individuals at the bottom, and 
to give to the individuals between, as 
much as can be given; while from so- 
ciety is taken as much as can be taken. 

Into a world where every man was 
_ thus conflicting with every other man, 
Jesus Christ came with a wholly new 
principle of life. That principle is, as 
Paul stated it, that the whole world 
is but one body, of which men and 
women are the organized members. 
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They are not separated, and cannot be 
separated. As Fichte says, “The 
human race is the individual, of which 
men and women are the members.” 
The law of Christ is, that we bear one 
another’s burdens; or, as John says, 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
This political principle, for it is such, 
is the basis of the social revolution 
wrought by Jesus Christ. I do not 
speak of personal religion, or access 
to God, or other forms or lessons of 
the new life. I speak only of the 
social revolution. It consists in the 
checking men’s effort to take separate 
care for themselves, and stimulating 
their effort to take care of society. All 
such maxims as, “ Every man for him- 
self,” “The Devil take the hindmost,” 
“Sauve qui peut,” and the rest, die 
out in proportion as this law comes in. 

But the old governments are not 
organized on this law. The best of 
them are organized on that old fiction 
of atoms, or individuals. They look 
first at the rights or culture or prop- 
erty of the individual, and only by 
accident at the right, or culture, or 
wealth of the whole,—the common 
right, common culture or Common- 
wealth. ‘The old governments come 
out, therefore, on such masterpieces as 
Peter the Great, or the Emperor Paul, 
or Louis XV., or Napoleon, where one 
individual man lords it over others. 
It is only governments which regard 
the Commonwealth first, and the 
citizen because he is part of the Com- 
monwealth, which do not come out so 
But there is no fear for them, for any 
state which is based on the eternal 
principle, and recognizes the truth 
that all men are of one life and of one 
soul, that they are to bear each other’s 
burdens. Under the heathen theory, 
every man looks out for his own life: 
under the Christian theory, every man 
is willing to die for the Commonwealth. 
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Under the heathen theory, every man 
tries to save his own soul: under the 
Christian theory, he tries to bring in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Not unnaturally, all ‘rebels, all 
Protestants, tired of unjust control, 
announce with the first breath of 
freedom what they care less for after- 
wards, — their own personal power. 
It is easy then to say and sing the 
greatness of each separate man. From 
such song and speech, a doctrine of 
separate atoms is constructed, and 
offered as the true theory of human 
nature. Nor is it difficult to form 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of government 
out of this theory, with its exaggerated 
over-statement of the power of the 
individual, and its preposterous defer- 
ence to the supposed rights of sepa- 
rate men. 

The separate man is the idol of 
this theory. But all history shows its 
falsehood. The separate man cannot 
live. Robinson Crusoe, who was its 
patron saint, did not want to be alone. 
He broke loose from his kingdom of 
goats and kids and melons, and left 
it a wilderness, while he went back to 
the joys of society, even in the wynds 
of Wapping. And to-day the elect 
pupils of this individual doctrine, who 
are sent into what ought to be ely- 
sium, the solitary cell of a separate 
prison, do not like that paradise. 
They burrow out, they fight out, they 
lie out, or they steal out, — any thing 
to return to any sort of men. It is 
no matter of rhetoric, it is simple 
fact, that man is a gregarious animal. 
He cannot live alone more than a bee 
can live alone or an ant. He must 
live in society. 

The word “society” implies the 
institution of government; and, the 
higher man rises in the scale of life 
and being, the more complicated his 
government, and the more the func- 
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tions which it takes from the individ. 
ual. To define terms with precision, 
so soon as society exists, there cease 
to be “individuals.” From the neces- 
sity of the case, the “individual” 
surrenders his “individuality.” Goy- 
ernment is the willing organization 
of the methods of that surrender.! 

The more frankly we acknowledge 
that communion is the essential law 
of our being, the more perfect will 
be our organization of government, 
the more powers will government use, 
and the more successful will be its 
mission. 

I can ask no better illustrations 
than are given in what the American 
governments have done, under very 
strict and proper watchfulness, by a 
proud and free people. 

First, they introduced universal 
education —the education of boys 
first, and then of girls—as a part 
of the mission of government. The 
idea was not original with them, —it 
is found in the laws which Charondas 
made for Thurii, near twenty-five 
hundred years ago; but they renewed 
it, and made it universal for the 
whole North. The governments of 
the South have always been oligar- 
chies till the passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

In the institution of the city li- 
brary and reading-rooms, here in 
Boston, this city led the way for 
America, in extension of that system 
of education. The Old World had 
some parallels in the free museums 
of art; but the free library, at the 
public charge, for every man, woman, 


11 am glad to illustrate this position by the 
vigorous statement of Prof. Seelye, published 
since this essay was read. ‘The individual per- 
son has no inalienable rights except that to his 
own righteousness. His property, his labor, his 
life, are not Inalienably his. He may forfeit them 
by his own act, or the State may require them for 
its own needs, in which case the individual yields’ 
them justly to the State.” — Report to Mass. Legis- 
lature, January, 1875. 
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and child, is originally an American 
idea. 

The introduction of water at the 
charge of the towns is a very noble 
illustration of the work which society 
ean do for the individual. 

The use of the post-office in all 
parts of the world is such an illustra- 
tion. The American system extends 
it instantly to every settlement, no 
matter how remote, and does not 
throw the whole charge on the taxes 
for letters. 

The provision for the blind, the 
deaf-and-dumb, the idiot, and the 
insane, which gives to every sufferer 
in such wise the very best treatment 
which a king’s son could have, and 
limits the provision made only by 
the census of the sufferers, is another 
illustration. 

Compulsory vaccination, the ounce 
of prevention which is worth tons of 
cure, is another. 


Every one of these provisions is 
outlawed in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 


science of government. It must be 
outlawed on any system which sup- 
poses that the individual can exist 
without society. 

I need to retain no “medium to 
actualize a possibility,” in telling me 
what is the outcome of the American 
system, based on the principle of com- 
munion. I have only to look forward 
to the commonplace future, which 
will certainly come, of any well-estab- 
lished town in a _ well-established 
State. Each father and mother are 
left wholly to their own industry, 
their own economy. No certificate 
of residence is asked for here; no 
police-agent puts in his question there. 
But when a selfish father puts his 
boy or girl, unformed, to labor bru- 
talizing and cramping, this quiet gov- 
ernment speaks, and says, “ Thou 
‘shalt not.” Or if, in his greed he 
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refuses to let that child share in the 
instruction provided for each and all, 
again this unseen government appears, 
and says, “Thou shalt,” to the miser. 
Some Dives in his palace counts up 
the shekels which are paid for rent 
by some wretches dying in the cellars 
of his tenements; and to him society 
says, “Thou shalt not.” Some club 
of selfish workmen refuse to teach 
bright boys their trade, lest their 
gains shall be reduced; and govern- 
ment says “Thou shalt” to them. 
Some huckster waters the milk which 
he is selling to ignorant mothers, or 
some corner shopman sells poison to 
drunkards who have no will, or to 
boys who have no knowledge. The 
State is not silent, nor ignorant. She 
looks up, and says, “ Thou shalt not,” 
to each of them; and they obey. 
Some mighty corporations, either in 
rivalry with another, or in hope to 
pile up dividends, refuse to carry, at 
fair prices, the food for a people’s 
hunger, or the wood for their fuel. 
The State does not sleep. The State 
opens its lips again to say, “Thou 
shalt;” and they obey. 

A grasping Church, enemy of lib- 
erty, and so of man, tries to add 
farm to farm, and house to house, in 
the hope that one day she shall be 
what she is in Austria, —the largest 
landed proprietor, and by the dead 
weight of riches control all things. 
“Thou shalt not” is the word of the 
government to her. Another church, 
which has laid up much goods for 
many years, thinking that a few of 
herselect friends among the prosperous 
and happy shall share alone in her 
wealth, refuses to give to the people 
the open house of God. “Thou shalt” 
is the word of the government again. 
A combination of workmen raise the 
price of coal for the freezing. “Thou 
shalt not,” says the State when it 
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does its duty. A combination of mer- 
chants refuse to give to trade its 
essential facilities: “Thou shalt; ” 
and the stream flows free. 

A corporation made by the govern- 
ment’s permission refuses for a day 
to provide for the black man a seat 
in its carriages, or for the laborer 
the accommodation which the hours 
of his work require. “Thou shalt,” 
says society. Or this corporation 
lazily and selfishly makes this or that 
arrangement which endangers life or 
limb of one of the least of these my 
brethren. “Thou shalt not,” is the 
decree again. A delicate boy shows 
in early life that the climate of New 
England will be too harsh for him. 


A Christian State will provide the 
sanitarium in Florida, in Texas, in 
Minnesota, where his lungs will grow 
strong, and he, too, will live to serve 
society. A delicate girl, born to be 
Angelica Kauffman, or Jenny. Lind, 
is born in the hovel of want, with 
ignorance all around her. But a 
Christian State will provide for her, 
also, the museums and conservatories, 
where her candle also is set upon a 
candlestick; and, lo, her talent has 
become a thousand. 


These are the victories granted to 
each child of God, where government 
is based on the principle of commun- 
ion, and is not afraid to do its duty. 


Note. —I attempted ten years ago, in the Christian Examiner, some illustrations in 
detail of the results of Mr. Spencer’s suggestions for securing “‘a more pronounced 
individualism.’’ From the paper then printed, I have taken some notes for this essay. 

E, E. 


THE IDYL OF FARIBAULT. 
A TENDER EPISODE OF A TOUGH WINTER. 


BY RICHARD SCUDDER. 
Rio JANErRo, March 1, 1875. 

[The lines that follow were written yesterday evening, directly after an inter- 
view with a young gentieman, a stranger, who hailed me as I was walking along 
the Largo do Paco, with the odd, at any rate odd-sounding, request, ‘Sir, 
would you have the goodness to direct me, by the shortest route, to the Equator?” 
Turning my eyes full upon him, I found that my interrogator’s outward man was 
as unconventional as his speech. He had but one ear ; both his hands were done 
up in bandages, and supported in a black silk sling ; both his feet were swaddled 
in red flannel and rag carpet, and were re-enforced by crutches ; his hair was of a 
faded, pea-greenish white. I was quite touched at these several proofs, that in 
him one of Misery’s pet children stood confessed ; and was only too glad to render 
a cheerful and prompt compliance with his request. I at once proceeded to describe 
the personal appearance, and to indicate the location, of the Equator, to the best 
of my ability ; and, having done so, I supplemented my remarks with the gift of 
a current Railroad Guide that I chanced to have in my pocket. I then added, that 
I felt sure that he could not miss his destination — if he kept his eyes open. At 
this he smiled grimly ; and, scanning his face closely, I saw that I had committed a 
faux pas. Technically, numerically, speaking, he did indeed have two eyes ; but 
the off one, being of glass, held merely a sinecural position, and, however orma- 
mental, was not properly included in the list of assets available for travelling-pur- 
poses. I ought to have said —if he kept his eye open. As I put out my hand to 
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bid him good-by, he seemed quite overcome, and, with an evident desire of show- 


ing his gratitude, inquired if I wouldn’t like to see his poor hands. 


I thought 


not ; but, while positively declining the comparative anatomy, I compromised by 
inquiring in sympathetic tones the causes of his eliminations and other misfortunes. 
He answered, ‘‘ Frost.’’ 
Having pronounced the monosyllable, he stopped a few moments, as if to gulp 
something down, shuddered, scowled, and then proceeded to give me the data, 
which, leavened with only a little license, has risen into blank and rhythmic verse. ] 


I 
Or all the youths of lovely Faribault, 
In Minnesota, in the great North-west, 
Where, A.D. ’75, the winter through, 
The mercury did sharply bang and thump 
Against the bottom of thermom’ ter tubes, 
In vain attempt for scope to go it low’r, — 
Of all the youths of this most bracing burgh, 
None so gallant, and none so skilled to ope, 
To ope and shut the sweet accordion, 
As Reuben Klegge, the widow’s only son. 
By day he wore the careless overalls, 
And gave himself to retail groceries ; 
But in the evening, grinding trade forgot, 
He clothed himself in regulation black, 
His neck he circled with a crimson tie, 
He put some nitre on his faint mustache, 
He decked his little finger with a ring, — 
A ring of coal set with a silver heart — 
And thus arrayed he wooed dear Pheby 
Pyke, 
Who queened unrivalled in his mammoth 
heart. 
And when the day arrived that’s Cupid's 
own, 
Sacred to Love and Dove and Valentine, 
He thought within himself, did Reuben 
Klegge, 
That it would be a fine, romantic deed, 
A deed to win a woman’s gentle heart, 
To serenade his Phceby ’neath the moon. 
The snow was deep, oh! very, very deep, 
But not so deep as his impelling love: 
The cold was bitter to the last degree, 
But not so bitter as the girl was sweet. 
And so, when striking clocks marked ten 
o’clock, 
Young Reuben Klegge ’neath Pheeby’s win- 
dow stood 
To melt the maid with music’s magic might. 
And while adjacent canines barked like mad, 
And prosy people turned them in their beds, 
And mentioned bootjacks in excited tones, 
He woke to ecstasy — or tried to wake — 
His new accordion and Pheby Pyke. 
II 
I stand here in the outer air, 
Here, where the Boreal blasts are bold, 
And count it joy to sing you fair, 
To hope you mine to have and hold: 
Nor grieve, I pray you, angel dear, 
Because ’tis twenty-five b’low zero; + 


Since I with my accordion here 
Am not so cold, ’'m sure, as Nero 


Was on that super-sultry day 
When, oh, most musical of kings! 
He, watching Rome to fire a prey, 
Tipped back, and scraped his fiddle- 
strings. 
Cold was his blood, though fierce the heat; 
While mine (I’m waist-deep in the snow), 
Because of thee, my own, my sweet, 
Bounds through its channels all aglow! 


Within your smile for aye to bask, 
That's to be sheltered from the storm: 
Its gracious glow is all I ask 
E’en here and now to keep me warm. 
I know the merc’ry’s sinking fast — 
Who cares? J do not, one iota. 
While kind on me your eyes are cast, 
June reigns supreme in Minnesota ! 


What more, dear, shall I sing to you? 
You must have seen, else are you blind, 
That I, who love you fond and true, 
Your service perfect freedom find. 
Oh! I your little hand would hold 
Forever with an honest grip, 
And list your life’s doors manifold 
With Love’s unequalled weather-strip. 


The wind that howls among the trees 
Is sharp as keen Damascus blade; 
And yet to me ’tis but a breeze, 
A balmy breeze, O matchless maid! 
Cast in the winter is our lot — 
Thick are the beavers’ dams, I’m told: , 
But frigid things I’ve clean forgot, — 
T am not cold, I am not cold. 


And though I fain would please your ear, 
And though I fain your heart would 
reach, 
In singing I’m not cold, my dear, 
I'm not extravagant of speech. 
I'd scorn to make an idle boast 
E’en to secure your softest glance: 
So when I swear I’m warm as to—— 
A-s t-0-a-s-t — 
It 
The lovely maiden in her little bed 
Had laid serenely through the serenade, 
With bosom fiuttering with joy and pride, — 
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Joy to be loved by him who was her 
choice; 

Pride that the tender Reuben was so tough, 

That he was able, sheltered ‘neath her 
smile, 

To smile superior to the bitter cold, 

And hurl fine scorn at forty-five below. 

But now, as died the ’cordion’s voice away, 

And Reuben’s tenor held her ear no more, 

She bounded straightway from her nest of 
down, 

Threw round her form a robe de Buffalo, 

And, tripping to the window of her room, 

Gazed down and out upon the moonlit 
scene. 

And there, just "neath her window on the 
snow, 

Stretched prone, poor girl, she spied her 
lover’s form, 

With hands a-clasp round his accordion ! 

IV 
She rushed and called the hired man, 
And cried, ‘‘ Oh! quick, e’er he gets num- 
ber, 
Go for a doctor, fetch a plumber” — 
And then back to her bed she ran. 


He heard: to him her word was law — 
Oh! kind thy heart, rough Jonas Gove. 
The plumber came; and ’neath the stove 


He laid stiff Reuben Klegge to thaw. 


He labored at him with a zest; 
He blistered him with Spanish flies: 
He rubbed red pepper in his eyes; 
He mustard-plastered back and breast. 


He filled a cel’ry-glass to brim, 
And said, “I think this ought to singe 
yer,” 
Then gave it all, — Jamaica ginger: 
In short, he made it warm for him. 


At last he got his windpipe clear: 
A line of melting verse he melted, 
And then the hapless lover pelted 

With many a merry jibe and jeer. 


And when poor Reuben rubbed his eyes, 
And, “ Where’s my Pheby?” eager 
plead, 
He answered, “In her little bed;” 
At which the youth dissvlved in sighs. 


He named her as a heartless jade: 
He swore the sex were but deceivers; 
He cursed the dams, the prudent bea- 
vers, — 
Cursed e’en his lovely serenade, 


And then, from ’neath the oven hot, 
Where, wrapped in cotton, he had laid, 
Poor Reuben Klegge his exit made, 

And out upon the highway got. 

‘But, e’er he reached the public road, his ear 
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Was greeted by a loud falsetto voice; 

And turning round, he, breathless, was 
aware 

That Pheeby Pyke stood on her baleony, 

Pale, firm of lip, and with guitar in hand. 

And, while he stood transfixed, she touched 
the strings, 

And giving him a sad, reproaching look, 

She sighed, and bit a shingle nail in twain, 

And then her state .of mind did thus ex- 
press :— 


T’ll have no more of love— not I: 
A maiden I will live and die. 
Your burning words were but a lie. 


You swore it wasn’t cold a bit, 
Because my eyes your pathway lit, — 
You did, you horrid hypocrite! 


And while you counterfeited feeling, . 
And red-hot rapture was revealing, 
Your blood, you monster, was congealing. 


Oh! men are ever thus, I’m told; 
Or be they young, or be they old, 
Fervent their speech, themselves are cold. 


When spring returneth, — by and by, — 
I to a nunnery will hie, 
And there I'll live, and there I'll die. 


Good-by, nor think that I am miffed: 
Lo, see I toss you in the drift 
A parting, seasonable gift. 


She vanished. Reuben, all aglow, 
Rushed for his present in the snow, 
And picked a— mitten up, high ho! 


VI 

Early next morning in an awful blow, 
And while it stood at sixty-eight beluw, 
He off his shoes did savage shake the snow, 
And out of Faribault en train did go. 

With form frost-bitten, 

With heart sore smitten, 

And a small yarn mitteri — 
Do you blame him for gitten ? 


And when the ticket-taker touched his arm 

And asked him for his ticket or his fare, 

The youth arose, and, with sardonic glare, 

Unclasped a belt that ran around his waist, 

And laid it, heavy with its load of gold, 

Within the other’s outstretched, waiting 
hand, 

And so sank silent back into his seat, 

And touched his ear with soothing glycer- 
ine. 

The bland official with unruftied tone, 

With all his fingers flagged with current 
notes, 

Begged leave to know the point to which 
he'd pay. 
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The color came and went in Reuben’s 
cheek; 

And while the iron horse with many a 
snort 
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Tore through the snow in search of milder 
clime, 

He told the ticket-taker with a groan — 

** Central Equator : by the air line, please.” 





THE ARGUMENT FOR TAX-EXEMPTION.! 


Amonc the lines and portraitures of 
a good judge, drawn by Lord Bacon for 
the guidance of Mr. Justice Hutton, 
that magistrate was enjoined to mix 
well the freedom of his own opinion 
with the reverence of the opinion of 
his fellows. This wise counsel has no 
limited application. If Cato, accord- 
ing to the Latin epigram, took the 
liberty of differing from the gods 
upon an important matter, we may 
be sure that he had considered with 
reverent impartiality all that could 
be said from an Olympian stand- 
point. In this modest and reasona- 
ble spirit, I have endeavored to 
study two arguments in favor of 
tax-exemption, which the late dis- 
cussion of the subject has elicited. 
One is from the pen of Hon. J. T. 
Stevenson, the respected treasurer of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital: 
the other is by Dr. C. W. Eliot, presi- 
dent of Harvard College. 

And first it is to be observed that 
the claim, upon the tax-payers of 
Massachusetts, of the excellent insti- 
tutions which these gentlemen rep- 
resent has been recognized, in one 
case by a grant of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, and in the other by acts 
of legislative approval too well known 
to be here recapitulated. Their util- 

1 Abstract of the Remarks of ‘J. Thomas 
Stevenson, befure the Committee on Just and 
Equal Taxation, Feb. 26, 1874. Pamphlet, 8 pages. 

The Exemption from Taxation of Church 
Property, and the Property of Educational Lite- 
rary and Charitable Institutions. By Charles W. 


Eliot, President of Harvard College. Public 
Document. 


ity and beneficence having thus re- 
ceived formal recognition by the 
government, it is utterly incredible, 
that, under any change of policy, 
they would not be amply protected. 
So far, however, as these two argu- 
ments may be considered official pleas 
that the hospital and the college re- 
ceive no detriment from the repeal of 
any statute, they must command the 
sympathy of all intelligent persons. 
And not only these distinguished 
establishments, which, upon their 
merits, have been in some sort 
adopted by the State, but all other 
institutions which have been led into 
expenditures, or contracted obligations, 
by reason of tax-exemption, which, 
otherwise they would not have incur- 
red, deserve, and will undoubtedly re- 
ceive, most liberal treatment whenever 
wiser methods of forwarding charity 
and education shall be adopted. How- 
ever bad a given law may be, it is 
clearly the duty of legislators not to 
repeal it without giving protection 
to the interests that it has fostered. 
But it is a gross begging of the ques- 
tion to assume that the allowance that 
must be made for such interests fur- 
nishes the slightest argument for re- 
taining a statute which can be 
replaced by a better one. Let this 
be made clear by an illustration. 
Suppose a law had been enacted 
several generations ago, which ex- 
empted from taxation all dwelling- 
houses and stores which cost over 
thirty thousand dollars. Monstrous 
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as such a law would appear to us to- 
day, it is yet conceivable that our 
ancestors might have thought it use- 
ful. It might once have been argued, 
with tolerable plausibility, that the 
education afforded by noble architec- 
tural designs compensated the com- 
munity in the very rare instances 
where citizens availed themselves of 
the statute. And when, in fulness of 
time, its repeal came to be demanded, 
one must be ignorant of human nature, 
not to know that the wealthy interests 
it had protected would make specious 
pleas for its retention, instead of just 
pleas for consideration in all cases of 
hardship. And the eloquence that 
would oppose the repeal of such a law 
as has been supposed would not lack 
facts for effective presentation. It 
could doubtless be shown that the 
funds of many widows and orphans 
had been incorporated in these un- 
taxed buildings; that saving banks 
had erected them in order that the 
earnings of laboring men might be 
invested to the best advantage ; and, 
finally, that millionnaires must with- 
draw their wealth from productive 
enterprises vital to the well-being of 
the State, if their thirty-thousand- 
dollar dwellings and stores were to be 
taxed. To which representations a 
sensible legislator would reply, “ All 
very true: and I shall take pains to 
see that interests already fostered, 
however unwisely, are put to the 
smallest possible inconvenience; but 
I shall also see that no property here- 
after to be invested shall be exempted 
from taxaticn through the continuance 
of this unjust law.” 

Dr. Eliot tells us that Harvard Col- 
lege holds no less than seventy acres 
of land exempt from taxation in the 
city of Cambridge; byt he endeavors 
to show that that city is fully indem- 
nified for the loss of this area by the 


advantages it derives from the pres- 
ence of the university. I have no 
doubt that this is true; although it 
seems fair to mention that the legal 
representatives of the citizens of Cam- 
bridge have appeared before a com- 
mittee of the legislature to question 
this view of their case. The report 
of their hearing, published in the 
newspapers, certainly gave the im- 
pression of a very reasonable and 
temperate remonstrance. But let us 
admit, that, so far as these seventy 
acres are concerned, Mayor Hough- 
ton, Alderman Whitney, and Solicitor 
Parker were wrong, and President 
Eliot is right. And what then? 
Must an institution like Harvard 
College, of incalculable benefit to the 
State of Massachusetts, be always con- 
fined to seventy acres? I visited an 
institution the other day, quite as near 
the Boston line, whose trustees, com- 
mencing a few years ago with a modest 
plot of seventy acres, now think it well 
to hold more than one hundred and 
thirty acres. Who doubts that Har- 
vard College could occupy as profita- 
bly this amount of territory? In a 
few years it may be the wisest act that 
Massachusetts can perform to permit 
Harvard College to double her area in 
the city of Cambridge, and this with- 
out the slightest reduction of her pres- 
ent resources, But, although we may 
assume that the tax-payers of Cam- 
bridge are compensated for the seventy 


acres now held, it would be obviously , 


unfair to throw upon them the burden 
of exempting another seventy acres 
which the interests of the college 
may require. What, then, can be 
done? Of several answers that might 
be made, here is one: Abolish tax- 
exemption as a method of State aid. 
Let the State of Massachusetts, upon 
the recommendation of a competent 
tribunal, secure an annual grant of 
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money to Harvard College, assessing 
upon the city of Cambridge whatever 
portion of that grant the said tribunal 
shall decide is a just betterment tax 
for advantages received. Permit the 
city of Cambridge, instead of paying 
this assessment from collected taxes, 
to remit so much of the tax upon 
property held by the college as shall 
equal its amount. In this manner, let 
the State treat all institutions that 
have claims upon her, whether those 
claims arise from conspicuous and pres- 
ent usefulness, as in the case of the 
college and hospital, or from the fact 
that her former policy of tax-exemp- 
tion created obligations that must 
for a time be recognized. There is no 
reason why such a tribunal, appointed 
by the Executive, and confirmed by the 
Council, should not be as permanent, 
as dignified, and as responsible as our 
Massachusetts Supreme Court: the 
community would feel that its decis- 
ions were as nearly just as human 
infirmity permitted. Let me say, in 
passing, that a special tax upon prop- 
erty to support the higher education 
would be both equitable and expedi- 
ent. A tax upon inheritances, above 
a fixed and moderate value, is among 
the least oppressive imposts, and one 
of the very few taxes upon capital 
which cannot be shifted upon labor. 
If either the whole, or a generous per 
cent, of the proceeds of such a tax 
were appropriated to the needs of the 
higher education, under the direction 
of such a tribunal as has been sug- 
gested, no reasonable objection could 
be made. The nature of the liberal 
treatment that existing churches and 
charities should receive at the hands 
of this court of claims, opens interest- 


‘ing questions, whose consideration I 


must for the present reserve, 
Dr. Eliot compares the burdens 
imposed upon the community by our 
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indiscriminating exemptions from 
taxation, to the loss of a certain area 
for taxable purposes when public 
authorities lay out a new road. “The 
State,” he tells us, “believes that the 
new road will be such a convenience 
to the community, that the indirect 
gain from making it will be greater 
than the direct and indirect loss.” 
Undoubtedly. The road is made, 
because the community is satisfied 
that just such a road is wanted. 
After it is made, its utility is con- 
stantly submitted to the criticism of 
the public ; and its area will again be 
taxed the moment the community is 
persuaded that some other road 
might be built that would do the 
work more advantageously and at 
less cost. But let us suppose that a 
law was in existence, by which pri- 
vate persons, making roads at their 
own sweet wills, and setting up theo- 
logical and other tests for all travel- 
lers, might claim indefinite amounts 
of State aid for their enterprises. 
Would it be any answer to ten thou- 
sand petitioners, asking the repeal of 
this law, to say that roads were good 
things, and that the State itself was 
accustomed to build them greatly to 
the accommodation of her citizens? 
It would not take a very powerful 
reasoner to rejoin, “ Very true; and 
we are in favor of granting liberal 
aid in definite amounts, and on their 
merits, to any roads which are of pres- 
ent utility, and do not prevent the 
construction of better roads; but we 
utterly protest against a general law 
which makes the proprietors of these 
same private turnpikes, judges in 
their own cases, and actually increases 
their claim upon the taxpayer, the 
more crookedly and wastefully they 
build their alleged thoroughfares.” 
“Exemption from taxation,” Dr. 
Eliot defines to be, “an inducement 
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or encouragement, held out by the 
State to private persons or private 
corporations, to establish or main- 
tain institutions which are for the 
benefit of the State.” But would 
not the State be a great gainer by 
establishing some just proportion 
between its “encouragement” and 
the benefit conferred? Louis Blanc’s 
famous maxim, A chacun suivant ses 
euvres, though utterly impracticable 
in the relations of the State to indi- 
viduals, is surely very sensible when 
applied to corporate bodies which 
claim its assistance. 

“The doctrine, that a citizen can 
be justly called upon to contribute 
to the support of those things only 
which he approves, or which are of 
direct benefit to him,” is not worth 
the expression of disapproval which 
Dr. Eliot thinks necessary. What 
sane person ever held it? The doc- 
trine for which it is adroitly substi- 
tuted may be thus set forth: Those 
things which tax-payers are called 
upon to support should receive the 
approval of living men employed to 
conduct their government, and not 
merely the epproval of some dead 
man, or of some corporation claiming 
to act in his behalf, over which the 
said tax-payers have not the slightest 
control. It is this proposition to which 
any college president is requested to 
prove the converse. 

Pres. Eliot again avoids the real 
question, when he tells us, that “if a 
private person bequeath fifty thousand 
dollars with which to maintain six 
beds for Boston sick or wounded in 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
which is an institution supported by 
endowments, that beneficent act obvi- 
ates forever the necessity of maintain- 
ing six beds at the Boston City Hos- 
pital, which is an institution supported 
by direct taxation.” As everybody 


approves of endowments for general 
hospital purposes, and as nobody has 
asked for a law to limit endowments 
for any purpose whatever, the rele- 
vancy of this unexceptionable state- 
ment does not appear. Le tme make 
that slight change in the proposition 
which is necessary to throw light upon 
the matter in hand: In an endowed 
hospital containing one hundred beds, 
ten beds are supported by the indi- 
rect tax of exemption, which must 
otherwise be supported by direct tax- 
ation in a city hospital. If this case 
be presented, my answer is, that direct 
taxation is always for the advantage 
and instruction of the community, and 
that the money to support those ten 
beds had better be collected in that 
way. Now let us take another case: 
In an endowed school which subjects 
every teacher to a dogmatic test, and 
insists upon certain dogmas as neces- 
sary to salvation, there are one hun- 
dred pupils. Ten of these pupils are 
educated by the indirect tax of ex- 
emption, who must otherwise be edu- 
cated by a direct tax at a public 
school, where teachers are subjected 
to no tests save those of character 
and competency. In this case, those 
who do not admit the right of the 
State to appropriate money to sup- 
port any man’s religious creed will 
pronounce in favor of the direct. tax 
with considerable emphasis. 

The fear that wealthy men will 
cease to give to worthy objects, unless 
they are permitted to dispose of their 
neighbors’ money as well as their 
own, is surely an unnecessary anxi- 
ety. Imagine a generous person 
prevented from doing works of mercy. 
by the consideration that he could 
give away only what belonged to 
him, or, in other words, because prop- 
erty held subject to taxation must be 
given subject to taxation. When 
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monef is wanted to promote some 
wise scheme of co-operation by which 
working-men may obtain comfortable 
and healthy houses, when a sub- 
scription-paper is circulated to pro- 
yide a modest shelter for a soldier’s 
widow or a destitute clergyman, I 
suppose that no men are more confi- 
dently appealed to than Mr. Steven- 
son and Pres. Eliot. Have their 
hands ever been held by the reflec- 
tion, that the humble homes their 
generosity might aid in providing 
would be taxed by the city or town 
where they were placed? Do not let 
us forget, that, when tax-exemption is 
abolished, the aggregate earnings of 
the community, from which religion, 
charity, and education are supported, 
will suffer no diminution. Persons 
who now give to these worthy objects 
will give all the more, because they 
will have more to give from. Tax- 
payers will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are taxed for such 
objects as are approved by their rep- 
resentatives, and that they cannot be 
assessed by the whim of an eccentric 
individual, or at the fiat of an irre- 
sponsible corporation. 

Dr. Eliot’s panegyric upon endow- 
ments, and discourteous judgment of 
those, who, in some cases, have ques- 
tioned their usefulness, call for a word 
ofcomment. Turgot is, I believe, the 
only man of note who has objected to 
all endowments; and his influence in 
Massachusetts is not alarming. I 
have heard of no living man who 
does not heartily commend gifts or 
endowments for education and char- 
ity, when they are untrammelled by 
conditions, and do not encourage the 
existence of certain classes of unfor- 
tunates, by providing them with per- 
petual maintenance. It is not true 
that the scandalous corporate man- 
agement of charitable funds in Eng- 
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land is confined to “a few endowments 
six or seven centuries old.” Let any 
one who wishes for information upon 
this matter read the elaborate paper 
upon London Medical Charities in 
“The Westminster Review” for Jan- 
uary, 1874.. There is no better friend 
to the higher education in this coun- 
try than “The New York Nation.” 
And yet, in a recent issue (March 11, 
1875), that able journal is compelled 
to admit, that while our older colleges 
“have traditions to uphold, or de- 
nominational interests to care for, or 
political prejudices to satisfy, the 
newer ones are apt to have incurred @ 
bondage even worse still, in having 
to carry out the wishes of a founder, 
who, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, had only a faint notion of 
the nature and needs of a university, 
and sought rather to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory than to found a 
seat of learning.” It assures us that 
“the number of these honorably am- 
bitious, but ill-informed, and some- 
what eccentric testators, increases 
every year,” and that “the conse- 
quence is, that we are threatened 
with the spectacle, during the com- 
ing century, of the greatest waste 
of money, by well-meaning persons, 
the world has, perhaps, ever seen.” 
If these statements by a responsible 
authority are even approximately cor- 
rect, the general tax-payer may rea- 
sonably ask to be excused from en- 
couraging this “waste” by the 
scattering of indiscriminate aid among 
these “unwise donors” by whom 
“the cause of the higher education 
in the United States is really threat- 
ened.” As an expression of the 
better American opinion on the sub- 
ject of endowments, I refer to a 
carefully-written leader, entitled 
“Posthumous Charity,” which. ap- 
peared in “The New York Evening 
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Post,” in comment upon a late Boston 
bequest. We may infer that it ex- 
presses the views of the honored 
editor of that journal, as it certainly 
expresses the views of many thought- 
ful persons whose judgments are no 
less respected. And the men who 
hold these opinions are not to be 
deterred from acknowledging them 
by any offensive insinuations which 
parties who do not like them may see 
fit to make. 

Finally, it may modestly be doubt- 
ed whether gentlemen officially con- 
nected with special institutions are 
likely to see this question of tax- 
exemption in a true light, or are 
capable of forming a judicial estimate 
of its proportions. Je pense comme 
ma terre was the frank confession of 
the French nobleman. Good men 
who have charge of institutions of 
undoubted excellence will probably 
be the last to perceive that tax-ex- 
emption operates artificially, and, in 
many cases, mischievously; that its 
tests are utterly coarse and ineffectual: 
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and that the qualities by which large 
accumulations of capital are grasped 
in modern times, even if they entitle 
its possessors to direct its uses in the 
future, certainly do not entitle them 
to special aid, unless for special mer- 
its. The high social position of such 
defenders of this abuse as Mr. Ste- 
venson and Pres. Eliot, and the mon- 
eyed interests it has created, will pre- 
serve it fora time. But democracy 
is a good logician in the long-run, 
and will at last reach the conviction 
that no religion fervently believed, 
no charity really beneficent, can be 
wronged by requiring the sanction 
of living public opinion as the con- 
dition of public assistance. Those 
of our colleges and seminaries of learn- 
ing which are dispensing that “true 
knowledge, virtue, and piety,” for 
which the Church lifts up her prayers 
every Sunday, have nothing to fear 
from the law of natural selection that 
decrees the survival of the fittest. 

J. P. Quinoy. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 
“ask HIMSELF.” 


Rocer Carsury, when he received 
the letter from Hetta’s mother, desir- 
ing him to tell her all that he knew 
of Paul Montague’s connection with 
Mrs. Hurtle, found himself quite un- 
able to write a reply. He endeavored 
to ask himself what he would do in 
such a case, if he himself were not 


personally concerned; what advice, 
in this emergency, would he give to 
the mother, and what to the daughter, 


were he himself uninterested. He 
was sure, that as Hetta’s cousin, and 
asking as though he were Hetta’s 
brother, he would tell her that Paul 
Montague’s entanglement with that 
American woman should have forbid- 
den him, at any rate for the present, 
to offer his hand to any other lady. 
He thought that he knew enough of 
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all the circumstances to be sure that 
such would be his decision. He had 
seen Mrs. Hurtle with Montague at 
Lowestoffe, and had known that they 
were staying together as friends at 
the same hotel. He knew that she had 
come to England with the express 
purpose of enforcing the fulfilment 
of an engagement which Montague 
had often acknowledged. He knew 
that Montague made frequent visits 
to her in London. He had, in- 
deed, been told by Montague him- 
self, that, let the cost be what it might, 
the engagement should be, and in 
fact had been, broken off. He thor- 
oughly believed the man’s word, but 
put no trust whatever in his firmness. 
And, hitherto, he had no reason what- 
ever for supposing that Mrs. Hurtle 
had consented to be abandoned. What 
father, what elder brother, would allow 
a daughter or a sister to become en- 
gaged to a man embarrassed by such 
difficulties ? He certainly had coun- 
selled Montague to rid himself of the 
trammels by which he had surrounded 
himself; ‘but not, on that account, 


could he think that the. man, in his’ 


present condition, was fit to engage 
himself to another woman. 

All this was clear to Roger Car- 
bury. But then it had been equally 
clear to him that he could not, asa 
man of honor, assist his own cause by 
telling a tale, which tale had become 
known to him as the friend of the 
man against whom it would have 
to be told. He had resolved upon 
that as he left Montague and Mrs. 
Hurtle together upon the sands at 
Lowestoffe. But what was he to do 
now? The girl whom he loved had 
confessed her love for the other man, 
—that man, who, in seeking the 
girl’s love, had been, as he thought, so 
foul a traitor to himself. That he 
would hold himself as divided from 
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the man by a perpetual and undying 
hostility, he had determined. That 
his love for the woman would be 
equally perpetual, he was quite sure. 
Already there were floating across his 
brain ideas of perpetuating his name 
in the person of some child of Hetta’s, 
but with the distinct understanding 
that he and the child’s father should 
never see each other. No more than 
twenty-four hours had intervened be- 
tween the receipt of Paul’s letter and 
that from Lady Carbury; but, during 
those four and twenty hours, he had 
almost forgotten Mrs. Hurtle. The 
girl was gone from him; and he 
thought only of his own loss and of 
Paul’s perfidy. Then came the di- 
rect question as to which he was 
called upon for a direct answer. Did 
he know any thing of facts relating to 
the presence of a certain Mrs. Hurtle 
in London, which were of a nature to 
make it inexpedient that Hetta should 
accept Paul Montague as her be- 
trothed lover? Of course he did. 
The facts were all familiar to him. 
But how was he to tell the facts? In 
what words was he to answer such a 
letter. If he told the truth as he 
knew it, how was he to secure himself 
against the suspicion of telling a story 
against his rival in order that he 
might assist himself, or, at any rate, 
punish the rival ? 

As he could not trust himself to 
write an answer to Lady Carbury’s 
letter, he determined that he would 
go to London. If he must tell the © 
story, he could tell it better face to 
face than by any written words. So 
he made the journey, arrived in town 
late in the evening, and knocked at 
the door in Welbeck Street between 
ten and eleven on the morning after 
the unfortunate meeting which took 
place between Sir Felix and John 
Crumb. The page, when he opened 
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the door, looked as a page should 
look when the family to which he is 
attached is suffering from some ter- 
rible calamity. “My lady” had been 
summoned to the hospital to see Sir 
Felix, who was, as the page reported, 
in a very bad way indeed. The page 
did not exactly know what had hap- 
pened, but supposed that Sir Felix 
had lost most of his limbs by this 
time. Yes; Miss Carbury was up 
stairs, and would, no doubt, see her 
cousin, though she, too, was in a very 
bad condition, and dreadfully put 
about. That poor Hetta should be 
“put about,” with her brother in the 
hospital, and her lover in the toils of 
an abominable American woman, was 
natural enough. 

“ What’s this about Felix ?” asked 
Roger. The new trouble always has 
precedence over those which are of 
earlier date. 

“O Roger, I am so glad to see you! 
Felix did not come home last night; 
and this morning there came a man 
from the hospital in the city to say 
that he is there.” 

“ What has happened to him?” 

“Somebody — somebody has — 
beaten him,” said Hetta, whimpering. 
Then she told the story as far as she 
knew it. The messenger from the hos- 
pital had declared that the young man 
was in no danger, and that none of his 
bones were broken, but that he was 
terribly bruised about the face, that 
his eyes were in a frightful condition, 
sundry of his teeth knocked out, and 
his lips cut open. But the messenger 
had gone on to say the house surgeon 
had seen no reason why the young 
gentleman should not be taken home. 
“And mamma has gone to fetch 
him,” said Hetta. 

“That’s John Crumb,” said Roger. 
Hetta had never heard of John 
Crumb, and simply stared into her 


cousin’s face. You have not been 
told about John Crumb? No; you 
would not hear of him.” 

“Why should John Crumb beat 
Felix like that? ” 

“They say, Hetta, that women are 
the cause of most troubles that occur 
in the world.” The girl blushed up 
to her eyes, as though the whole story 
of Felix’s sin and folly had been told 
toher. “If it be as I suppose,” con- 
tinued Roger, “John Crumb has 
considered himself to be aggrieved, 
and has thus avenged himself.” 

“Did you know of him before ?” 

“Yes, indeed! very well. He isa 
neighbor of mine, and was in love with 
a girl, with all his heart; and he 
would have made her his wife, and have 
been good to her. He had a home 
to offer her, and is an honest man, with 
whom she would have been safe and 
respected and happy. Your brother 
saw her; and though he knew the 
story, though he had been told by 
myself that this honest fellow had 
placed his happiness on the girl’s love, 
he thought— well, I suppose he 
thought that such a pretty thing as 
this girl was too good for John 
Crumb.” 

“ But Felix has been going to marry 
Miss Melmotte ! ” 

“You're old-fashioned, Hetta. It 
used to be the way, to be off with 
the old love before you are on with 
the new; but that seems to be all 
changed now. Such fine young fellows 
as there are now can. be in love with 
two at once. That, I fear, is what 
Felix has thought; and now he has 
been punished.” 

“You know all about it then?” 

“No, I don’t know. But I think 
it has been so. I do know that John 
Crumb had threatened to do this 
thing; and I felt sure, that, sooner or 
later, he would be as good as his word. 
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If it has been so, who is to blame 
him?” 

Hetta as she’ heard the story hardly 
knew whether her cousin, in his man- 
ner of telling the story, was speaking 
of that other man, of that stranger of 
whom she had never heard, or of him- 
self. He would have made her his 
wife, and have been good to her. He 
had a home to offer her. He was an 
honest man, with whom she would 
have been safe and respected and 
happy. He had looked at her while 
speaking, as though it were her own 
case of which he spoke. And then, 
when he talked of the old-fashioned 
way of being off with. the old love be- 
fore you are on with the new, had he 
not alluded to Paul Montague and 
this story of the American woman ? 
But, if so, it was not for Hetta to 
notice it by words. He must speak 


more plainly than that before she 
could be supposed to know that he al- 


luded to her own condition. “It is 
very shocking,” she said. 

“Shocking, yes. One is shocked 
at it all. I pity your mother, and I 
pity you.” 

“Tt seems to me that nothing ever 
will be happy for us,” said Hetta. 
She was longing to be told something 
of Mrs. Hurtle; but she did not as yet 
dare to ask the question. 

“T do not know whether to wait for 
your mother or not,” said he after a 
short pause. 

“ Pray wait for her, if you are not 
very busy.” 

“Tcame up only to see her; but 
perhaps she would not wish me to be 
here when she brings Felix back to 
the house.” 

“Indeed she will. She would like 
you always to be here when there are 
‘troubles. O Roger! I wish you could 
‘tell me.” 

“Tell you what ?” 
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“ She has written to you, has she 
not ?” 

“ Yes; she has written to me.” 

“ And about me?” 

“Yes; about you, Hetta. And, 
Hetta, Mr. Montague has written to 
me also.” 

“ He told me that he would,” whis- 
pered Hetta. 

“ Did he tell you of my answer?” 

“No; he has told me of no answer. 
I have not seen him since.” 

“ You do not think that it can have 
been very kind, do you? I, also, have 
something of the feeling of John 
Crumb, though I shall not attempt to 
show it after the same fashion.” 

“Did you not say the girl had 
promised to love that man?” 

“T did not say so. But she had . 
promised. Yes, Hetta; there is a 
difference. The girl then was fickle, 
and went back from her word. You 
never have done that. I am not justi- 
fied in thinking even a hard thought 
of you. I have never harbored a 
hard thought of you. It is not you 
that I reproach. But he—he has 
been, if possible, more false than 
Felix.” 

“OQ Roger! 
false ?” 

Still he was not wishful to tell her 
the story of Mrs. Hurtle. The treach- 
ery of which he was speaking was that 
which he had thought had been com- 
mitted by his friend towards himself. 
“He should have left the place, and 
never have come near you,” said 
Roger, “when he found how it was 
likely to be with him. He owed it to 
me not to take the cup of water from 
my lips.” 

How was she to tell him that the 
cup of water never could have touched 
his lips? And yet, if this were the 
only falsehood of which he had to tell, 
she was bound to let him know that 


how has he been 
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it was so. That horrid story of Mrs. 
Hurtle — she would listen to that, if 
she could hear it; she would be all 
ears for that: but she could not ad- 
mit that her lover had sinned in loving 
her. “But, Roger,” she said, “it 
would have been the same.” 

“You say so. You may feel it; 
you may know it. I, at any rate, will 
not contradict you when you say that 
it must have been so. But he didn’t 
feel it; he didn’t know it. He was 
to me as a younger brother, and he 
has robbed me of every thing. Iunder- 
stand, Hetta, what you mean. I 
should never have succeeded. My 
happiness would have been impossible 
if Paul had never come home from 
America. I have told myself so a 
hundred times; but I cannot there- 
fore forgive him. And I won’t for- 
give him, Hetta. Whether you are 
his wife, or another man’s, or whether 
you are Hetta Carbury on to the end, 
my feeling to you will be the same. 
While we both live, you must be to 
me the dearest creature living. My 
hatred to him” — 

“O Roger! do not say hatred.” 

“ My hostility to him can make no 
difference in my feeling to you. I tell 
you, that, should you become his wife, 
you will stili be my love. As to not 
coveting, how is a man to cease to 
covet that which he has always covet- 
ed? But I shall be separated from 
you. Should I be dying, then I should 
send for you. You are the very es- 
sence of my life. I have no dream of 
happiness otherwise than as connected 
with you. He might have my whole 
property, and I would work for my 
bread, if I could only have a chance of 
winning you toshare my toils with me.” 

But still there was no word of Mrs. 
Hurtle. “ Roger,” she said, “I have 


given it all away now. It cannot be 
given twice.” 
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“If he were unworthy, would your 
heart never change ? ” 

“T think never. Roger, is he un- 
worthy ?” 

“ How can you trust me to answer 
such a question? He is my enemy. 
He has been ungrateful to me as one 
man hardly ever is to another. He 
has turned all my sweetness to gall, 
all my flowers to bitter weeds. He 
has choked up all my paths. And 
now you ask me whether he is un- 
worthy. I cannot tell you.” 

“Tf you thought him worthy, you 
would tell me,” she said, getting up, 
and taking him by the arm. 

“No; I will tell you nothing. Go 
to some one else, not to me.” And he 
tried with gentleness, but tried in- 
effectually, to disengage himself from 
her hold. 

“ Roger, if you knew him to be 
good, you would tell me, because you 
yourself are so good. Even though 
you hated him, you would say so. It 
would not be you to leave a false im- 
pression, even against your enemies. 
I ask you. because, however it may be 
with you, I know I can trust you. I 
can be nothing else to you, Roger; 
but I love you as a sister loves, 
and I come to you as a sister comes 
to a brother. He has my heart. 
Tell me, is there any reason why he 
should not also have my hand ?” 

“ Ask himself, Hetta.” 

“And you will tell me nothing? 
You will not try to save me, though 
you know that I am in danger? 
Who is — Mrs. Hurtle ?” ’ 

“ Have you asked him?” 

“Thad not heard her name when 
he parted from me. I did not even 
know that such a woman lived. Is 
it true that he has promised to marry 
her? Felix told me of her, and told 
me, also, that you knew. But I can- 
not trust Felix as I would trust you. 

















And mamma says that it is so; but 
mamma, also, bids me ask you. There 
is such a woman?” 

“There is such a woman cer- 
tainly.” 

And she has been —a friend of 
Pagil’s?” 

f‘ Whatever be the story, Hetta, 
fou shall not hear it from me. I 
will say neither evil nor good of the 
man, except in regard to his conduct 
to myself. Send for him, and ask 
him to tell you the story of Mrs. 
Hurtle as it concerns himself. I do 
not think he will lie; but, if he lies, 
you will know that he is lying.” 

“ And that is all?” 

“ All that I can say, Hetta. You 
ask me to be your brother; but I can- 
not put myself in the place of your 
brother. I tell you plainly that I 
am your lover, and shall remain so. 
Your brother would welcome the man 
whom you would choose as your hus- 
band. I can never welcome any hus- 
band of yours. I think if twenty 
years were to pass over us, and you 
were still Hetta Carbury, I should 
still be your lover, though an old 
one. What is now to be done about 
Felix, Hetta? ” 

“ Ah, what can be done? I think 
sometimes that it will break mamma’s 
heart.” 

“ Your mother makes me angry by 
her continual indulgence.” 

“But what can she do? You 
would not have her turn him into 
the street ? ” 

“T do not know that I would not. 
For a time it might serve him, per- 
haps. Here is the cab. Here they 
are. Yes, you had better go down 
and let your mother know that I am 
here. They will perhaps take him 
up to bed, so that I need not see 
him.” 

Hetta did as she was bid, and met 
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her mother and her brother in the hall. 
Felix, having the full use of his arms 
and legs, was able to descend from 
the cab, and hurry across the pave- 
ment into the house, and then, with- 
out speaking a word to his sister, hid 
himself in the dining-room. His 
face was strapped up with plaster, so 
that not a feature was visible; and 
both his eyes were swollen and blue; 
part of his beard had been cut away; 
and his physiognomy had altogether 
been so treated, that even the page 
would hardly have known him. 
“ Roger is up stairs, mamma,” said 
Hetta, in the hall. 

“ Has he heard about Felix? has 
he come about that ?” 

“He has heard only what I have 
told him. He has come because of 
your letter. He says that a man 
named Crumb did it.” 

“Then he does know. Who can 
have told him? He always knows 
every thing. O Hetta! what am I 
todo? Where shall I go with this 
wretched boy ? ” 

“Ts he hurt, niamma?” 

“ Hurt ? Of course he is hurt; hor- 
ribly hurt. The brute tried to kill 
him. They say that he will be 
dreadfully scarred forever. But, O 
Hetta! what am I to do with him? 
What am I to do with myself and 
you?” 

On this occasion, Roger was saved 
from the annoyance of any personal 
intercourse with his cousin Felix, 
The unfortunate one was made as 
comfortable as circumstances would 
permit, in the parlor; and Lady Car- 
bury then went up ‘to her cousin in 
the drawing-room. She had learned 
the truth with some fair approach to 
accuracy, though Sir Felix himself 
had, of course, lied as to every de- 
tail. There arc some circumstances 
so distressing in themselves,as to 
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make lying almost a necessity. When 
a@ young man has behaved badly 
about a woman, when a young man 
has been beaten without returning a 
blow, when a young man’s pleasant 
vices are brought directly under a 
mother’s eyes, what can he do but 
lie? How could Sir Felix tell the 
truth about that rash encounter? 
But the policeman who had brought 
him to the hospital had told all that 
he knew. The man who had thrashed 
the baronet had been called Crumb; 
and the thrashing had been given on 
the score of a young woman called 
Ruggles. So much was known at 
the hospital ; and so much could not 
be hidden by any lies which Sir 
Felix might tell. And when Sir Fe- 
lix swore that a policeman was holding 
him while Crumb was beating him, 
no one believed him. In such cases, 
the liar does not expect to be believed. 
He knows that his disgrace will be 
made public, and only hopes to be 
saved from the ignominy of declaring 
it with his own words. 

“What am I to do with him?” 
Lady Carbury said to her cousin. 
“It is no use telling me to leave him. 
I can’t do that. I know he is bad. 
I know that I have done much to 
make him what he is.” As she said 
this, the tears were running down her 
poor worn cheeks. “But he is my 
child. What am I to do with him 
now?” 

This was a question which Roger 
found it almost impossible to answer. 
If he had spoken his thoughts, he 
would have declared that Sir Felix 
had reached an age, at which, if a 
man will go headlong to destruction, 
he must go headlong to destruction. 
Thinking as he did of his cousin, he 
could see no possible salvation for 
him. ‘Perhaps you should take him 
© abroad,” he said. 


“ Would he be better abroad than 
here ?” 

“He would have less opportunity 
for vice, and fewer means of running 
you into debt.” 

Lady Carbury, as she turned this 
counsel in her mind, thought of all 
the hopes which she had indulged, — 
her literary aspirations, her Tuesday 
evenings, her desire for society, her 
Brounes, her Alfs, and her Bookers, 
her pleasant drawing-room, and the 
determination which she had made, 
that now, in the afternoon of her days, 
she would become somebody in the 
world. Must she give it all up, and 
retire tothe dreariness of some French 
town, because it was no longer possi- 
ble that she should live in London 
with such a son as hers? There 
seemed to be a cruelty in this beyond 
all cruelties that she had hitherto 
endured. ‘This was harder even than 
those lies which had been told of her, 
when, almost in fear of her life, she had 
tun from her husband’s house. But 
yet she must do even this, if in no other 
way she and her son could be to- 
gether. “Yes,” she said, “I suppose 
it would be so. I only wish that I 
might die, so that were an end of it.” 

“He might go out to one of the 
colonies,” said Roger. 

“ Yes— be sent away that he might 
kill himself with drink in the bush, 
and so be got rid of. I have heard 
of that before. Wherever he goes, I 
shall go.” 

As the reader knows, Roger Car- 
bury had not latterly held this cousin 
of his in much esteem. He knew her 
to be worldly, and he thought her to 


be unprincipled. But now, at. this - 


moment, her exceeding love for the 
son whom she could no longer pretend 
to defend wiped out all her sins: He 
forgot the visit made to Carbury 
under false pretences, and the Mel- 
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mottes, and all the little tricks which 
he had detected, in his appreciation 
of an affection which was pure and 
beautiful. “If you like to let your 
house for a period,” he said, “ mine is 
open to you.” 

“ But, Felix?” 

“ You shall take him there. “I am 
all alone in the world. I can make a 
home for myself at the cottage. It is 


empty now. If you think that would 
save you, you can try it for six 
months.” 


“And turn you out of your own 
house? No, Roger; I cannot do that. 
And, Roger—what is to be done 
about Hetta?” Hetta herself had 
retreated, leaving Roger and her 
mother alone together, feeling sure 
that there would be questions asked 
and answered in her absence respect- 
ing Mrs. Hurtle, which her presence 
would prevent. She wished it could 
have been otherwise, that she might 
have been allowed to hear it all her- 
self, as she was sure that the story 
coming through her mother would 
not savor so completely of unalloyed 
truth as if told to her by her cousin 
Roger. 

“ Hetta can be trusted to judge for 
herself,” he said. 

“How can you say that, when she 
has just accepted this young man? 
Is it not true that he is even now liv- 
ing with an American woman whom 
he has promised to marry ?” 

“ No, that is not true.” 

“What is true, then? Is he not 
engaged to the woman ?” 

Roger hesitated a moment. “TI do 
not know that even that is true. 
When last he spoke to me about it, 
he declared that the engagement was 
atanend. I have told Hetta to ask 


himself. Let her tell him that she 
has heard of this woman from you, 
and that it behooves her to know the 
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truth. I do not love him, Lady Car- 
bury. He has no longer any place in 
my friendship. But I think, that, if 
Hetta asks him simply what is the 
nature of his connection with Mrs. 
Hurtle, he will tell her the truth.” 

Roger did not again see Hetta 
before he left the house, nor did he 
see his cousin Felix at all. He had 
now done all that he could do by his 
journey up to London; and he re- 
turned on that day back to Carbury. 
Would it not be better for him, in 
spite of the protestations which he had 
made, to dismiss the whole family 
from his mind? There could be no 
other love for him. He must be des- 
olate and alone. But he might then 
save himself from a world of cares, 
and might gradually teach himself to 
live as though there were no such 
woman as Hetta Carbury in the 
world. But no: he would not allow 
himself to believe that this could be 
right. The very fact of his love made 
it a duty to him — made it almost 
the first of his duties—to watch 
over the interests of her he loved, and 
of those who belonged to her. 

But among those so belonging he 
did not recognize Paul Montague. 


CHAPTER LXXIIL. 


MARIE’S FORTUNE. 


Wuen Marie Melmotte assured 
Sir Felix Carbury that her father had 
already endowed her with a large for- 
tune, which could not be taken from 
her without her own consent, she 
spoke no more than the truth. She: 
knew of the matter almost as little as. 
it was possible that she should know. 
As far as reticence on the subject 
was compatible with the object he 
had in view, Melmotte had kept from 
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her all knowledge of the deéfails of 
the arrangement. But it had been 
necessary, when the thing was done, 
to explain, or to pretend to explain, 
much; and Marie’s memory, and also 
her intelligence, had been strong be- 
yond her father’s anticipation. He 
was deriving a very considerable in- 
come from a large sum of money 
which he had invested in foreign 
funds in her name, and had got her 
to execute a power of attorney en- 
abling him to draw this income on her 
behalf. This he had done, fearing 
shipwreck in the course which he 
meant to run, and resolved, that, let 
circumstances go as they might, there 
should still be left enough to him of 
the money which he had realized to 
enable him to live in comfort and 
luxury, should he be doomed to live 
in obscurity, or even in infamy. He 
had sworn to himself solemnly that 
under no circumstances would he allow 
this money to go back into the vor- 
tex of his speculations; and hitherto 
he had been true to his oath. Though 
bankruptcy and apparent ruin might 
be imminent, he would not bolster up 
his credit by the use of this money, 
even though it might appear at the 
moment that the money would be 
sufficient for the purpose. If such a 
day should come, then, with that cer- 
tain income, he would make himself 
happy if possible, or, at any rate, 
luxurious, in whatever city of the 
world might know least of his ante- 
cedents, and give him the warmest 
welcome on behalf of his wealth. 
Such had been his scheme of life. 
But he had failed to consider various 
circumstances. His daughter might 
be untrue to him, or, in the event of 
her marriage, might fail to release his 
property; or it might be that the 
very money should be required to 
dower his daughter; or there might 


come troubles on him so great, that 
even the certainty of a future income 
would not enable him to bear them, 
Now, at this present moment, his 
mind was tortured by great anxiety. 
Were he to resume this property, it 
would more than enable him to pay 
all that was due to the Longestaffes, 
It would do that, and tide him, for a 
time, over some other difficulties, 
Now, in regard to the Longestaffes 
themselves, he certainly had no desire 
to depart from the rule which he had 
made for himself, on their behalf. 
Were it necessary that a crash should 
come, they would be as good creditors 
as any other. But then he was pain- 
fully alive to the fact that something 
beyond simple indebtedness was in- 
volved in that transaction. He had 
with his own hand traced Dolly 
Longestaffe’s signature on the letter 
which he had found in old Mr. Longe- 
staffe’s drawer. He had found it in 


an envelope, addressed by the elder. 


Mr. Longestaffe to Messrs. Slow and 
Bideawhile; and he had himself posted 
this letter in a pillar-box near to his 
own house. In the execution of this 
maneeuvre, circumstances had greatly 
befriended him. He had become the 
tenant of Mr. Longestaffe’s house, 
and, at the same time, had only been 
the joint tenant of Mr. Longestaffe’s 
study; so that Mr. Longestaffe’s 
papers wese almost in his very hands. 
To pick a lock was ‘with him an 
accomplishment long since learned. 
But his science in that line did not go 
so far as to enable him to replace the 
bolt in its receptacle. He had picked 
a lock, had found the letter prepared 
by Mr. Bideawhile with its accom- 
panying envelope, and had then al- 
ready learned enough of the domestic 
circumstances of the Longestaffe fami- 
ly to feel assured, that, unless he 
could assist the expedition of this 
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hitherto uncompleted letter by his 
own skill, the letter would never reach 
its intended destination. In all this, 
fortune had, in some degree, be- 
friended him, The circumstances 
being as they were, it was hardly 
possible that the forgery should be 
discovered. Even though the young 
man were to swear that the signature 
was not his, even though the old man 
were to swear that he had left that 
drawer properly locked with the un- 
signed letter in it, still there could be 
no evidence. People might think; 
people might speak; people might 
feel sure; and then a crash would 
come: but there would still be that 
ample fortune on which to retire, and 
eat and drink, and make merry, for 
the rest of his days. 

Then there came annoying com- 
plications in his affairs. What had 
been so easy in reference to that 
letter which Dolly Longestaffe never 
would have signed was less easy, but 
but still feasible, in another matter. 
Under the joint pressure of immedi- 
ate need, growing ambition, and in- 
creasing audacity, it had been done. 
Then the rumors were spread abroad, 
which to Melmotte were serious 
indeed, as they named, at any rate in 
reference to Dolly Longestaffe, the 
very thing that had been done. Now 
if that, or the like of that, were 
brought actually home to him, if 
twelve jurymén could be got to say 
that he had done that thing, of what 
use, then, would be all that money ? 
When that fear arose, then there 
arose, also, the question, whether it 
might not be well to use the money 
to save him from such ruin, if it 
might be so used. No doubt all 
danger in that Longestaffe affair 
might be bought off by payment of 
the price stipulated for the Picker- 
ing property. Neither would Dolly 
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Longestaffe nor Squercum, of whom 
Mr. Melmotte had already heard, 
concern himself in this matter, if the 
money claimed were paid. But then 
the money would be as good as wasted 
by such a payment, if, as he firmly 
believed, no sufficient evidence could 
be produced to prove the thing which 
he had done. 

But the complications were so 
many! Perhaps, in his admiration 
for the country of his adoption, Mr. 
Melmotte had allowed himself to 
attach higher privileges to the British 
aristocracy than do in truth belong 
tothem. He did in his heart believe, 
that, could he be known to all the world 
as the father-in-law of the eldest son 
of the Marquis of Auld Reekie, he 
would become, not really free of the 
law, but almost safe from its fangs in 
regard to such an affair as this. He 
thought he could so use the family 
with which he would be connected as 
to force from it that protection which 
he would need. And then, again, if 
he could tide over. this bad time, how 
glorious would it be to have a British 
marquis for his son-in-law! Like 
many others, he had failed altogether 
to inquire when the pleasure to him- 
self would come, or what would be 
its nature. But he did believe that 
such a marriage would add a charm 
to his life. Now he knew that Lord 
Nidderdale could not be got to marry 
his daughter without the positive 
assurance of absolute property ; but he 
did think that the income which 
might thus be transferred with Marie, 
though it fell short of that which had 
been promised, might suffice for the 
time; and he had already given 
proof to the marquis’s lawyer that 
his daughter was possessed of the 
property in question. 

And, indeed, there was another com- 
plication which had arisen within the 
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last few days, and which had startled 
Mr. Melmotte very much indeed. 
On a certain morning, he had sent 
for Marie to the study, and had told 
her that he should require her signa- 
ture in reference to a deed. She had 
asked him what deed. He had re- 
plied, that it would be a document 
regarding money, and reminded her 
that she had signed such a deed once 
before, telling her that it was all in 
the way of business. It was not 
necessary that she should ask any 
more questions, as she would be 
wanted only to sign the paper. Then 
Marie astounded him, not merely by 
showing him that she understood a 
great deal more of the transaction 
than he had thought, but also by a 
positive refusal to sign any thing at 
all. The reader may understand that 
there had been many words between 
them. “I know, papa. It is that 


you may have the money to do what 


you like with. You have been so 
unkind to me about Sir Felix Car- 
bury, that I won’t do it. If I ever 
marry, the money will belong to my 
husband.” His breath almost failed 
him as he listened to these words. 
He did not know whether to ap- 
proach her with threats, with en- 
treaties, or with blows. Before the 
interview was over, he had tried all 
three. He had told her that he 
could and would put her in prison 
for conduct so fraudulent; he be- 
sought her not to ruin her parent by 
such monstrous perversity; and at 
last he took her by both arms, and 
shook her violently. But Marie was 
quite firm. He might cut her to 
pieces; but she would sign nothing. 
“T suppose you thought Sir Felix 
would have had the entire sum,” 
said the father with deriding scorn. 
“And he would—if he had the 
spirit to take it,” answered Marie. 
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This was another reason for stick- 
ing to the Nidderdale plan. He 
would, no doubt, lose the immediate 
income; but, in doing so, he would 
secure the marquis. He was there- 
fore induced, on weighing in his 
nicest-balanced scales the advantages 
and disadvantages, to leave the 
Longestaffes unpaid, and to let Nid- 
derdale have the money. Not that 
he could make up his mind to such a 
course with any conviction that he 
was doing the best for himself. The 
dangers on all sides were very great: 
but at the present moment audacity - 
recommended itself to him ; and this 
was the boldest stroke. Marie had 
now said that she would accept Nid- 
derdale — or the sweep at the cross- 
ing. 

On Monday morning, —it was oa 
the preceding Thursday that he had 
made his famous speech in parlia- 
ment, —one of the Bideawhiles had 
come to him in the city. He had 
told Mr. Bideawhile that all the world 
knew that just at the present moment 
money was very “tight” in the city. 
“We are not asking for payment of 
acommercial debt,” said Mr. Bide- 
awhile, “ but for the price of a con- 
siderable property which you have 
purchased.” Mr. Melmotte had sug- 
gested that the characteristics of the 
money were the same, let the sum in 
question have become due how it 
might. Then he offered to make the 
payment in two bills, at three and six 
months’ date, with proper interest 
allowed. But this offer Mr. Bide- 
awhile scouted with indignation, de- 
manding that the title-deeds might 
be restored to them. 

“You have no right whatever to 
demand the title-deeds,” said Mel- 
motte. “You can only claim the 
sum due; and I have already told you 
how I propose to pay it.” 
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Mr. Bideawhile was nearly beside 
himself with dismay. In the whole 
course of his business, in all the 
records of the very respectable firm 
to which he belonged, there had 
never been such a thing as this. Of 
course Mr. Longestaffe had been the 
person to blame, — so, at least, all the 
Bideawhiles declared among them- 
selves. He had been so anxious to 
have dealings with the man of money, 
that he had insisted that the title- 
deeds should be given up. But then 
the title-deeds had not been his to 
surrender. The Pickering estate had 
been the joint property of him and 
hisson. The house had been already 
pulled down; and now the purchaser 
offered bills in lieu of the purchase- 
money. “Do you mean to tell me, 
Mr. Melmotte, that you have not got 
the money to pay for what you have 
bought, and that, nevertheless, the 
title-deeds have already gone out of 
your hands ? ” 

“T have property to ten times the 
value, twenty times the value, thirty 
times the value,” said Melmotte 
proudly. But you must know, I 
should think by this time, that a man 
engaged in large affairs cannot always 
realize such a sum as eighty thousand 
pounds at a day’s notice.” Mr. 
Bideawhile, without using language 
that was absolutely vituperative, gave 
Mr. Melmotte to understand that he 
thought that he and his client had 
been robbed, and that he should at 
once take whatever severest steps the 
law put in his power. As Mr. Mel- 
motie shrugged his shoulders, and 
made no further reply, Mr. Bide- 
awhile could only take his departure. 

The attorney, although he was 
bound to be stanch to his own client, 
and to his own house, in opposition to 
Mr. Squercum, nevertheless was be- 
coming doubtful in his own mind as 
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to the genuineness of the letter which 
Dolly was so persistent in declaring 
that he had not signed. Mr. Longe- 
statfe himself, who was at any rate 
an honest man, had given it as his 
opinion that Dolly had not signed 
the letter. His son had certainly re- 
fused to sign it once, and, as far as he 
knew, could have had no opportunity 
of signing it since. He was all but 
sure that he had left the letter under 
lock and key in his own drawer in 
the room which had latterly become 
Melmotte’s study as well as his own. 
Then, on entering the room in Mel- 
motte’s, presence, — their friendship 
at the time having already ceased, — 
he found that his drawer was open. 
This same Mr. Bideawhile was with 
him at the time. “Do you mean to 
say that I have opened your drawer?” 
said Mr. Melmotte. Mr. Longestaffe 
had become very red in the face, and 
had replied by saying that he certainly 
made no such accusation, but as cer- 
tainly he had not left the drawer un- 
locked. He knew his own habits, 
and was sure that he had never left that 
drawer open in his life. “Then you 
must have changed the habits of your 
life on this occasion,” said Mr. Mel- 
motte with spirit. Mr. Longestaffe 
would trust himself to no other word 
within the house; but, when they 
were out in the street together, he 
assured the lawyer that certainly that 
drawer had been left locked, and 
that, to the best of his belief, the 
letter unsigned had been left within 
the drawer. Mr. Bideawhile could 
only remark that it was the most un- 
fortunate circumstance with which he 
had ever been concerned. 

The marriage with Nidderdale would, 
upon the whole, be the best thing, if 
it could only be accomplished. The 
reader must understand, that, though 
Mr. Melmotte had allowed himself 
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considerable poetical license in that 
statement as to property thirty times 
as great as the price which he ought 
to have paid for Pickering, still there 
was property. The man’s specula- 
tions had been so great and so wide, 
that he did not really know what he 
owned, or what he owed. But he 
did know, that, at the present moment, 
he was driven very hard for large 
sums. Hischief trust for immediate 
money was in Cohenlupe, in whose 
hands had really been the manipula- 
tion of the shares of the Mexican 
Railway. He had trusted much to 
Cohenlupe, — more than it had been 
customary with -him to trust to any 
man. Cohenlupe assured him that 
nothing could be done with the rail- 
way shares at the present moment. 
They had fallen, under the panic, 
almost to nothing. , Now, in the time 
of his trouble, Melmotte wanted 
money from the great railway; but, 
just because he wanted money, the 
great railway was worth nothing. 
Cohenlupe told him that he must tide 
over the evil hour —or, rather, over 
an evil month. It was at Cohen- 
lupe’s instigation that he had offered 
the two bills to Mr. Bideawhile. 
“Offer ’em again,” said Cohenlupe. 
“He must take the bills sooner or 
later.” 

On the Monday afternoon, Mel- 
motte met Lord Nidderdale in the 
lobby of the House. “ Have you seen 
Marie lately?” he said. Nidderdale 
had been assured that morning, by 
his father’s lawyer, in his father’s 
presence, that, if he married Miss 
Melmotte at present, he would un- 
doubtedly become possessed of an 
income amounting to something over 
five thousand poundsa year. He had 
intended to get more than that, and 
was hardly prepared to accept Marie at 
such a price ; but then there probably 


would be more. No doubt there was a 
difficulty about Pickering. Melmotte 
certainly had been raising money ; but 
this might, probably, be an affair of a 
few weeks. Melmotte had declared 
that Pickering should be made over 
to the young people at the marriage, 
His father had recommended him to 
get the girl to name a day. The 
marriage could be broken off at the 
last day, if the property were not 
forthcoming. 

“Tam going up to your house al- 
most immediately,” said Nidderdale. 

“You'll find the women at tea toa 
certainty between five and six,” said 
Melmotte. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
MELMOTTE MAKES A FRIEND. 


“Have you been thinking any 
more about it?” Lord Nidderdale 
said to the girl as soon as Madame 
Melmotte had succeeded in leaving 
them alone together. 

“T have thought ever so much 
more about it,” said Marie. 

“ And what’s the result ? ” 

“Qh, I'll have you!” 

“That’s right,” said Nidderdale, 
throwing himself on the sofa close to 
her, so that he might put his arm 
round her waist. 

“Wait a moment, Lord Nidder- 
dale,” she said. 

“You might as well call me 
John.” 

“Then wait a moment — John. 
You think you might as well marry 
me, though you don’t love me a bit.” 

“That’s not true, Marie.” 

“Yes, it is: it’s quite true. And 
I think just the same, — that I might 
as well marry you, though I don’t love 
you a bit.” 

“But you will.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t feel like it 
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just at present. You had better 
know the exact truth, you know. I 
have told my father, that I did not 
think you’d ever come again, but that, 
if you did, I would accept you. But 
I’m not going to tell any stories 
about it. You know who I’ve been 
in love with.” 

“ But you can’t be in love with him 
now.” 

“Why not ? I can’t marry him: I 
know that. And, if he were to come 
to me, I don’t think that I would. 
He has behaved bad.” | 

“ Have I behaved bad ?” 

“Not like him. You never did 
care, and you never said you cared.” 

“Oh, yes, I have!” 

“Not at first. You say it now be- 
cause you think that I shall like it. 
But it makes no difference now. I 
don’t mind about your arm being 
there if we are to be married; only 
it’s just as well for both of us to look 
on it as business.” 

“ How very hard you are, Marie!” 

“No, I ain’t. I wasn’t hard to 
Sir Felix Carbury, and so I tell you. 
I did love him.” 

“Surely you have found him out 
now.” 

% Yes, I have,” said Marie. “He’s 
@ poor creature.” 

“He has just been thrashed, you 
know, in the streets, — most horri- 
bly.” Marie had not been told of 
this, and started back from her lov- 
er’s arms. “ You hadn’t heard it?” 

“ Who has thrashed him ?” 

“T don’t want to tell the story 
against him; but they say he has 
been cut about in a terrible manner.” 

“ Why should anybody beat him ? 
Did he do any thing ?” 

“There was a young lady in the 
question, Marie.” 

“A young lady! What young 
lady? I don’t believe it. But it’s 
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nothing to me. I don’t care about 
any thing, Lord Nidderdale — not a 
bit. I suppose you’ve made up all 
that out of your own head.” 

“Indeed, no! I believe he was 
beaten, and I believe it was about a 
young woman. But it signifies noth- 
ing tome, and I don’t suppose it signi- 
fies much to you. Don’t you think we 
might fix a day, Marie?” 

“T don’t care the least,” said Marie. 
“The longer it’s put off, the better I 
shall like it: that’s all.” 

“ Because I’m so detestable ? ” 

“ No, you ain’t detestable. I think 
you are a very good fellow; only 
you don’t care for me. But it is 
detestable not being able to do what 
one wants. It’s detestable having 
to quarrel with everybody, and never 
to be good friends with :anybody. 
And it’s horribly detestable having 
nothing on earth to give one any 
interest.” 

“ You couldn’t take any interest in 
me?” 

“Not the least.” 

“Suppose you try. Wouldn’t you 
like to know any thing about the 
place where we live? ” 

“Tt’s a castle, I know.” 

“ Yes, Castle Reekie; ever so many 
hundred years old!” 

“T hate old places. I should like 
a new. house, and a new dress, and a 
new horse every week, and a new 
lover. Your father lives at the castle. 
I don’t suppose we are to go and live 
there too.” 

“We shall be tiere sometimes. 
When shall it be ?” 

“ The year after next.” 

“ Nonsense, Marie!” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ You wouldn’t be ready.” 

“You may manage it all just as you 
like with papa. Oh, yes! kiss me; 
of course, you may. If I’m to belong 
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to you, what does it matter? No, I 
won’t say that I love you. But, if 
ever I do say it, you may be sure it 
will be true. That’s more than you 
can say of yourself, John.” 

So the interview was over; and Nid- 
derdale walked back to the house, 
thinking of his lady-love, as far as he 
was able to bring his mind to any 
operation of thinking. He was fully 
determined to go on with it. As far 
as the girl herself was concerned, she 
had, in these latter days, become 
much more attractive to him than 
when he had first known her. She 
certainly was not a fool. And, though 
he could not tell himself that she was 
altogether like a lady, still she had a 
manner of her own, which made him 
think tlat she would be able to live 
with ladies. And he did think, that, 
in spite of all she said to the contrary, 
she was becoming fond of him, as he 
certainly had become fond of her. 
“Have you been up with the la- 
dies?” Melmotte asked him. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ And what does Marie say ?” 

“That you must fix the day.” 

“We'll have it very soon then; 
some time next month. You’ll want 
to get away in August; and, to tell 
the truth, so shall I. I never was 
worked so hard in my life as I’ve 
been this summer. The electiqn and 
that horrid dinner had something to 
do with it. And I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I’ve had a fearful weight 
on my mind in reference to money. 
I never had to find so many large 
sums in so short a time. And I’m 
not quite through it yet.” 

“T wonder why you gave the din- 
ner then.” 

“ My dear boy,” — it was very 
pleasant to him to call the son of a 
marquis his dear boy, — “ as regards 
expenditure, that was a flea-bite. 
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Nothing that I could spend myself 
would have the slightest effect upon 
my condition, one way or the other.” 

“TI wish it could be the same way 
with me,” said Nidderdale. 

“Tf you chose to go into business 
with me, instead of taking Marie’s 
money out, it very soon would be so 
with you. But the burden is very 
great. I never know whence these 
panics arise, or why they come, or 
whither they go. But, when they do 
come, they are like a storm at sea, 
It is only the, strong ships that can 
stand the fury of the winds and 
waves. And then the buffeting 
which a man gets leaves him only 
half the man he was. I’ve had it 
very hard this time.” 

“T suppose you are getting right 
now.” 

“Yes, I am getting right. I am 
not in any fear, if you mean that. 
I don’t mind telling you every thing, 
as it is settled now that you are to be 
Marie’s husband. I know that you 
are honest, and that, if you could hurt 
me by repeating what I say, you 
wouldn’t do it.” 

“Certainly, I would not.” 

“ You see I’ve no partner, — nobody 
that is bound to know my affairs. 
My wife is the best woman in the 
world, but is utterly unable to under- 
stand any thing about it. Of course 
I can’t talk freely to Marie. Co- 
henlupe, whom you see so much with 
me, is all very well, in his way; but I 
never talk over my affairs with him. 
He is concerned with me in one or 
two things, —our American Railway 
for instance; but he has no interest 
generally in my house. It is all on 
my own shoulders, and I can tell you 
the weight is a little heavy. It will 
be the greatest comfort to me in the 
world, if I can get you to have an 
interest in the matter.” 
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“JT don’t suppose I could ever 
really be any good at business,” said 
the modest young lord. 

“You wouldn’t come and work, I 
suppose. I shouldn’t expect that. 
But I should be glad to think that I 
could tell you how things are going 
on. Of course, you heard all that 
was said just before the election. 
For forty-eight hours, I had a very 
bad time of it then. The fact was, 
that Alf, and they who were support- 
ing him, thought that they could 
earry the election by running me 
down. They were at it for a fort- 
night, perfectly unscrupulous as to 
what they said, or what harm they 
might do me and others. I thought 
that very cruel. They couldn’t get 
their man in; but they could and did 
have the effect of depreciating my 
property suddenly by nearly half a 
million of money. Think what that 
is!” 

“T don’t understand how it could 
be done.” 

“ Because you don’t understand 
how delicate a thing is credit. They 
persuaded a lot of men to stay away 
from that infernal dinner; and conse- 
quently it was spread about the town 
that I was ruined. The effect upon 
shares which I held was instantane- 
ous and tremendous. The Mexican 
Railway were at 117; and they fell 
from that in two days to something 
quite nominal, so that selling was 
out of the question. Cohenlupe and 
I between us had about eight thou- 
sand of these shares. Think what 
that comes to!” Nidderdale tried to 
calculate what it did come to, but 
failed altogether. “That’s what I 
call a blow, —a terrible blow. When 
@ man is concerned as I am with 
money interests, and concerned large- 
ly with them all, he is, of course, ex- 
changing one property for another 
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every day of his life, according as 
the markets go. I don’t keep such a 
sum as that in one concern as an in- 
vestment. Nobody does. Then, when 
a panic comes, don’t you see how it 
hits?” 

“Will they never go up again?” 

“Oh, yes!— perhaps higher than 
ever. But it will take time. And 
in the mean time I am driven to fall 
back upon property intended for other 
purposes. ‘That’s the meaning of 
what you hear about that place down 
in Sussex, which I bought for Marie. 
I was so driven, that I was obliged 
to raise forty or fifty thousand where- 
ever I could. But that will be all 
right in a week or two; and, as for 
Marie’s money, — that, you know, is 
settled.” 

He quite succeeded in making 
Nidderdale believe every word that 
he spoke; and he produced, also, a 
friendly feeling in the young man’s 
bosom, with something approaching 
to a desire that he might be of ser- 
vice to his future father-in-law. Ha- 
zily, as through a thick fog, Lord 
Nidderdale thought that he did see 
something of the troubles, as he had 
long seen something of the glories, 
of commerce on an extended ‘scale; 
and an idea occurred to him, that it 
might be almost more exciting than 
whist or unlimited loo, He resolved, 
too, that whatever the man might 
tell him should never be divulged. 
He was, on this occasion, somewhat 
captivated by Melmotte, and went 
away from the interview with the 
conviction that the financier was a 
big man, — one with whom he could 
sympathize, and to whom, in a certain 
way, he could become attached. 

And Melmotte himself had derived 
positive pleasure even from a simu- 
lated confidence in his son-in-law. It 
had been pleasant to him to talk as 
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though he were talking to a young 
friend whom he trusted. It was im- 
possible that he could really admit 
any one to a participation in his 
secrets. It was out of the question 
that he should ever allow himself to 
be betrayed into speaking the truth 
of his own affairs. Of course, every 
word he had said to Nidderdale had 
been a lie, or intended to corroborate 
lies. But it had not been only on 
behalf of the lies that he had talked 
after this fashion. Even though his 
friendship with the young man were 
but a mock friendship, though it 
would too probably be turned into 
bitter enmity before three months 
had passed by, still there was a pleas- 
ure in it. The Grendalls had left 
him since the day of the dinner; 
Miles having sent him a letter up 
from the country, complaining of 
severe illness. It was a comfort to 
him to have some one to whom he 
could speak; and he much preferred 
Nidderdale to Miles Grendall. 

This conversation took place in the 
smoking-room. When it was over, 
Melmotte went into the house, and 
Nidderdale strolled away to the Bear- 
garden. The Bear-garden had been 
opened again, though with difficulty, 
and with diminished luxury; nor 
could even this be done without rigid 
laws as to the payment of ready 
money. Herr Vossner had never 
more been heard of; but the bills 
which Vossner had left unpaid were 
held to be good against the club: 
whereas, every note of hand which he 
had taken from the members was left 
in the possession of Mr. Fleeceflat. Of 
course, there was sorrow and trouble 
at the Bear-garden; but still the 
institution had become so absolutely 
necessary to its members, that it had 
been re-opened under a new manage- 
ment, No one had felt this need 
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more strongly, during every hour of 
the day, —of the day as he counted 
his days; rising, as he did, about an 
hour after nocn, and going to bed 
three or four hours after midnight, — 
than did Dolly Longestaffe. The Bear- 
garden had become so much to him, 
that he had begun to doubt whether 
life would be even possible without 
such a resort for his hours. But now 
the club was again open; and Dolly 
could have his dinner and his bottle 
of wine, with the luxury to which he 
was accustomed. 

But at this time he was almost 
mad with the sense of injury. Cir- 
cumstances had held out to him a 
prospect of almost unlimited ease and 
indulgence. The arrangement made 


as to the Pickering estate would pay 
all his debts, would disembarrass his 
own property, and would still leave 
him a comfortable sum in hand. Squer- 
cum had told him, that, if he would 


stick to his terms, he would surely get 
them. He had stuck to his terms, 
and he had got them. And now the 
property was sold, and the title-deeds 
gone, and he had not received a 
penny. He did not know whom to 
be loudest in abusing, —his father, 
the Bideawhiles, or Mr. Melmotte. 
And then it was said that he had 
signed that letter. He was very 
open in his manner of talking about 
his misfortune at the club. His 
father was the most obstinate old fool 
that ever lived. As for the Bide- 
awhiles, he would bring an action 
against them. Squercum had ex- 
plained all that to him. But Mel- 
motte was the biggest rogue the world 
had ever produced. “By George! 
the world,” he said, “ must be coming 
to an end. There’s that infernal 
scoundrel sitting in parliament, just 
as if he had not robbed me of my 
property, and forged my name, and — 
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and — by George! he ought to be 
hung. If any man ever deserved to 
be hung, that man deserves to be 
hung.” This he spoke openly in the 
coffee-room of the club, and was still 
speaking as Nidderdale was taking 
his seat at one of the tables. Dolly 
had been dining, and had turned 
round upon his chair so as to fact 
some half-dozen men whom he was 
addressing. 

Nidderdale, leaving his chair, walked 
up to him very gently. “Dolly,” 
said he, “do not go on in that way 
about Melmotte, when I am in the 
room. I have no doubt you are mis- 
taken; and so you will find out ina 
day or two. You don’t know Mel- 
motte.” 

“Mistaken!” Dolly still continued 
to exclaim with a loud voice. “Am 
I mistaken in supposing that I 
haven’t been paid my money ?” 

“T don’t believe it has been owing 
very long.” 

“Am I mistaken in supposing 
that my name has been forged toa 
letter ?” 

“T am sure you are mistaken, if 
you think that Melmotte had any 
thing to do with it.” 

“ Squercum says ” — 

“Never mind Squercum. We all 
know what are the suspicions of a 
fellow of that kind.” 

“Td believe Squercum a deused 
sight sooner than Melmotte.” 

“Look here, Dolly. I know more, 
probably, of Melmotte’s affairs than 
you do, or, perhaps, than anybody 
else. If it will induce you to remain 
quiet for a few days, and to hold your 
tongue here, I’ll make myself re- 
sponsible for the entire sum he owes 
you.” 

“* The devil you will.” 
“T will indeed.” 
Nidderdale was endeavoring to 
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speak so that only Dolly should hear 
him; and probably nobody else did 
hear him: but Dolly would not lower 
his voice. “That’s out of the ques- 
tion, you know,” he said. “How 
could I take yourmoney? The truth 
is, Nidderdale, the man is a thief; 
and so you'll find out, sooner or later. 
He has broken open a drawer in my 
father’s room, and forged my name to 
aletter. Everybody knows it. Even 
my governor knows it now, and Bide- 
awhile. Before many days are over, 
you'll find that he will be in jail for 
forgery.” 

This was very unpleasant, as every 
one knew that Nidderdale was either 
engaged, or becoming engaged, to Mel- 
motte’s daughter. “Since you will 
speak about it in this public way,” 
began Nidderdale. 

“TI think it ought to be spoken 
about in a public way,” said Dolly. 

“T deny it as publicly. Ican’t say 
any thing about the letter, except that 
I am sure Mr. Melmotte did not put 
your name to it. From what I un- 
derstand, there seems to have been 
some blunder between your father and 
his lawyer.” 

“That’s true enough,” said Dolly; 
“but it doesn’t excuse Melmotte.” 

“ As to the money, there can be no 
more doubt that it will be paid than 
that I stand here. What is it? 
Twenty-five thousand, isn’t it?” 

“ Eighty thousand, the whole.” 

“ Well, eighty thousand. It’s im- 
possible to suppose that such a man as 


‘Melmotte shouldn’t pe able to raise 


eighty thousand pounds.” 

“Why don’t he do it then?” asked 
Dolly. 

All this was very unpleasant, and 
made the club less social than it used 
to be in old days. There was an at- 
tempt that night to get up a game 
of cards; but Nidderdale would not 
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play, because he was offended with 
Dolly Longestaffe; and Miles Gren- 
dall was away in the country, a fugi- 
tive from the face of Melmotte; and 
Carbury was in hiding at home, with 
his countenance from top to bottom 
supported by plasters; and Montague 
in these days never went to the club. 
At the present moment, he was again 
in Liverpool, having been summoned 
thither by Mr. Ramsbottom. “ By 
George!” said Dolly, as he filled an- 
other pipe, and ordered more brandy 
and water, “I think every thing is 
going to come to an end. I do in- 
deed: I never heard of such a thing 
before as a man being done in this 
way. And then Vossner has gone 
off, and it seems everybody is to pay 
just what he says they owed him. 
And now one can’t even get up a 
game of cards. I feel as though 
there were no good in hoping that 
things would ever come right again.” 

The opinion of the club was a good 
deal divided as to the matter in dis- 
pute between Lord Nidderdale and 
Dolly Longestaffe. It was admitted 
by some to be “very fishy.” If Mel- 
motte were so great a man, why didn’t 
he pay the money? and why should 
he have mortgaged the property be- 
fore it was really his own” But the 
majority of the men thought that 
Dolly was wrong. As to the signature 
of the letter, Dolly was a man who 
would naturally be quite unable to 
say what he had, and what he had not, 
signed. And then, even into the Bear- 
garden, there had filtered, through 
the outer world, a feeling that people 
were not now bound to be so punctili- 
ous in the paying of money as they 
were a few years since. No doubt it 
suited Melmotte to make use of the 
money; and therefore, as he had suc- 
ceeded in getting the property into 
his hands, he did make use of it. 


But it would be forthcoming sooner 
or later. In this way of looking at 
the matter, the Bear-garden followed 
the world at large. The world at 
large, in spite of the terrible falling- 
off at the Emperor of China’s dinner, 
in spite of all the rumors, in spite of 
the ruinous depreciation of the Mexi- 
can Railway stock, and of the un- 
doubted fact that Dolly Longestaffe 
had not received his money, was in- 
clined to think that Melmotte would 
“ pull through.” 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
IN BRUTON STREET. 


Mr. Squercum all this time was 
in a perfect fever of hard work and 
anxiety. It may be said of him that 
hehad been quite sharp enough to per- 
eeive the whole truth. He did really 
know it all, if he could prove that 
which he knew. He had extended 
his inquiries in the city, till he had 
convinced himself, that, whatever 
wealth Melmotte might have had 
twelve months ago, there was not 
enough of it left at present to cover 
the liabilities. Squercum was quite 
sure that Melmotte was not a falling, 
but a fallen, star, perhaps not giving 
sufficient credence to the recuperative 
powers of modern commerce. Squer- 
cum told a certain stockbroker in the 
city, who was his specially confiden- 
tial friend, that Melmotte was a “ gone 
coon.” The stockbroker made also 
some few inquiries, and on that even- 
ing agreed with Squercum that Mel- 
motte was a “gone coon.” If such 
were the case, it would positively be 
the making of Squercum, if it could 
be so managed, that he should appear 
as the destroying angel of this offen- 
sive dragon. So Squercum raged 


among the Bideawhiles, who were 
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unable altogether to shut their doors 
against him. They could not dare to 
bid defiance to Squercum, feeling that 
they had themselves blundered, and 
feeling, also, that they must be care- 
ful not to seem to screen a fault by a 
falsehood. “I suppose you give it up 
about the letter having been signed 
by my client,” said Squercum to the 
elder of the two younger Bideawhiles. 

“T give up nothing, and I assert 
nothing,” said the superior attorney. 
“ Whether the letter be genuine or 
not, we had no reason to believe it to 
be otherwise. The young gentle- 
man’s signature is never very plain; 
and this one is about as like any other 
as that other would be like the last.” 

* Would you let me look at it again, 
Mr. Bideawhile?” Then the letter, 
which had been very often inspected 
during the last ten days, was handed 
to Mr. Squercum. “It’s a stiff re- 
semblance, such as he never could 
have written, had he tried it ever 
80.” 

“Perhaps not, Mr. Squercum. We 
are not generally on the lookout for 
forgeries in letters from our clients 
or our clients’ sons.” 

“Just so, Mr. Bideawhile. But 
then Mr. Longestaffe had already told 
you that his son would not sign the 
letter.” 

“ How is one to know when and 
how and why a young man like that 
will change his purpose ? ” 

“Just so, Mr. Bideawhile. But 
you see, after such a declaration as 
that on the part of my client’s father, 
the letter, which is in itself a little 
irregular, perhaps ” — 

“T don’t know that it’s irregular at 
all.” 

“Well, it didn’t reach you in a 
very confirmatory manner. We'll 
just say that. What Mr. Longe- 


staffe can have been at to wish to 
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give up his title-deeds without get- 
ting any thing for them” — 

“Excuse me, Mr. Squercum; but 
that’s between Mr. Longestaffe and 
us.” 

“ Just-so; but, as Mr. Longestaffe 
and you have jeopardized my client’s 
property, it is natural that I should 
make a few remarks. I think you’d 
have. made a few remarks yourself, 
Mr. Bideawhile, if the case had been 
reversed. I shall bring the matter 
before the lord-mayor, you know.” 
To this Mr. Bideawhile said not a 
word. “And I think I understand 
you now, that you do not intend to 
insist on the signature as being gen- 
uine.” 

“T say nothing about it, Mr. Squer- 
cum. I think you'll find it very hard 
to prove that it’s not genuine.” 

“My client’s. oath, Mr. 
awhile.” 

“ T’m afraid your client is not always 
very clear as to what he does.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
that, Mr. Bideawhile. I fancy, that, 
if I were to speak in that way of your 
client, you would be very angry with 
me. Besides, what does it all amount 
to? Will the old gentleman say 
that he gave the letter into his son’s 
hands, so that, even if such a freak 
should have come into my client’s 
head, he could have signed it, and 
sent it off? If I understand, Mr. 
Longestaffe says that he locked the 
letter up in a drawer in the very room 
which Melmotte occupied, and that 
he afterwards found the drawer open. 
It won’t, I suppose, be alleged that 
my client knew so little what he was 
about, that he broke open the drawer 
in order. that he might get at the 
letter. Look at it whichever way 
you will, he did not sign it, Mr. Bide- 
“awhile.” 


“T have never said he did. All I 


Bide- 
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say is, that we had fair ground for 
supposing that it was his letter. I 
really don’t know that I can say any 
thing more.” 

“Only that we are, to a certain 
degree, in the same boat together in 
this matter.” 

“T won’t admit even that, Mr. 
Squercum.” 

“The difference being that your 
client, by his fault, has jeopardized 
his own interests and those of my 
client, while my client has not been 
in fault at all. I shall bring the 
matter forward before the lord- 
mayor to-morrow, and, as at present 
advised, shall ask for an investigation 
with reference to a charge of fraud. 
I presume you will be served with a sub- 
pena to bring the letter into court.” 

“Tf so, you may be sure that we 
shall produce it.” Then Mr. Squer- 
cum took his leave, and went straight 
away to Mr. Bumby, a barrister well 
known in the city. The game was 
too powerful to be hunted down by 
Mr. Squercum’s unassisted hands. 
He had already seen Mr. Bumby on 
the matter more than once. Mr. 
Bumby was inclined to doubt whether 
it might not be better to get the 
money, or some guaranty for the 
money. Mr. Bumby thought, that, if 
a bill at three months could be had 
for Dolly’s share of the property, it 
might be expedient to take it. 
Mr. Squercum suggested that the 
property itself might be recovered, 
no genuine sale having been made. 
Mr. Bumby shook his head “Title- 
deeds give possession, Mr. Squercum. 
You don’t suppose that the company 
which has lent money to Melmotte 
on the title-deeds would have to lose 
it. Take the bill; and, if it is dis- 
honored, run your chance of what 
you'll get out of the property. There 
must be assets.” 
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“Every rap will have been made 
over,” said Mr. Squercum. 

This took place on the Monday, the 
day on which Melmotte had offered 
his full confidence to his proposed 
son-in-law. On the followingWednes- 
day, three gentlemen met together in 
the study in the house in Bruton 
Street from which it was supposed 
that the letter had been abstracted. 
There were Mr. Longestaffe the 
father, Dolly Longestaffe, and Mr. 
Bideawhile. The house was still in 
Melmotte’s possession ; and Melmotte 
and Mr. Longestaffe were no longer 
on friendly terms. Direct applica- 
tion for permission to have this meet- 
ing in this place had been formally 
made to Mr. Melmotte, and he had 
complied. The meeting took place 
at eleven o’clock,—a terribly early 
hour. Dolly had at first hesitated 
as to placing himself, as he thought, 
between the fire of two enemies; but 
Mr. Squercum had told him, that, as 
the matter would probably soon be 
made public, he could not judiciously 
refuse to meet his father and the old 
family lawyer. Therefore Dolly had 
attended, at great personal inconven- 
ience to himself. “ By George! it’s 
hardly worth having, if one is to 
take all this trouble about it,” Dolly 
had said to Lord Grasslough, with 
whom he had fraternized since the 
quarrel with Nidderdale. Dolly en- 
tered the room last, and at that 
time neither Mr. Longestaffe nor Mr. 
Bideawhile had touched the drawer, 
or even the table, in which the 
letter had been deposited. 

“Now, Mr. Longestaffe,” said Mr. 
Bideawhile, “ perhaps you will show 
us where you think you put the letter.” 

“T don’t think at all,” said he. 
“ Since the matter has been discussed, 
the whole thing has come back to my 
memory.” 




















“TI never signed it,” said Dolly, 
standing with his hands in his 
pockets, and interrupting his father. 
* “Nobody says you did, sir,” re- 
joined the father with an angry 
voice. “If you will condescend to 
listen, we may, perhaps, arrive at the 
truth.” 

“But somebody has said that I 
did. I have been told that Mr. 
Bideawhile says so.” 

“No, Mr. Longestaffe, no. We 
have never said so. We have only 
said that we had no reason for sup- 
posing the letter to be other than 
genuine. We have never gone 
beyond that.” 

“Nothing on earth would have 
made me sign it,” said Dolly. “Why 
should I have given my property up 
before I got my money? I never 
heard such a thing in my life.” 

The father looked up at the lawyer, 
and shook his head, testifying as to 
the hopelessness of his son’s obstinacy. 
“Now, Mr. Longestaffe,” continued 
the lawyer, “ let us see where you put 
the letter.” 

Then the father very slowly, and 
with much dignity of deportment, 
opened the drawer, the second drawer 
from the top, and took from it a bun- 
dle of papers very carefully folded 
and docketed. “There,” said he, 
“the letter was not placed in the en- 
velope, but on the top of it; and the 
two were the two first documents in 
the bundle.” He went on to say, 
that, as far as he knew, no other 
paper had been taken away. He 
was quite certain that he had left the 
drawer locked. He was very partic- 
ular in regard to that particular 
drawer; and he remembered, that, 
about this time, Mr. Melmotte had 
been in the room with him when he 
had opened it, and, as he was cer- 
tain, had locked it again, At that 
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special time there had been, he said, 
considerable intimacy between him 
and Melmotte, It was then that Mr. 
Melmotte had offered him a seat at 
the board of the Mexican Railway. 

“ Of course, he picked the lock, and 
stole the letter,” said Dolly. “It’s 
as plain as a pikestaff. It’s clear 
enough to hang any man.” 

“T am afraid that it falls short of 
evidence, however strong and just 
may be the suspicion induced,” said 
the lawyer. “Your father, for a 
time, was not quite certain about the 
letter.” 

“He thought that I had signed 
it,” said Dolly. 

“T am quite certain now,” rejoined 
the father angrily. “A man has to 
collect his memory before he can be 
sure of any thing.” 

“T am thinking, you know, how it 
would go to a jury.” 

“ What I want to know is how we 
are to get the money,” said Dolly. 
“T should like to see him hung, of 
course ; but I’d sooner have the mon- 
ey. Squercum says ” — 

“ Adolphus, we don’t want to know 
here what Mr. Squercum says.” 

“T don’t know why what Mr. 
Squercum says shouldn’t be as good 
as what Mr. Bideawhile says. Of 
course, Squercum doesn’t sound very 
aristocratic.” 

“Quite as much so as Bideawhile, 
no doubt,” said the lawyer, laughing. 

“No; Squercum isn’t aristocratic, 
and Fetter Lane is a good deal lower 
than Lincoln’s Inn. Nevertheless, 
Squercum may know what he’s about. 
It was Squercum who was first down 
upon Melmotte in this matter; and, if 
it wasn’t for Squercum, we shouldn’t 
know as much about it as we do at 
present.” Squercum’s name was 
odious to the elder Longestaffe. He 
believed, probably without much rea- 
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son, that all his family troubles came 
to him from Squercum, thinking, that, 
if his son would have left his affairs in 
the hands of the old Slows and the 
old Bideawhiles, money would never 
have been scarce with him, and that 
he would not have made this terrible 
blunder about the Pickering property. 
And the sound of Squercum, as _ his 
son knew, was horrid to his ears. He 
hummed and hawed, and fumed and 
fretted about the room, shaking his 
head, and frowning. His son looked 
at him as though quite astonished at 
his displeasure. “There’s nothing 
more to be done here, sir, I suppose,” 
said Dolly, putting on his hat. 

“Nothing more,” said Mr. Bide- 
awhile. “It may be that I shall have 
to instruct counsel; and I thought it 
well that I should see, in the presence 
of both of you, exactly how the thing 
stood. You speak so positively, Mr. 
Longestaffe, that there can be no 
doubt ? ” 

“ There is no doubt.” 

“ And now, perhaps you had better 
lock the drawer in our presence. Stop 
a moment. I might as well see 
whether there is any sign of violence 
having been used.” So saying, Mr. 
Bideawhile knelt down in front of the 
table, and began to examine the lock. 
This he did very carefully, and satis- 
fied himself that there was “no sign 
of violence.” Whoever has done it, 
did it very well,” said Bideawhile. 

“Of course Melmotte did it,” said 
Dolly Longestaffe, standing imme- 
diately over JBideawhile’s shoul- 
der. 

At that moment there was a knock 
at the door, — a very distinct, and, we 
we may say, a formal knock. There 
are those who knock, and immediately 
enter, without waiting for the sanction 
asked. Had he who knocked done 
so on this occasion, Mr, Bide-awhile 
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would have been found still on his 
knees, with his nose down to the level 
of the keyhole. But the intruder did 
not intrude rapidly; and the lawyer 
jumped on to his feet, almost upset- 
ting Dolly with the effort. There 
was a pause, during which Mr. Bide- 
awhile moved away from the table as 
he might have done, had he been 
picking a lock; and then Mr. Longe- 
staffe bade the stranger come in, with 
a sepulchral voice. The door was 
opened, and Mr. Melmotte appeared. 

Now, Mr. Melmotte’s presence cer- 
tainly had not been expected. It 
was known that it was his habit to 
be in the city at this hour. It was 
known, also, that he was well aware 
that this meeting was to be held in 
this room, at this special hour, and he 
might well have surmised with what 
view. There was now declared hos- 
tility between both the Longestaffes 
and Mr. Melmotte; and it certainly 
was supposed by all the gentlemen 
concerned, that he would not have 
put himself out of the way to meet 
them on this occasion. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “perhaps you think 
that I am intruding at the present 
moment.” Noone said that he did 
not think so. The elder Longestaffe 
simply bowed very coldly. Mr. Bide- 
awhile stood upright, and thrust his 
thumbs into his waistcoat pockets. 
Dolly, who at first forgot to take his 
hat off, whistled a bar, and then turned 
a pirouette on his heel. That was his 
mode of expressing his thorough sur- 
prise at the appearance of his debtor. 
“T fear that you do think I am in- 
truding,” said Melmotte ; “but I trust 
that what I have to say will be held 
to excuse me. I see, sir,” he said, 


turning to Mr. Longestaffe, and glan- 
cing at the still open drawer, “ that 
you have been examining your desk. 
I hope that you will be more careful 
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in locking it than you were when 
you left it before.” 

“The drawer was locked when I 
left it,’ said Mr. Longestaffe. “I 
make no deductions, and draw no 
conclusions; but the. drawer was 
locked.” 

“Then I should say it must have 
been locked when you returned to 
it.” 

“No, sir, I found it open. I make 
no deductions, and draw no conclu- 
sions; but I left it locked, and I 
found it open.” 

“T should make a deduction, and 
draw a conclusion,” said Dolly ; “and 
that would be, that somebody else had 
opened it.” 

“This can answer no purpose at 
all,” said Bideawhile. 

“Tt was but a chance remark,” 
said Melmotte. “I did not come here 
out of the city, at very great personal 
inconvenience to myself, to squabble 
about the lock of the drawer. As I 
was informed that you three gentle- 
men would be here together, I thought 
the opportunity a suitable one for 
meeting you, and making you an offer 
about this unfortunate business.” 
He paused a moment; but neither of 
the three spoke. It did occur to 
Dolly to ask them to wait while he 
should fetch Squercum; but, on sec- 
ond thoughts, he reflected that a great 
deal of trouble would have to be 
taken, and probably for no good. 
“Mr. Bideawhile, I believe,” sug- 
gested Melmotte; and the lawyer 
bowed his head. “If I remember 
rightly, I wrote to you offering to 
pay the money due to your clients” — 

“Squercum is my lawyer,” said 
Dolly. 

“That will make no difference.” 

“Tt makes a deal of difference,” 
said Dolly. 

“I wrote,” continued Melmotte, 
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“offering my bills at three and six 
months’ date.” 

“They couldn’t be accepted, Mr. 
Melmotte.” 

“T would have allowed interest. 
I never have had my bills refused 
before.” 

“You must be aware, Mr. Mel- 
motte,” said the lawyer, “that the 
sale of a property is not like an or- 
dinary mercantile transaction, in 
which bills are customarily given 
and taken. The understanding was, 
that money should be paid in the 
usual way. And when we learned, 
as we did learn, that the property had 
been at once mortgaged by you, of 
course we became — well, I think I 
may be justified in saying more than 
suspicious. It was a most —most — 
unusual proceeding. You say you 
have another offer to make, Mr. Mel- 
motte.” 

“Of course I have been short of 
money. I have had enemies, whose 
business it has been, for some time 
past, to run down my credit; and 
with my credit has fallen the value 
of stocks in which it has been known 
that I have been largely interested. 
I tell you the truth openly. When I 
purchased Pickering, I had no idea 
that the payment of such a sum 
of money could inconvenience me in 
the least. When the time came at 
which I should pay it, stocks were so 
depreciated, that it was impossible to 
sell. Very hostile proceedings are 
threatened against me now. Accusa- 
tions are made, false as hell,” — Mr. 
Melmotte as he spoke raised his voice, 
and looked round the room, — “ but 
which at the present crisis may do 
me most cruel damage. I have come 
to say, that, if you will undertake to 
stop proceedings which have been 
commenced in the city, I will have 
fifty thousand pounds, which is the . 
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amount due to these two gentlemen, 
ready for payment on Friday at noon.” 

“T have taken no proceedings as 
yet,” said Bideawhile. 

“Tt’s Squercum,” says Dolly. 

“Well, sir,” continued Melmotte, 
addressing Dolly, “let me assure you, 
that, if these proceedings are stayed, 
the money will be forthcoming; but, 
if not, I cannot produce the money. 
I little thought, two months ago, that 
I should ever have to make such 
a statement in reference to such a 
sum as fifty thousand pounds. But 
so it is. To raise that money by 
Friday, I shall have to cripple my 
resources frightfully. It will be done 
at a terrible cost. But what Mr. 
Bideawhile says is true. I have no 
right to suppose that the purchase 
of this property should be looked 
upon as an ordinary commercial 
transaction. The money should have 
been paid; and, if you will now take 
my word, the money shall be paid. 
But this cannot be done, if I am made 
to appear before the lord-mayor to- 
morrow. The accusations brought 
against me are damnably false. I do 
not know with whom they have origi- 
nated. Whoever did originate them, 
‘they are damnably false. But, unfor- 
tunately, false as they are, in the 
present crisis they may be ruinous to 
me. Now, gentlemen, perhaps you 
will give me an answer.” 

Both the father and the lawyer 
looked at Dolly. Dolly was, in truth, 
the accuser through the mouthpiece 
of his attorney, Squercum. It was at 
Dolly’s instance that these proceed- 
ings were being taken. “I, on be- 
half of my client,” said Mr. Bide- 
awhile, “will consent to wait till 
Friday, at noon.” 

“T presume, Adolphus, that you 
will say as much,” said the elder 
- Longestaffe. 


Dolly Longestaffe was certainly not 
an impressionable person; but Mel- 
motte’s eloquence had moved even 
him. It was not that he was sorry 


for the man, but that, at the present | 


moment, he believed him. Though 
he had been absolutely sure that 
Melmotte had forged his name, or 
caused it to be forged, and did not 
now go so far into the matter as to 
abandon that conviction, he had been 
talked into crediting the reasons 
given for Melmotte’s temporary dis- 
tress, and also into a belief that 
the money would be paid on Fri- 
day. Something of the effect which 
Melmotte’s false confessions had 
had upon Lord Nidderdale, they 
now also had on Dolly Longestaffe. 
“T’ll ask Squercum, you know,” he 
said. 

“Of course, Mr. Squercum will act 
as you instruct him,” said Bide- 
awhile. 

“Tl ask Squercum. I'll go to 
him at once. I can’t do any more 
than that. And, upon my word, Mr. 
Melmotte, you’ve given me a great 
deal of trouble.” 

Melmotte with a smile apologized. 
Then it was settled that they three 
should meet in that very room on 
Friday at noon, and that the payment 
should then be made; Dolly stipu- 
lating, that, as his father would be 
attended by Bideawhile, so would he 
be attended by Squercum. To this 
Mr. Longestaffe senior yielded with a 
very bad grace. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


HETTA AND HER LOVER. 


Lapy CARBURY was at this time so 
miserable in regard to her son, that 
she found herself unable to be active 
as she would otherwise have been 
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in her endeavors to separate Paul 
/Monta#gue_and her daughter. Roger 
had come up, to town, and given his 
opinion very freely, at any rate, with 
regard to Sit Pelix. But Roger had 
immediately. returned to Suffolk ; 
and the poor mother, in want of 
assistance and consolation, turned 
naturally to Mr. Broune, who came 
to see her for a few minutes almost 
every evening. It had now become 
almost a part of Mr. Broune’s life to 
see Lady Carbury once in the day. 
She told him of the two propositions 
which Roger had made: first, that 
she should fix her residence in some 
second-rate French or German town, 
and that Sir Felix should be made to 
go with her; and, secondly, that she 
should take possession of .Carbury 
Manor for six months. “And where 
would Mr, Carbury go?” asked Mr, 
Broune. 

“ He’s so good, that he doesn’t care 
what he does with himself. There’s 
a cottage on the place, he says, that 
he would nove to.” Mr. Broune 
shook his head. Mr. Broune did 
not think that an offer so quixoti- 
cally generous as this should be 
accepted. As to the German or 
French town, Mr. Broune said that 
the plan was no doubt feasible ; but 
he doubted whether the thing to be 
achieved was worth the terrible sacri- 
fice demanded. He was inclined to 
think that Sir Felix should go to the 
colonies. “That he might drink 
himself to death,” said Lady Car- 
bury, who now had no secrets from 
Mr. Broune. Sir Felix, in the mean 
time, was still in the doctor’s hands 
up stairs. He had no doubt been 
very severely thrashed ; but there was 
not in truth very much ailing him 
beyond the cuts on his face. He was, 
however, at the present moment, bet- 
ter satisfied to be an invalid than to 
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have to come out of his room and to 
meet the world. “As to Melmotte,” 
said Mr. Broune, “ they say now that 
he is in some terrible mess, which will 
ruin him and all who have trusted 
him.” 

“ And the girl?” 

“Tt is impossible to understand it 
all. Melmotte was to have been sum- 
moned before the lord-mayor to-day 
on some charge of fraud; but it was 
postponed. And I was told, this 
morning, that Nidderdale still means 
to marry the girl. I don’t think any- 
body knows the truth about it. We 
shall hold our tongue about him till 
we really do know something.” The 
“we” of whom Mr. Broune spoke, 
was, of course, “The Morning Break- 
fast Table.” 

But in all this there was nothing 
about Hetta. Hetta, however, thought 
very much of her own condition, and 
found herself driven to take some 
special step by the receipt of two 
letters from her lover, written to her 
from Liverpool. They had never 
met since she had confessed her love 
to him. The first letter she did not 
at once answer, as slie was at that 
moment waiting to hear what Roger 
Carbury would say about Mrs. Hur- 
tle. Roger Carbury had spoken, leay- 
ing a conviction on her mind that Mrs. 
Hurtle was by no means a fiction, 
but, indeed, a fact very injurious to 
her happiness. Then Paul’s second 
love-letter had come, full of joy and 
love and contentment, with not a 
word in it which seemed to have been 
in the slightest degree influenced by 
the existence of a Mrs. Hurtle. Had 
there been no Mrs. Hurtle, the letter 
would have been all that Hetta could 
have desired; and she could have 
answered it, unless forbidden by her 
mother, with all a girl’s usual enthu- 
siastic affection for her chosen lord. 
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But it was impossible that she should 
now answer it in that strain; and it 
was equally impossible that she should 
leave such letters unanswered. Roger 
had told her to “ask himself;” and 
she now found herself constrained to 
bid him either come to her, and an- 
swer the question, or, if he thought 
it better, to give her some written 
account of Mrs. Hurtle; so that she 
might know who the lady was, and 
whether the lady’s condition did in 
any way interfere with her own hap- 
piness. So she wrote to Paul as 
follows: — 


WELBECK STREET, 16th July 18—. 
My pEAR Pauxt. [She found, that, 
after that which had passed between them, 
she could not call him, ‘‘My dear Sir,” 
or “‘My dear Mr. Montagne,” and that it 
must either be “Sir,” or ‘My dear Paul.” 
He was dear to her, very dear; and she 
thought that he had not been as yet con- 
victed of any conduct bad enough to force 
her to treat him as an outcast. Had there 
been no Mrs. Hurtle, he would have been 
her “‘ Dearest Panl;”’ but she made her 
choice, and so commenced. ] 


My pear Pavrt,— A strange report 
has come round to me about a lady called 
Mrs. Hurtle. I have been told that she is 
an American lady living in London, and 
that she is engaged to be your wife. I can- 
not believe this. It is too horrid to be true. 
But I fear, I fear there is something true 
that will be very, very sad for me to hear. It 
was from my brother I first heard it, who 
was, of course, bound to tell me any thing 
he knew. I have talked to mamma about 
it, and to my cousin Roger. I am sure 
Roger knows it all; but he will not tell me. 
He said, ‘‘Ask himself.’”’ And so I ask you. 
Of course, I can write about nothing else 
till I have heard about this. I am sure I 
need not tell you that it has made me very 
unhappy. If you cannot come and see me 
at once, you had better write. I have told 
mamma about this letter. [Then came 
the difficulty of the signature, with the 
declaration which must naturally be at- 
tached to it. After some hesitation, she 
subscribed herself] — 

Your affectionate friend, 
HENRIETTA CARBURY. 


“Most affectionately, your own 


Hetta,” would have been the form 
in which she would have wished to 
finish the first letter she had ever 
written to him. 

Paul received it at Liverpool on 
the Wednesday morning; and on the 
Wednesday evening he was in Wel- 
beck Street. He had been quite 
aware that it had been incumbent on 
him to tell her the whole history of 
Mrs. Hurtle. He had meant to keep 
back — almost nothing. But it had 
been impossible for him to do so on 
that one occasion on which he had 
pleaded his love to her successfully. 
Let any reader who is intelligent in 
such matters say whether it would 
have been possible for him then to have 
commenced the story of Mrs. Hurtle, 
and to have told it to the bitter end. 
Such a story must be postponed for 
a second or a third interview; or 
it may, indeed, be communicated 
by letter. When Paul was called 
away to Liverpool, he did consider 
whether he should write the story. 
But there are many reasons strong 
against such written communications. 
A man may desire that the woman 
he loves should hear the record of his 
folly; so that, in after-days, there 
may be nothing to be detected; so 
that, should the Mrs. Hurtle of his 
life at any time intrude upon his 
happiness, he may, with a clear brow 
and undaunted heart, say to his be- 
loved one, “ Ah, this is the trouble 
of which I spoke to you.” And then 
he and his beloved one will be in one 
cause together. But he hardly wishes 
to supply his beloved one with a 
written record of his folly. And then, 
who does not know how much tender- 
ness a man may show to his own 
faults by the tone of his voice, by 
half-spoken sentences, and by an 
admixture of words of love for the 
lady who has filled up the vacant 
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space once occupied by the Mrs. Hur- 
tle of his romance? But the written 
record nrust go through from begin- 
ning to end, self-accusing, thoroughly 
perspicuous, with no sweet, soft 
falsehoods hidden under the half- 
expressed truth. The soft falsehoods 
which would be sweet as the scent 
of violets in a personal interview 
would stand in danger of being 
denounced as deceit added to deceit, 
if sent in a letter. I think, therefore, 
that Paul Montague did quite right 
in hurrying up to London. 

He asked for Miss Carbury; and, 
when told that Miss Henrietta was 
with her mother, he sent his name 
up, and said that he would wait in the 
dining-room. He had thoroughly 
made up his mind to this course, 
They should know that he had come 
at once; but he would not, if it could 
be helped, make his statement in the 
presence of Lady Carbury. Then, 
up stairs, there was a little discussion. 
Hetta pleaded her right to see him 
alone. She had done what Roger 
had advised, and had done it with 
her mother’s consent. Her mother 
might be sure that she would not 
again accept her lover till this story 
of Mrs. Hurtle had been sifted to the 
very bottom; but she must herself 
hear what her lover had to say for 
himself. Felix was at the time in 
the drawing-room, and suggested that 
he should go down and see Paul Mon- 
tague on his sister’s behalf. But his 
mother looked at him with scorn ; and 
his sister quietly said that she would 
rather see Mr. Montague herself. 
Felix had been so cowed by circum- 
stances, that he did not say another 
word, and Hetta left the room alone. 

When she entered the parlor, Paul 
stepped forward to take her in his 
arms. That was a matter of course. 


- She knew it would be so; and she had 
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prepared herself for it. “ Paul,” she 
said, “let me hear about all this— 
first.” She sat down at some distance 
from him; and he found himself com- 
pelled to seat himself at some little 
distance from her. 

“ And so you have heard of Mrs. 
Hurtle,” he said, with a faint attempt 
at a smile, 

“Yes. Felix told me; and Roger 
evidently had heard about her.” 

“Oh, yes! Roger Carbury has 
heard about her from the beginning, 
knows the whole history almost as 
well as I know it myself. I don’t 
think your brother is as well in- 
formed.” 

“Perhaps not. But—isn’t it a 
story that — concerns me? ” 

“Certainly. It so far concerns you, 
Hetta, that you ought to know it; 
and I trust you will believe that it 
was my intention to tell it you.” 

“T will believe any thing that you 
will tell me.” 

“Tf so, I don’t think that you will 
quarrel with me when you know all. 
I was engaged to marry Mrs. Hur- 
tle.” 

“Ts she a widow?” He did not 
answer this at once. “I suppose she 
must be a widow, if you were going 
to marry her.” 


“Yes, she is a widow. She was 
divorced.” 

“O Paul! And she is an Ameri- 
can?” 

“ Yes,” 


“ And you loved her?” 

Montague was desirous of telling 
his own story, and did not wish to be 
interrogated. “If you will allow me, 
I will tell it you all from beginning 
to end,” 

“Qh, certainly! But I suppose you 
loved her. If you meant to marry 
her, you must have loved her.” There 
was a frown upon Hetta’s brow, and a 
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tone of anger in her voice, which 
made Paul uneasy. 

“ Yes, I loved her once. But I will 
tell you all.” Then he did tell his 
story, with a repetition of which the 
reader need not be detained. Hetta 
listened with fair attention, not inter- 
rupting very often, though, when she 
did interrupt, the little words which 
she spoke were bitter enough. But 
she heard the story of the long jour- 
ney across the America Continent, 
of the ocean journey before the end 
of which Paul had promised to make 
this woman his wife. “Had she 
been divorced then?” asked Hetta; 
“because I believe they get them- 
selves divorced just when they like.” 
Simple as the question was, he could 
not answer it. “I could only know 
what she told me,” he said, as he 
went on with his story. Then Mrs. 
Hurtle had gone on to Paris, and 
he, as soon as he reached Carbury, 
had revealed every thing to Roger. 
“Did you give her up then?” 
demanded Hetta with stern severity. 
No, not then. He had gone back to 
San Francisco, and he had not in- 
tended to say that the engagement 
had been renewed; but he was forced 
to acknowledge that it had not been 
broken off. Then he had written to 
her on his second return to England; 
and then she had appeared in Lon- 
don, at Mrs. Pipkin’s lodgings in 
Islington. “I can hardly tell you 
how terrible that was to me,” he said; 
“for I had by that time become quite 
aware that my happiness must depend 
upon you.” He tried the gentle, soft 
falsehoods, that should have been as 
sweet as violets. Perhaps they were 
sweet. It is odd how stern a girl can 
be, while her heart is almost break- 
ing with love. Hetta was very stern. 

“But Felix says you took her to 
Lowestoffe, quite the other day.” 


Montague had intended to tell all 
—almost all. There was a some- 
thing about the journey to Lowestoffe 
which it would be impossible to make 
Hetta understand; and he thought 
that that might be omitted. “ It was 
on account of her health.” 

“Oh! on account of her health, 
And did you go to the play with 
her?” 

“T did.” 

“ Was that for her — health?” 

“Q Hetta, do not speak to me 
like that! Cannot you understand, 
that when she came here, following 
me, I could not desert her?” 

“T cannot understand why you de- 
serted her at all,” said Hetta. “You 
say you loved her, and you promised 
to marry her. It seems horrid to me 
to marry a divorced woman, —a wo- 
man who just says that she was di- 
vorced. But that is because I don’t 
understand American ways. And I 
am sure you must have loved her, 
when you took her to the theatre, and 
down to Lowestoffe — for her health. 
That was only a week ago.” 

“Tt was nearly three weeks, 
Paul in despair. 

“Oh, nearly three weeks! That is 
not such a very long time for a gen- 
tleman to change his mind on such a 
matter. You were engaged to her 
not three weeks ago.” 

“No, Hetta: I was not engaged to 
her then.” 

“T suppose she thought you were, 
when she went to Lowestoffe with 
you.” 

“She wanted then to force me to 
—to—to— O Hetta, it is so hard 
to explain! But I am sure that you 
understand. I do know that you do 
not, can not think that I have, even 
for one moment, been false to you.” 

“But why should you be false to 
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crush all her hopes? I can under- 
stand that Roger should think badly 
of her because she was— divorced. 
Of course, he would. But an engage- 
ment is an engagement. You had 
better go back to Mrs. Hurtle, and 
tell her that you are quite ready to 
keep your promise.” 

“She knows now that it is all 
over.” 

“T dare say you will be able to per- 
suade her to reconsider it. When she 
came all the way here from San Fran- 
cisco after you, and when she asked 
you to take her to the theatre, and to 
Lowestoffe, — because of her health, 
— she must be very much attached to 
you. And she is waiting here — no 
doubt on purpose for you. She isa 
very old friend, very old; and you 
ought not to treat her unkindly. 
Good-by, Mr. Montague. I think 
you had better lose no time in going 
—back to Mrs. Hurtle.” All this 
she said with sundry little impedi- 
mentary gurgles in her throat, but 
without a tear, and without any sign 
of tenderness. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Hetta, 
that you are going to quarrel with 
me?” 

“T don’t know about quarrelling. 
I don’t wish to quarrel with any one. 
3ut of course we can’t be friends 
when you have married — Mrs. Hur- 
tle.” 

“Nothing on earth would induce 
me to marry her.” 

“Of course I cannot say any thing 
about that. When they told me this 
story, I did not believe them. No, 
I hardly believed Roger when — he 
would not tell it, for he was too kind 
—but when he would not contradict 
it. It seemed to be almost impossi- 
ble that you should have come to me 
just at the very same moment. For, 
after all, Mr. Montague, nearly three 
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weeks is avery short time. That trip 
to Lowestoffe couldn’t have been much 
above a week before you came to 
me.” 

“ What does it matter?” 

“Oh, no! of course not: nothing 
to you. I think I will go away now, 
Mr. Montague. It was very good of 
you to come and tell meall. It makes 
it so much easier ! ” 

“Do you mean to say that -— you 
are going to — throw me over?” 

“T don’t want you to throw Mrs. 
Hurtle over. Good-by.” 

“ Hetta!” 

uff No, I will not have you lay your 
hand upon me. Good-night, Mr. 
Montague.” And so she left him. 

Paul Montague was beside himself 
with dismay as he left the house. 
He had never allowed himself for a 
moment to believe that this affair of 
Mrs. Hurtle would really separate 
him from Hetta Carbury. If she 
could only really know it all, there 
could be no such result. He had 
been true to her from the first mo- 
ment in which he had seen her, never 
swerving from his love. It was to be 
supposed that he had loved some wo- 
man before; but, as the world goes, 
that would not, could not, affect her. 
But her anger was founded.on the 
presence of Mrs. Hurtle in London, 
which he would have given half his 
possessions to have prevented. But, 
when she did come, was he to have 
refused to see her? Would Hetta 
have wished him to be cold and cruel 
like that? No doubt he had behaved 
badly to Mrs. Hurtle; but that trou- 
ble he had overcome. And now Hetta 
was quarrelling with him, though he 
certainly had never behaved badly to 
her... ° . 

He was almost angry with Hetta 
as he walked home. Every thing 


that he could do he had done for her. 
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For her sake, he had quarrelled with 
Roger Carbury. For her sake, in or- 
der that he might be effectually free 
from Mrs. Hurtle, he had determined 
to endure the spring of the wild-cat. 
For her sake, — so he told himself, — 
he had been content to abide by that 
odious railway company in order that 
he might, if possible, preserve an in- 
come on which to support her. And 
now she told him that they must 
part, and that only because he had 
not been cruelly indifferent to the un- 
fortunate woman who had followed 
him from America. There was no 
logic in it, no reason, and, as he 
thought, very little heart. “TI don’t 
want you to throw Mrs. Hurtle over,” 
she had said. Why should Mrs. 
Hartle be any thing to her? Surely 
she might have left Mrs. Hurtle to 
fight her own battles. But they were 
all against him,— Roger Carbury, 
Lady Carbury, and Sir Felix; and 
the end of it would be that she would 
be forced into marriage with a man 
almost old enough to be her father. 
She could not ever really have loved 
him. That was the trath. She must 
be incapable of such love as was his 
own forher. True love always forgives. 
And here there was really so very little 
to forgive! Such were his thoughts 
as he went to bed that night. But 
he probably omitted to ask himself 
whether he would have forgiven her 
very readily, had he found that she 
had been living, “ nearly three weeks 
ago,” in close intercourse with another 
lover of whom he had hitherto never 
even heard the name. But then, 
az all the world knows, there is a 
wide difference between young men 
and young women. 

Hetta, as soon as she had dismissed 
her lover, went up at once to her own 
room. Thither she was soon followed 
by her mother, whose anxious ear had 


heard the closing of the front-door, 
“ Well, what has he said?” asked Lady 
Carbury. Hetta was in tears, or very 
nigh to tears, struggling to repress 
them, and struggling almost success- 
fully. “You have found that what 
we told you about that woman was 
all true.” 

“ Enough of it was true,” said Het- 
ta, who, angry as she was with her 
lover, was not, on that account, less 
angry with her mother for ‘disturbing 
her bliss. 

“What do you mean by that, Het- 
ta? Had you not better speak to me 
openly ?” 

“Tsay, mamma, that enough was 
true. I do not know how to speak 
more openly. I need not go into all 
the miserable story of the woman. 
He is like other men, I suppose. He 
has entangled himself with some 
abominable creature; and then, when 
he is tired of her, thinks that he has 
nothing to do but to say so, and to 
begin with somebody else.” 

“ Roger Carbury is very different.” 

“Q mamma! you will make me ill 
if you go on like that. It seems to 
me that you do not understand in the 
least.” 

‘“*T say he is not like that.” 

“Not in the least. Of course, I 
know that he is not in the least like 
that.” 

“T say that he can be trusted.” 

“ Of coursc, he can be trusted. Who 
doubts it ?” 

“ And that, if you would give your- 
self to him, there would be no cause 
for any alarm.” 

“ Mamma,” said Hetta, jumping up, 
“how can you talk to me in that way,? 
As soon as one man doesn’t suit, I am 
to give myself to another! O mam- 
ma! how can you propose it? Noth- 
ing on earth will ever induce me to be 
more to Roger Carbury than I am now.” 
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T he Bourbons. 


“You have told Mr. Montague that 
he is not to come here again ? ” 

“JT don’t know what I told hin; 
but he knows very well what I 
mean.” 

“That it is all over?” Hetta 
made no reply. “ Hetta, I have a 
right to ask that, and I have a right 
to expect a reply. I do not say that 
you have hitherto behaved badly 
about Mr. Montague.” 

“T have not behaved badly. I have 
told you every thing. I have done 
nothing that I am ashamed of.” 

“ But we have now found out that 


he has behaved very badly. He has 
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come here to you, with unexampled 
treachery to your cousin Roger ” — 
’ “T deny that,” exclaimed Hetta. 

“ And at the very time was almost 
living with this woman, who says that 
she is divorced from her husband in 
America. Have you told him that 
you will see him no more ?” 

“ He understood that.” 

“Tf you have not told him so 
plainly, I must tell him.” 

“Mamma, you need not trouble 
yourself. J have told him very plain- 
ly.” Then Lady Carbury expressed 
herself satisfied for the moment, and 
left her daughter to her solitude. 





THE BOURBONS. 


As the Bourbons have been re- 
called to the throne of Spain, and as 
they are prominent candidates for the 
throne of France, a short description 
of the pedigree of the family may be 
of interest to those of us who follow 
the course of European politics at all. 

The house of Bourbon was founded 
by Robert, second surviving son of 
King Louis IX. of France, St. Louis. 
The crown continued in the line of 
the oldest son of St. Louis, from 1270 
until 1589, when Henry III. was 
assassinated, and the male line of 
Valois became extinct. The represen- 
tative of the Bourbon line was Henry, 
King of Navarre, as we will explain. 

Robert, first Duke of Bourbon, had 
two grandsons, brothers, — Peter, 
Duke of Bourbon ; and James, Count 
of Ponthieu. In the main line, Peter 


left descendants; the fifth generation 
being Charles, Duke of Bourbon, who 
died in 1546. He left two sons, — 
Peter, Duke of Bourbon; and Gilbert, 
Count of Montpensier. 


Peter had a 


daughter, Susanna, who married her 
first-cousin (son of Gilbert), viz., 
Charles de Bourbon, Count of Mont- 
pensier, the famous Constable de 
Bourbon. Their only son died young; 
and thus this line ceased in 1527. 

James de Bourbon, Count of Pon- 
thieu, above named, had a son John, 
Count of Vendome, whose grandson 
was Charles, Duke of Vendome, who 
died in 1527, just about the time 
when the main line of the Dukes of 
Bourbon expired. This Charles of 
Vendome had two sons, Anthony 
and Louis. Anthony married Jeanne 
d’Albret, heiress of the crown of Na- 
varre, and had a son Henry, King of 
Navarre, and afterwards King of 
France as Henry IV. 

Louis de Bourbon, younger brother 
of Anthony, was made Prince of 
Condé, a title thenceforth foremost in 
France. His grandson, Henry of 
Condé, had two sons, — Louis, whose 
last representative was Louis, Prince 
of Condé, and Duke of Enghien, mur- 
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dered by Napoleon in 1804; and Ar- 
mand, Prince of Conti. 

Of the Princes of Conti, Frances, 
son of Armand, was made King of 
Poland, and died in 1709. His 
great-grandson, the sixth Prince of 
Conti, was Louis Francis, who mar- 
ried Fortune Maria, daughter of the 
Duke of Modena. 





We see, then, that the Bourbon line 
consisted of the descendants of Henry 
IV., or else of the Condés and Contis 
sprung from Henry’s uncle. Of 
course there were many illegitimate 
lines, some of whom bore the titles 
of extinct legitimate branches. But 
these three lines were all of the true 
blood royal; and this was no idle dis- 
tinction. The death of Louis XIV., 
childless, would have thrown the suc- 
cession to these junior branches; and 
for a time they held the same position 
that the Orleans branch has since 
occupied. 





We now come to the period of 
modern affairs. Henry IV. left his 
son Louis XIII. to reign, or rather to 
seem to reign, under Richelieu; and 
he also left a younger son, Gaston de 
Bourbon, Duke of Orleans, the re- 
gent. This latter had no son. Louis 
XIV. succeeded his father, and had a 
younger brother, Philip de Bourbon, 
Duke of Orleans, ancestor of Louis 
Philippe. 

To Louis XIV. succeeded his great- 
grandson, Louis XV., father of Louis 
XVI., Louis XVIIL, and Charles X. 
The oldest son of the latter (the Duke 
of Angouléme) died childless; and 
the only grandson of Charles X. in 
the male line is the Count de Cham- 
bord, who lives at Frohsdorf, married, 
but childless, the sole hope of the 
Legitimists. 

After the death of the Count de 
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Chambord, the Orleans family will be 
held to represent Henry IV., though, 
as we shall show, there are numerous 
Bourbons much nearer to the main 
stem, being the legitimate descend- 
ants of Louis XIV. 

Louis XIV. had two grandsons, — 
one being the second dauphin, who was 
father of Louis XV.; and the other 
being Philip, Duke of Anjou. On 
the death of Charles II. of Spain, 
childless, the rival powers of Ger- 
many and France fought for the suc- 
cession. Of course, the Emperor of 
Germany was the male heir of the 
family ; but his only child was Maria 
Theresa, the famous empress. The 
active claimants were the Elector of 
Bavaria, who represented innumerable 
female lines, and the descendants of 
Louis XIV. of France, whose wife 
was the oldest sister of Charles II. 
of Spain, though of the half-blood. 
The question was a nice one for law- 
yers or politicians. If femaie heirs 
were to succeed, Louis XIV. and his 
children had the best claim: at all 
events, the fortune of war decided in 
his favor; and the famous family com- 
pact was made, by which Philip, Duke 
of Anjou, became King of Spain, re- 
nouncing, however, for himself and 
his heirs, all rights to the crown of 
France, while the Duke of Orleans 
made a similar renunciation of that 
of Spain. 

This was the Treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713. 





The Spanish Bourbons — descended 
from Louis XIV. and the Duke of 
Anjou, as we shall show — have been 
a prolific race. From Philip IV. are 
descended the Kings of Spain, the 
Kings of Naples, or the Two Sici- 
lies, and the Dukes of Parma. The 


accompanying table will explain this 
most fully. 
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To explain matters a little more. 

When Ferdinand VII. died, his 
male heir was his brother, Don 
Carlos the Pretender. Ferdinand’s 
daughter Isabella was, however, made 
queen ; and her son has just been pro- 
claimed King of Spain. Don Carlos 
has two grandsons? now in arms in 
Spain, — Carlos and Alphonso, both 
married. The youngest brother of 
Ferdinand VII. was Francisco de 
Paula,? whose oldest son, Francisco 
de Assis, married his cousin, Queen 
Isabella, and was late king-consort. 
Another son was Enrique, Duke of 
Seville, who was killed in a duel by 
the Duke de Montpensier, in 1870, 
leaving three sons. 

Proceeding back one generation, 
we find that Charles IV. had a 
brother, Ferdinand I., King of Na- 
ples, whose son, Francis I., had Ferdi- 
nand II. (Bomba) and four other sons. 
Ferdinand II. had Francis IL., ex-King 
of Naples, Louis, Count of Trani, 
Alphonso, Count of Caserta (whose 
sons — Ferdinand, Charles, and Fran- 
cis —are heirs-apparent), and Pas- 
cal, Count of Bari. Of the brothers 
of Ferdinand I., Louis, Count of 
Aquita, married the daughter of Peter 
I., Emperor of Brazil; and of his two 
sons, the older, Louis, married Miss 
Hamel in New York, in 1869. He 
represents the junior branch of the 
King of Naples, after the royal line. 

Again: Gabriel, youngest son of 
King Charles III. of Spain, had a 
son Pedro, whose son Sebastian is 
living with four young sons. This 
branch intermarried with the royal 
family of Portugal. 

1 These are sons of Juan, who resigned his 
rights in favor of his son, Carlos II. The oldest 
son of Don Carlos was Carlos, Count of Montemo- 
lin, who died childless in 1861. 

2 Of the sisters of the king-consort, one mar- 
ried Ignatius, Count Gurowski; and her daughter 


married Mr. Perkins, the American whose adven- 
tures edified Paris last year. 


After the Spanish and Neapolitan 
lines comes that of Parma, the young- 
est branch of the descendants of 
Philip of Anjou. Philip’s second son, 
Philip, was made Duke of Parma; his 
mother being the heiress of that 
duchy. His son Louis, Duke of 
Parma, was made King of Etruria, 
according to the treaty of Luneville, 
in 1801, by Napoleon, and died in 
1804. After Napoleon’s downfall, this 
duchy was given to his widow, Marie 
Louise, who reigned until 1847; and 
the Bourbons had Lucca instead. 
Charles If., Duke of Parma, son of 
Louis, was dethroned in 1848, and 
succeeded by his son, Charles IIL, 
whose son Robert, ex-Duke of Parma, 
was dethroned in 1859, is now alive, 
and has a young son. Robert’s 
brother is Henry, Count of Bari, 


We see, then, that the main line of 
the Bourbons is very vigorous, and 
that nothing but the family compact 
prevents them from claiming the 
rights of succession to the crown of 
France, when the Comte de Cham- 
bord dies, as descendants of Louis 
XIV., and, of course, senior to the 
Orleans branch. In fact, the young 
Don Carlos has repeatedly referred to 
his pretensions to the succession in 
France. 

The line of succession of the Bour- 
bon family is therefore as follows :— 


1. The Comte de Chambord. 


2. Carlos (the young Spanish Pretender). 

3. Alphonso (his brother). 

4, Alphonso XII. (in right of his 
father). 

5. Henry, Francis, Albert (sons of the 
Duke of Seville). 


6. Francis IT. (ex-King of Naples). 
7. Alphonso, Count of Cuserta (his 
brother), and his two sons, 
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8. Pascal, Count of Bari (his brother), 
born in 1852. 

9. Louis (cousin of the ex-king), who 
married Miss Hamel. 


10. Sebastian of Braganza, and his four 
sons. 


11. Robert, ex-Duke of Parma. 
12. Henry (Count of Bari), his brother. 


By such a retrospect as this, we 
begin to understand the great reluc- 
tance of the Legitimists to accept the 
Orleans branch as the head of the 
party on the death of the Comte de 
Chambotd. The true heir is the Pre- 
tender, Don Carlos; and nothing but 
the family compact excludes him. If 
there be any thing in the principle 
of clinging to the male line of a suc- 
cession of rulers, surely no one mem- 
ber can abrogate the rights of his 
children by a bargain for temporary 
advantages. Of course, in reality there 
are national prejudices against a line 
for several generations resident in a 
foreign country; and there may be a 
trace of superstitious regard for the 
family compact; but, with these nu- 
merous Bourbons between the throne 
and the Orleans family, it must be 
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hard for a Legitimist to adopt the last 
as embodying his principle. 





One last point is to be considered. 
The Bourbons now are numerous, and 
are by no means unlikely to increase. 
There has been as little close inter- 
marrying in this family as in any 
other; and there seems to be no rea- 
son to doubt that it may produce as 
vigorons and talented members as 
any other royal race in Europe. Ad- 
versity is a great cleanser of hereditary 
faults, and we may yet see a great 
Bourbon in any country. Don Carlos 
of Spain, born in 1848, may yet be a 
prominent actor in French politics, re- 
nouncing, in his turn, his claim to the 
Spanish threne. His mother was of 
the Austria-Este family, daughter of 
the Duke of Modena. His grand- 
mother was a daughter of the King 
of Portugal. His wife, Marguerite, 
is a Bourbon, but of the remote 
branch of Parma. Here very clearly 
there can be no objection on the score 
of too close intermarriages; and 
there is no reason to think but that 
this prince is as available a leader as 
any of the Orleans line. 





APRIL SHOWERS. 


JEWEL-LIKE the rain-drops glisten : 
Joyously I sit and listen, — 
Listen to the glad refrain 
Beat upon the window-pane: 
“ April showers 
Bring May-flowers.” 


Ah, to me this merry drumming 
Speaks of brighter days soon coming, — 
Coming to confirm the truth 
Of the legend taught in youth: 
“ April showers 


Bring May-flowers.” 
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Happy thoughts are in me welling 
At the tale the rain is telling, — 
Telling o’er and o’er again 
As it taps the window-pane : 
“ April showers 
Bring May-flowers.” 


To and fro the birds are winging: 
Hearken to their blithesome singing ! — 
Singing, as they soar away, 
This inspiring roundelay : 
“ April showers 
Bring May-flowers.” 


Sunbeams through the rifts are streaming, 
Adding to the rain-drops’ gleaming: 
Gleaming sun and glittering rain 
Each repeat the glad refrain : 
* April showers 


Bring May-flowers.” 





A QUEER LITTLE HAT, 


BY KATE TAMATT WOODS. 


Brivert’s head was half inside 
the library-door, and half out, and 
Bridget’s clear voice penetrated the 
utmost corner, as she exclaimed, — 

“ Yes, ma’am; and it’s twice ivery 
week, ma’am, has the child been 
pickin up the bits of flowers and 
leaves, and runnin away wid ’em. 
And I sez to Mary, ‘ Wouldn’t you 
be tellin the missis ? ’— ‘ What for,’ 
sez Mary, ‘would we be throublin 
her?’ But I was thinkin about it 
by night, ma’am, and it bothers me; 
for whether it’s a girl in boy’s clothes, 
or boy in girl’s clothes, it’s past my 
sayin.” 

The only occupant of the library, 
a pale, proud-looking woman, placed 
the book she was reading upon the 


table, and looked at Bridget’s rosy 
face framed in the doorway. 

“Have you spoken to it?” she 
asked. 

“Spake, is it! Why, the thing 
flies over the steps, and out of the 
gate, before you could whistle.” 

“Is the child here now?” asked the 
lady, with a regretful glance at the 
closed book. 

“Tt’s just that I was throubled 
about,” said Bridget, lowering her 
voice. “It’s more nor two weeks since 
it came; and the bolt of the gate is 
left drawn for it ivery day. I was 
thinkin perhaps it was sick, or took 
wid a terrible fever; for its two shoes 
were just fit to sift coals in.” 

“Can’t you think where the child 

















comes from? or why it picks up the 
faded flowers, Bridget ?” 

“No notion at all, ma’am; but it’s 
a queer bit, anyway. And Mary was 
telling me to speak myself to you. 
She had no call to be hunting up 
vagrants.” 

“Thank you, Bridget! you were 
right. If the child begged, like other 
children, or seemed eager for scraps 
or cinders, it would not seem so 


strange; but what can it do with bits — 


of withered flowers ? ” 

“And you'll try to see yourself, 
ma’am, will you? For nights and 
nights since it’s grown cold, I could 
not shut the eyes of me, for seeing the 
queer little hat and the cold little 
legs.” 

“Yes, Bridget.” The rough-look- 
ing Irish head vanished from the 
doorway ; and the warm Irish heart 
thumped easier all day in the breast 
of this home missionary. 

Bridget’s mistress took up her book ; 
but somehow the heroine seemed 
stupid, and the hero flat and morbid. 
Over the pages came strange visions 
of “queer little hats” and “cold 
little legs ;” and the romance printed 
sank far below the romance of 
Bridget. Mrs. Bond threw the vol- 
ume aside, and drew towards her a 
costly portfolio. Opening it, she saw 
a printed slip containing a notice of 
the “ Annual Meeting of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society.” As she looked 
over the list of officers, she saw her 
own name, and remembered with a 
smite her gift of two hundred dollars. 

“It is so much easier to give 
money,” said the lady, “than to sacri- 
fice one’s feelings by visiting dirty 
people, and witnessing painful things! 

“Some women can do it; some 
seem to like it; but my nerves will 
not bear it: and, after all, money is 
the thing needed.” Mary came in at 
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this moment, and interrupted her re- 
flections by handing her a note, which 
read as follows : — 





“Dear Mrs. Bonn, —I have just found 
a family in the very heart of Boston who 
are suffering for the necessaries of life, 
We are putting up a basket of comforts for 
them at our house for to-day; and I write 
to ask you to visit them with me to-mor- 
row, at three,P.M. It is a strange case, and 
requires skill and tact. We must go armed 
with womanly tenderness, as well as crea- 
ture comforts. 

“T have made this request, because you 
are the only officer of our society in this 
vicinity; and I know you will be glad to 
give kind words as well as money. 

“Yours truly, 
** Mary Dare.” 


‘ Dear me,” said Mrs. Bond, “ how 
very eccentric Miss Dare is! I sup- 
pose she never paused to consider the 
danger of contagion, or my horror of 
disagreeable smells. She is an excel- 
lent woman, and does a great deal of 
good; but I could not think of going 
without further knowledge of the 
locality and people.” 

Mrs. Bond took up a sheet of note- 
paper, and wrote as follows : — 


“Dear Miss Dark,—It will be quite 
impossible for me to visit the poor people 
you speak of. I will, however, send you 
such articles as you think they require, or 
will give you ten dollars in money for 
them. Yours truly, 

“CECILIA Bonn.” 


This done, it occurred to Mrs, 
Bond that the day was fine, and her 
shopping yet to be done. She would 


‘go at once, and see the new goods, 


stop for a few moments at the direc- 
tors’ meeting, and then return before 
Parker and Fred came from school. 
In the stores, she made a few tri- 
fling purchases, accepted the homage 
of the clerks as a matter of course, 
and did not notice the rude words ad- 
dressed to a woman at her side, whose 
cotton gloves were wonders: in the 
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way of skilful darning. At the offi- 
cers’ meeting, she found several old 
friends, and discussed in a languid 
way the needs of the poor, and their 
“useless extravagance.” Nearly all 
the ladies agreed with her, except 
Miss Dare, “who wondered if we 
should do any better in their place.” 

Somebody proposed another fair, 
to raise funds for the society; but 
Mary Dare opposed it, and did it in 
such a clear-headed, frank way, that 
even her opponents were compelled to 
respect her. It would be very hard 
to tell all the good things she said 
about the poor, and much harder to 
give the emphasis required without 
her sharp eyes, and speaking face. 

You could not look at her without 
feeling, “There is a grand soul in a 
small body.” Her truth and goodness 
acted on you like the fresh pure air 
of a winter morning. You were 
stronger and better for one look of 
her eyes; and her voice stirred up 
the tender feelings you fancied half 
smothered by cold calculations and 
business details. 

What Mary Dare said was some- 
thing like this (how she said it, I 
have already told you it is impossible 
to tell): — 

“T am afraid it is all wrong, 
ladies, and the extravagance of the 
poor is only a reflection of our own 
deeds. Who are we, that we should 
sit in judgment upon them ? 

“We make all manner of costly 
things, strange ‘ broideries of gold ;”* 
and with our beautiful ornaments we 
tempt and tease and torment people, 
until they give us their money. 

“Tt is a foolish expenditure of time 
and talent. We hire halls and music, 


we dress and decorate, and make 
ourselves, for a time, a disagreeable 
community of shop-keepers, all for 
the sake of money; and, with the 
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funds gained in this way, we feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked, and 
call it charity. I have done it all my 
life, and I am ashamed of it. Near 
me there is a family suffering; and 
my purse is not long enough or deep 
enough to cover their needs; then 
I make my appeal. All the organ- 
ized charitable associations are more 
than busy; all complain of pover- 
ty: what can I do? Wait for the 
skilful fingers of fair girls and taste- 
ful women to prepare something for a 
fair? No, my people might starve 
while the weeks and months of prepa- 
ration went on. I take a paper; 
and on it I write these words, spoken 
by one who ‘knew not where to lay 
his head:’ ‘Give to him that asketh 
thee.’ Armed with this, I call upon 
those I know, my friends, and friends 
of my friends; and I tell my story in 
as few words as possible. It may be 
it is poorly told, but I tell it; and 
people give to me, —some generously, 
some with words about so many calls, 
and some, I fear, to be freed from my 
presence. But my poor are helped, 
and promptly. Then I can sleep in 
peace: there are no visions of long 
tables with anxious, tired women 
behind them, no swollen feet or ach- 
ing backs to complain of, no music to 
pay for, no hall, no expense, and, best 
of all, I feel honest, and my self- 
respect is not injured. False charges 
and fancy prices, lotteries and excite-. 
ment, are all avoided. Personally I 
may be somewhat weary; but I am 
not bound to be present when ¢he 
doors open, aud I can rest when I like. 
Dear friends, I hate shams; I hate 
pretences; I abhor swindles in the 
name of charity. If we need money, 
let us ask for it frankly of men and 
women: let us win people to take an 
interest in our work, men especially. 
It is the world’s work, and we have 

















need of all. Let us trust to the little 
spark of latent goodness which the 
dear God has put in every heart; let 
us go to men like educated people as 
we are, and state our needs; and the 
answer cannot be more discouraging 
than our fruitless attempts to sell a 
costly chair or elaborate cushion. 

“T have brought you to-day a small 
sum as the result of my labors in my 
way, which, you remember, I do not 
claim to be the best, only better than 
the worst. It is only a trifle over four 
hundred dollars; and it has taken only 
one-tenth of the time it might have 
done to present you with a marvel- 
lous footstool, brilliant with beads, 
and pricked full of a woman’s vitality, 
headaches, and tired eyes.” Mary 
Dare placed the money on the table, 
and went out. 

The ladies looked at their chair- 
man, and the chairman looked at the 
ladies, until one of the directors said, 
in a tone so patronizing, it brought a 
smile to the face of a quiet woman in 
one corner, “Really, ladies, Miss 
Dare is a most estimable person, but 
so peculiar! She comes, you know, of 
an excellent but very eccentric fami- 
ly. And the voting went on; and 
preparations were made for a grand 
sale in the spring. 

Mrs. Bond rolled away from the 
directors’ meeting in her costly car- 
riage, and silently wondered how 
Mary Dare could do such dreadful 
things. With her whole heart and 
soul Mrs. Bond believed in good 
society, “ polite society ” she was wont 
to say ; but Mrs. Bond was not a cold, 
calculating woman, after all. She had 
a@ heart worth winning, when you 
found it; but the heart was so en- 
crusted with conventionalities, and so 
warped by the traditions and customs 
of her particular circle, few people 
knew any thing about it. The nar- 
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row round of her select and choice 
circle narrowed her as it narrows good 
women every day. <A kindof moral 
near-sightedness keeps them from 
seeing the misery and wretchedness 
just outside the hedge which sur- 
rounds them; and a miserable sensi- 
tiveness, increased by long petting 
and nursing, compels them to turn 
away from the children of our Father, 
if unclean or repulsive. 

Mrs. Bond, too, like many a wife, 
was restricted in her charities by the 
dread of appeal to her husband, who 
held the family purse; not from 
any doubt of his wife’s capability or 
integrity, but from habit. Her in- 
come had been intrusted to him 
when she became his wife; and a 
woman who could be content with an 
elegant home, horses, carriages, and a 
moderate allowance for dress, would 
hardly complain of her lot, unless her 
individuality asserted itself. Mrs. 
Bond had never troubled herself 
about the petty details of business, 
If she asked for money, she generally 
received it, or, if she did not, grew 
dignified and cold until Mr. Bond 
supplied the want. 

As this fortunate woman drew off 
her gloves, and smoothed out her 
abundant hair, she thought how 
charming it must be to live as a 
man ; to be able to run about hither 
and thither, chatting with this one, 
and joking with that, in fact, doing 
just as one pleased, without offence 
to the proprieties. Mary Dare had 
her share in the lady’s thoughts; and, 
in her inmost heart, she respected 
her. “If I were poor, and needed 


help,” said she, with a smile at the 
almost impossible picture, “I do not 
know of a person who would so 
readily respond to an appeal for 
help as this eccentric but excellent 
woman.” 
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In our estimation, one of the best 
things this eccentric woman ever did 
was to compel all these fine ladies and 
worthy directors to do a little inde- 
pendent thinking. When Mr. Bond 
came home to his late dinner, his 
wife had but a moment or two, before 
the boys, Fred and Parker, arrived, 
to tell him about the directors’ 
meeting. Whether Mr. Bond heard, 
or not, was a question in her mind; 
for the boys came in with a rush and 
whirr, bringing such an amount of 
vitality with them, it was impossible 
to mention grave subjects. After 
the young rogues had gone to bed, 
Mr. Bond lighted a cigar, and leaned 
back in a capacious easy-chair, with 
the air of a judge about to render a 
wise and just decision. 

“Cecilia, my dear,” he said with 
masculine coolness, “ if you will lower 
that gas a trifle, I will listen to your 
story.” Now, the Harvey Bond of 
fifteen years previous would never 
have made such a request : on the con- 
trary, he would have placed a chair for 
her, arranged a footstool to her liking, 
and then, in the most musical voice, 
asked, “Is the light too strong for 
your eyes, darling? ” 

Whether Mrs. Bond ever contrasted 
the past and present, it would be 
hard to say. Her line of thought had 
been narrowed by the restrictions of 
so-called society; and her faith in 
“ Wives, obey your husbands,” was 
unshaken, even when husbands “did 
not cherish their wives as their own 
bodies.” Some women have a mar- 
tyr-like manner of accepting these 
changes from the lover to the exact- 
ing master of ceremonies: others re- 
tain, with a strong, firm grasp, all the 
little courtesies and delicate atten- 
tions, which soften and sweeten the 
round of daily cares, and lift up mar- 
riage into the sacredness and holi- 


ness of mutual love and respect, 
Mrs. Bond sighed a little, a very 
little, and rose to lower the offending 
light. 

“So the little Dare made a speech, 
did she?” asked Mr. Bond, looking 
across the library-table at his wife, 
She told him the little story, while 
she turned the diamonds on her fin- 
ger in arestless, nervous way, half 
doubting her wisdom in giving even 
her husband the details of the ladies’ 
discussion. 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” 
she asked, after a long silence, which 
her husband improved by puffing 
vigorously at his cigar. 

“I think, Cecilia, that Mary Dare 
is about right; and I shall tell her 
so.” Mrs. Bond looked at him in 
silence. “And you like her style, 
Harvey, — asking men point blank 
for money for the poor ?” 

“T like it so well,” said Mr. Bond 
with a sly twinkle, “that I should 
like to vote for her for Congress.” 

“Why, Harvey! And you do not 
think her officious and presuming ?” 

“On the contrary, it was honest 
and womanly, far less officious or 
presuming than dogging men around 
with books, beseeching them to take 
shares in raffles, or entreating them 
to buy things they detest. I think 
Mary Dare expressed the feeling of a 
large portion of our community, — 
that fairs, as conducted at present, are 
simply organized swindles.” 

“And you would be willing to 
have me ask your friends, Harvey, 
for subscriptions to our society ?” 

“Far more willing than to see you 
behind a sale-table, trying to make 
yourself agreeable to every person 
who came near it, and all the time as 
unlike your lady-like self as possible.” 
“T don’t think I could ask, Har- 
vey.” 
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“No? Well, I do. Last Christ- 
mas, I found out that the one-armed 
janitor of our building was a little 
behindhand, owing to sickness in his 
family: at once I decided what to 
do. I asked Proctor, in the next 
office, to give him a lift, after putting 
down my own name for ten dollars : 
he responded with ten. Davis did 
the same; and, before night, Brinsby 
came to me to know why he couldn’t 
have a hand in that little game, and 
presented me with twenty-five for the 
worthy fellow. I never did a better 
day’s work in my life. The poor 
fellow was so happy, he could not 
speak for tears; and the next day I 
found on my office-desk a note from 
his wife to the gentlemen who were 
so kind. And, when we inquired 
about it, we found her a lady, belong- 
ing to as good a family as yours, my 
dear.” 

“You never told me of this before, 
Harvey.” 

“No,” said her husband. “TI for- 
got al] about it, until that story about 
Miss Dare recalled it.” 

“One doesn’t mind helping that 
sort,” said Mrs. Bond with a toss of 
her aristocratic head. “It is only 
the vile and dirty poor I object to.” 

‘And they are the ones who need, 
help most. — What is it, Thomas?” 
asked Mr. Bond of the servant who 
entered. 

“Would you take a look at the 
furnace, sir? It’s a trifle out of order, 
and perhaps you could see for your- 
self.” Mr. Bond arose reluctantly, 
and went below; while his wife 
thought over and over the story he 
had told her. 

It was a long time before her hus- 
band returned ; and when, at last, he 
walked in, he said in a cheery way, 
“So you have a romance too, my 
dear. Bridget has been telling me 
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of the strange-child.” — “Oh, yes!” 
replied his wife. “I had nearly for- 
gotten Bridget’s ‘ Zt.’ What can be 
the child’s motive ?” 

“A wonderful taste for flowers, I 
suppose. You might catch the little 
creature, and help it some way.” 

The next morning, at breakfast, 
Fred and Parker heard the story of 
the shy visitor. Full of boyish curi- 
osity, they ran to Bridget and Mary 
to learn more about the child. 

“It’s in blissed ignorance I am 





meself, young gentlemen,” said 
Bridget. “I only knows the child 


came as rigular as you plase, till a 
while since; and on its legs was bits 
of thin stockings, apd a queer little 
hat on his head.” 

“ Was it a boy’s hat, or a girl’s?” 
asked Fred eagerly. 

“ And that’s beyond me knowin, 
Master Fred. It was turned up on 
the side like, wid a bit of a flower, I 
think; and the jacket was a boy’s, 
like yer own, only coarse and worn 
out like.” 

Fred wrote a composition, the next 
day, on the “ Beacon-street Romance.” 
Parker teased his father to buy him a 
pot of pansies for the little stranger; 
and Mrs. Bond promised to keep 
watch like a faithful sentinel. For 
more than a week, the little pot of 
pansies stood in the dining-room ; but 
the little stranger did not appear. 
Parker’s interest began to abate ; but 
Fred still declared he should find her. 

It was a cold, raw Saturday after- 
noon in January, when Fred and 
Parker had grown tired of all games, 
and were walking down Tremont 
Street, on their way to their father’s 
office, that Fred. espied a crowd of 
people looking in at the window of a 
well-known florist. “Come on!” said 
Fred: “let’s see what’s up.” Parker 
followed his brother; and soon both 
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boys were wedged in by people, all 
trying to get a glimpse of some rare 
plant on exhibition. 

One by one, the crowd dispersed ; 
and the boys pressed nearer the win- 
dow. “Park,” whispered Fred in a 
quick delighted tone, “there’s the 
‘queer little hat,’ next to the boy 
with a dog in his arms: let’s watch it 
close.” 

“ A girl, too!” said Parker, with a 
shadow of disappointment. 

“Hush! she’ll hear you. Now, 
Park, wherever she goes, we are to 
follow: father sha’n’t laugh at us any 
more.” 

The child seemed riveted to the 
spot. One by ote, the curious went 
their way; but the child still gazed in 
the window. 

“You walk by, and come back,” 
whispered Fred. “Ill watch her.” 
Still the young devotee of Flora stood 
spellbound: her fingers worked rap- 
idly; her eyes twitched in a queer, 
nervous way; and her little head 
moved from one side to the other with 
the air of an artist studying a picture. 
She gave a deep sigh at last, and 
turned to leave. Fred had been very 
busy preparing a little speech; but 
every sentence vanished as he saw 
her walking rapidly away. With a 
quick step he stood by her side, and 
stammered out, — 

“ My mother has a pot of beautiful 
pansies for you. Will you come and 
get them?” 

Fred was a wise youngster, and felt 
sure his mother could somehow intro- 
duce him. 

“ Do you mean me?” asked the girl, 
turning her large eyes full on Fred’s 
face. 

“Yes,” said Fred. “Somebody saw 
you get flowers in our yard; and 
we thought — my brother thought — 
you might like some fresh ones: they 


have been waiting for you ever so 
long.” 

Just then Parker whistled; but 
Fred walked on by the girl’s side. 

“And you live in that handsome 
house ?” asked the girl. 

“Yes,” said Fred.  Won’t you 
come up now and get your flowers?” 

“Tt is all just like a nice dream,” 
said the girl with a low laugh. “ It’s 
beautiful, and so kind in you! But I 
can’t go now: I must run home, and 
make my model, before I forget.” 

“The flower you saw?” asked 
Fred, remembering her keen looks and 
abstraction at the window. 

“Yes, that dear darling. And 
perhaps it will sell well; and then 
mother—I have a mother too,” she 
said brightly, checking her thoughts. 

“ May I go see her?” asked Fred, 
at the same time beckoning to Parker. 

“Tf you will,” said the girl. “She 
is my saint; but it’s a poor place for 
saints where we live.” 

“T’ll go,” said Fred as Parker 
joined him. “ This is my brother; we 
will both go:” ard all three walked 
on for a moment in silence. Pres- 
ently the girl turned to her new 
friends, and said in a commanding 
way, quite amusing to Fred, “ You are 
young gentlemen: you will not care 
to have people see you walking with 
me in this dress. If you please, you 
will walk on that side, until you see 
me turn down to the left, and then 
you may follow.” 

“That’s sensible,” said Parker. 
“ We will do it.” 

Fred was doubtful. “You won’t 
try to run away, will you?” he asked. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she said with 
a roguish look. “I want the pot of 
pansies.” 

On, on, she went, so fast the boys 
did not wonder plump Bridget could 
not overtake her,—on and on, until 
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she turned the corner, and nodded for 

them to follow; then on, still on, 
until another corner was reached, and 
she darted down another street, and 
into an open doorway, near a little 
store. 

“Nice eyes, hasn’t she?” whis- 
pered Parker to Fred. 

“Nice! They are as handsome as 
mother’s; ” and that, in Fred’s estima- 
tion, was unqualified praise. 

Both boys followed the girl into a 
room at the back of the house, on the 
lower floor. It was a large tenement- 

‘house, of the neglected sort; but the 
room where the girl entered was neat 
and tidy. 

In a chair, by a low window, sat a 
pale woman, with her hands lying 
helpless in her lap. The girl ran up 
to her, and gave hera kiss, asking two 


or three questions in a breath,— “ Was 
I gone long, dearie? Did you need 
me? Has anybody been here?” 


The lady smiled a little, and said, 
“You have forgotten to introduce 
your friends.” 

“T don’t know how,” said the girl, 
with a mischievous glance at the boys. 
“They are gentlemen whose mother 
has a pot of pansies for me; and that 
is all 1 know. Won’t you talk to them 
while I arrange my model of the dear- 
est, loveliest flower in the world ?” 

Fred laughed, and so did the girl’s 
mother. 

“My name is Fred Bond; and this 
is my brother Parker. This young 
lady used to gather the bits of flowers 
my mother threw out; and we have 
been trying to find her, and give her 
some fresh ones.” 

“You are very kind, very kind.” 

“That’s right, dearie,” called the 
girl from her seat at a little table, 
where she was working at her design. 
“You say all the pretty things you 
can think of, to pay for the leaves and 
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things I have found in their back- 
yard.” 

Her mother went on. “ My poor 
hands have been useless since Harry 
died; and this brave little woman 
makes and sells wax flowers and leaves 
for us. She has a wonderful gift; 
and her flowers sell well; only the 
man in the store pays her too little 
for them.” 

“Was Harry your boy?” asked 
Fred. 

“Yes, dear, my good, manly boy. 
He worked hard for us, and denied 
himself proper food: growing boys 
need a great deal, you know; and 
Harry could not get it. Ah! when 
thé fever came it conquered him.” 

“Was he a youfig man?” asked 
Parker, after a pause. 

“No, dear, only sixteen.” Fred 
and Parker looked at each other. “I 
thought of him as soon as you came 
in, and I sheuld like to have you take 
my hand, if you will, for his sake.” 
Both boys stepped forward, and raised 
the thin soft hands in their own. 
“If you are ever inclined to be fret- 
ful, if you are ever disposed to rebel, 
I want you to think of my poor boy, 
who worked and died for his mother 
and sister.” 

“Mother, mother,” said Lucia; 
“please don’t. I can’t work and 
think of that: it makes every flower 
withered and miserable.” 

The girl crossed the room as she 
spoke, and knelt down with her head 
in her mother’s lap. 

“Den’t mind,” said the girl, look- 
ing up at the boys through her tears. 
She seldom sees boys now; and it 
made her think of him. We don’t 
know how to live without him: but 
we must ; and God will help us. Some- 
how, mother feels that, and knows she 
is my pride and comfort. But Harry 
was beautiful, pure, and fair, like 
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the lily I made last week, strong and 
true. That is his picture over the mir- 
ror, — his face, with the soul left out. 
When I paint pictures, I shall have 
the soul shining through the eyes, —a 
great, grand soul like Harry’s.” 

“Did you make flowers when he 
was here?” asked Fred, looking down 
at the upturned face. 

“Yes, ever since I was ten years 
old, five long years; and I love to do 
it too.” 

Fred wondered if Parker and him- 
self could have done any thing at the 
age of ten. 

“ T wish,” said Parker, “ you would 
let us bring our mother to see you. 
I know you will like her; and she 
spends lots of money on flowers.’ 

“Tf she wishes to come, after — 
Lucia dear, some one knocked,” said 
the girl’s mother. 

‘Lucia ran to open the door; and 
there stood Mr. Bond. 

“ Well, you young rogues, you have 
given me a fine chase,” said he good- 
naturedly, after saluting the invalid. 

Lucia stood behind her mother’s 
chair, softly stroking her hair, while 
her eyes danced and sparkled as she 
looked from the boys to their father. 

“T hope my little daughter has not 
led your sons to disobey ?” said the 
invalid, with a troubled face. 

“No, no: these lads seldom need 
a reproof. Parkerand Fred are good 
fellows in their way, and we are ex- 
cellent friends. You see, madam, we 
are all boys together; and I share their 
fun with them.” 

“How did you find us, father?” 
asked Fred. 

“Why, I met Mr. Proctor just now; 
and he was curious to know where 
my boys were going to. He had 


been down here, looking after some 
repairs on one of his houses, and he 
saw you enter this door. Now my 


friend Proctor, madam, believes in 
boyish depravity ; and at once thought 
there must be some mischief afloat.” 

“What did you think, father?” 
asked Parker. 

“I knew I could trust my boys; 
and I was sure you came on some 
good errand.” 

“Thank you!” said both boys at 
once ; while Parker wished he had not 
felt even a little ashamed when Fred 
talked so long with Lucia on the side- 
walk. 

“ Now, boys, do you talk with this 
young lady a few moments, while I 
ask her mother something about the 
picture on the opposite wall. If I 
mistake not, I have its mate at home.” 

While Lucia instructed the boys, in 
a general way, about “wire stems,” 
and “rolling wax,” Mr. Bond learned, 
for the first time, the fate of his old 
classmate, “ Doc. Dinsmore,” and the 
father of Lucia. 

It was some time before all the 
story was told; and, long before it 
ended, Lucia was back in her old 
place by her mother’s side, and the 
boys were leaning against their father, 
listening intently. Mr. Bond soon 
told his portion of it; and, brief as it 
was, even the children saw how ten- 
derly he had loved his friend, and 
how precious the memory of the “ old 
Harvard days” were. 

“T never saw him,” said Mr. Bond, 
“after your little Harry was born. 
He wrote me about his charming wife 
and boy, and said he was going West 
to make a fortune for them. I bade 
him ‘ God-speed,’ and never heard a 
word after that.” 

“ He wrote you several times,” said 
the widow. “I think he never gave 
up the pleasant hope and daily expec- 
tation of a letter. I came here, at 
his request, after we had lost all there ; 
and a new grief came to us at once. 
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My brother, the only relative I had, 
died in Roxbury, the week after my 
arrival. Then Harry was taken ; and 
we were left as you find us to-day.” 

“Was there nothing left, of his 
property, — nothing to keep the wife 
of my old friend above want ? ” 

“He thought so, I am sure,” said 
the poor woman. “ But I was very ill 
after his death; and, when I did re- 
cover, the lawyer gave me two hun- 
dred dollars, telling me it was all he 
could save from the wreck.” 

After chatting for an hour, Fred 
reminded his father that dinner 
would wait for them; and that gentle- 
man rose to leave, full of vague plans 
for helping the sorrowing woman, 
and uncertain as to the best plan to 
pursue. Fred’s wit helped him out 
of his dilemma. 

“Come here, father, and see these 
lovely passion-flowers : I want you to 
buy them for mother. She paid ten 
dollars for the maple-leaves in the libra- 
ry; and they are not half as pretty.” 

“ Will you sell them, Miss Lucia ? ” 

“T made them to sell, sir; but I 
would like to give them to your wife, 
as you were papa’s friend.” 

“That is it. Well, well, some day 
you shall make a bud or two ex- 
pressly for her. But ‘these were made 
to sell;’ and your papa’s friend would 


like to be the purchaser.” He gave 


her fifteen dollars for the spray, and 
begged her to fasten them securely 
in a box, or his rogues would have 
them in fragments before he reached 
home. 

All the way home, their heads 
were full of plans for helping Lucia 
and her mother. At dinner Mrs. 
Bond heard the subject discussed 
until she was not only curious, but 
anxious, to see the maker of the beau- 
tiful flowers her husband had brought 
her. ‘ 
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The next morning, soon after break- 

fast, Mrs. Bond paid a visit to the 
widow. Lucia was busy at her little 
table; and the helpless mother was 
repeating to her a translation from 
Korner, which she had learned long 
ago. Mrs. Bond was amazed at the 
air of comfort which pervaded the 
little room; and, after a long call, she 
went away, saying to herself, “ But 
*fow God’s mercy, I might be in her 
place; and she is gentle, patient, 
hopeful. I have learned something 
to-day.” 

“ Well, my dear,” asked Mr. Bond 
in his cheery tone, “how shall we 
help the Dinsmores? I cannot see 
dear old Doce.’s child want for any 
thing ; and this is a case for your tact 
and skill.” 

“Harvey,” said his wife, turning 
the diamond on her finger restlessly, 
“would you think it wise to bring 
Mrs. Dinsmore here, that we may 
have the best medical aid for her? 
The child could not be taken from 
her mother; and I am sure it would 
be a good thing for the boys to have 
a girl in the house: if you care any 
thing about the expense, I should like 
to share it. That proud little Lucia 
can give me lessons in wax-work, if 
she likes. What do you think, Har- 
vey ?” 

For answer, Harvey Bond crossed 
the room, and held the handsome face 
of his wife between his hands. 

“T think, little woman, that the 
God of the widow and fatherless will 
bless you for this, even as I in’ my 
poor way do now.” 

It was all settled at last. Lucia 
and her mother went to the Bond’s 
for a visit, while the invalid was being 
treated for her spinal trouble ; and, at 
the end of six months, Mrs. Bond 
begged her to “ remain always, and be 
to her the sister she needed.” 
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“Aunty Dinsmore” is a bright 
blessing to them all. Mr. Bond has 
discovered a bit of trickery in the 
settlement of his friend’s estate; and 
his keen business-eyes will make the 
most of it. He often says, his boys 
never did’ a better day’s work than 


following that “queer little hat.” 
He came very near saying it once 
before Lucia; but Parker put his 
hands over his lips, and whispered, 
“ Hush, father! it was Harry’s, and 
she had to wear it when her own was 
worn out,” 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF WAGNER’S DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NUERNBERG, 


MorninG-T1DE — shining all rosy and clear, 
With bloom and scent 
The air besprent, 
Each thing joy-bringing 
Selfborn springing, 


A garden lures me near: 
There ‘neath the holy palm above, 
Whose boughs rich fruits are strewing, 
To see, in holy stream of love, 
Her, who all passion’s glowing 
Most nobly satisfies, — 

Woman first born : 

Eva in Paradise. 


Eventide — night growing closes me in; 
Path high and steep, 
Up must I keep 
Towards fountain welling, 
Nobly swelling: 
There ’neath the leafy Jaurel-tree 
Through which clear stars are shining, 


In poets’ revery I see, 


With holy glance inclining, 
Whose beauty me imbues 
Woman best born: 
’Tis the Parnassian muse. 


Most gracious day 
That I awoke from poets’ dream, 
When dreaming, saw I Paradise 
Fresh in its clearest, heavenly gleam 
Bright ’fore me lay. 
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The smiling fount to me replles: 
Native, she holding 
My heart’s enfolding, 
Earth’s image brightest e’er seen, 
Muse consecrate to nie, 
Holy as kind in mien, 
Stood ’fore my vision free: 
Suns lit the day all glorious, 
Through song were won victorious 
Parnassus, Paradise. 
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MorceEn icu leuchtend in rosigem Schein, 
Voll Bliith’ und Duft 
Geschwellt die Luft, 
Voll aller Wonnen 
Nie ersonnen 

Ein Garten lud mich ein, — 
Dort unter einem Wunderbaum, 
Von Friichten reich behangen, 
Zu schau’n im sel’gen Liebestraum, 
Was héchstem Lustverlangen 
Erfiillung kiihn verhiess — 

Das schénste Weib 

Eva im Paradies. 


Abendlich dimmernd umschloss mich die Nacht ; 
Auf steilem Pfad 
War ich genaht 
Wohl einer Quelle 
Edler Welle, 
Dort unter einem Lorbeerbaum, 
Von Sternen hell durchschienen, 
Ich schaut im wachen Dichtertraum, 
Mit heilig holden Mienen 
Mich netzend mit dem Nass, 
Das hehrste Weib, 
Die Muse des Parnass. 
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Huldreichster Tag, 
Dem ich aus Dichter’s Traum erwach 
Das ich getriiumt, das Paradies, 
In himmlisch neu verklirter Pracht 


Hell vor mir lag. 

Dahin der Quell lachend mich wies: 
Die dort geboren, 
Mein Herz erkoren, 

Der Erde lieblichstes Bild, 


Zur Muse mir geweiht, 


So heilig hehr als mild, 
Ward kiihn von mir gefreit, 
Am lichten Tag der Sonnen 
Durch Sanges Sieg gewonnen, 
Parnass und Paradies ! 
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Wuen I asked my friend Mrs. 
Lofty, if I should go to Mardi Gras, 
she replied, with a shrug of her dainty 
shoulders, that I might go if I chose, 
but that I would be disappointed ; 
that it was only a poor imitation of 
the Carnival. This with the air of 
one who had seen innumerable Carni- 
vals. Now, I knew perfectly well 
that Mrs. Lofty never had seen the 
genuine Carnival any more than I 
had. So, with a shrug of my shoul- 
ders, and a confused memory of Holy 
Week at Rome, and the “Passion 
Play ” at Ammergau, and “ Miriam 
and Donatello,” with hidden faces and 
clasped hands, wandering in the wil- 
derness of the Carnival, I said I would 
go to Mardi Gras. I had said it to 
myself one year before, when the 
great tidal-wave of fun — that rises to 
its height in New Orleans, and spends 
its force at Memphis—died away in 
the feeblest perceptible ripple in our 
St. Louis parlor, which was invaded by 
a party of lawless boys in mask, who 


came and sang and danced, and went 
unquestioned. This was another rea- 
son. Coming to St. Louis, I had 
vaguely expected to find some part of 
the city quaint and foreign and pic- 
turesque and French; and, finding it 
as monotonous as civilization could 
make it, I consoled myself with the 
belief, that, in the Crescent City, I 
should find something of the foreign 
flavor. 

If your sole idea of travelling con- 
sists in starting and arriving, you 
will yield to the seductive representa- 
tions of the railroad agent, buy a 
ticket for the round trip, and, by dint 
of sleeping-cars, accomplish your jour- 
ney with the least possible time and 
trouble. 

O foolish Galatian ! — to take life-as 
you do soda-water, at a breath. If 
you were a working-woman, before 
whom a fortnight of leisure stretches 
out like a new continent, you would 
learn to make the most of your holi- 
day. You would not buy a return- 
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ticket. To know that you are to 
come back within a certain time gives 
one such a “cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined” sensation! You have the feel- 
ing of having been away, and come 
home again. It is too much like one 
of Patience Strong’s outings, which 
are only for those rare and gracious 
souls whose heritage is content. So 
burn your bridges behind you; go as 
though you were never to return: in 
this uncertainty lies the full sweet- 
ness of travel. You may find the 
land too fairto leave. You may want 
to die there — or marry. 

Indeed, if you are a lineal descend- 
ant of one of the seven wise men of 
Gotham, who went.to sea in a bowl, 
you will not buy a railroad-ticket at 
all, but will go to the steamboat- 
office and pay twenty-five dollars to 
the clerk. That means bed and board 
for six days, perhaps seven; it means 
the delight, without the fatigue, of 
motion; it means Vicksburg and 
Natchez, and Island No. 10, with the 
chance thrown in of seeing Gabriel 
and Evangeline (for the people in 
books never die, nor are buried). 

I am not going to tell you any 
thing about the Mardi Gras day, 
before whose magnificence all other 
days in the calendar grow pale. It 
is a question of latitude, as well as 
of climate and temperament; and 
what one saw and did at thirty de- 
grees north latitude will read like the 
veriest nonsense at forty-two. Never- 
theless, as we Americans are inclined 
to take life somewhat too sadly, I am 
glad that there is one city in the 
Union where people can “make such 
fools of themselves in the sweet face 
of heaven,” that fifty thousand stran- 
gers will come to look on, to laugh, 
and wonder. 

It was after the fine fooling of 
Carnival was over, that we began to 
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do the city in a desultory fashion of 
our own; and wandering about the 
wide, sunny streets through those 
lenten February days, we found it, 
—the foreign flavor. New Orleans 
tastes of all the countries on the 
earth. 

As we stand in front of Jackson 
Square, looking toward the court- 
houses, with their fagades of blue- 
gray stone, and long rows of low 
arches, Mrs. Lofty assures me that it 
is “quite foreign, my dear. It quite 
reminds me of Europe.” 

Did I mention that Mrs. Lofty re- 
considered the matter, and came with 
me to Mardi Gras ? 

In the centre of the square stands 
an equestrian statue of Gen. Jack- 
son. Our esteem for him, the orange 
and magnolia trees, the tropical plants 
(new to Northern eyes), the warm, dry 
air, sweetened through and through 
with the fragrance of strange foreign 
fruits, make this a favorite haunt of 
ours. When we are tired of Jackson 
Square (only we never are tired of it), 
we go around to the cathedral. I 
must confess that we went there only 
once. That cathedral was one of 
our trials. It was large enough, and 
damp enough, and uncomfortable 
enough, to come up to my ideal of a 
church. But the frescoes were freshly 
painted; and there was an unholy 
smell of varnish in the air. Doubt- 
less this betokens the financial pros- 
perity of the society ; but, when I go 
to see the oldest church in America, 
am I to be insulted by fresh paint? 
Then, too, through the scantily-painted 
windows, the daylight streams,— mere 
commonplace daylight. On either 
side of the altar there is rock-work ; 
and there are rifts in the purple- 
painted rocks that try to suggest 
yawning caverns: but the caverns do 
not terrify you in the least, you can 
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almost see through them. But, after 
all, it is very still and very cool; and 
a Creole girl is kneeling on the wet 
floor, her heavy black eyes fixed on 
the altar, her lips moving rapidly and 
mechanically, as though she could not 
help their moving. And yonder is a 
woman in mourning, kneeling at a 
crimson-curtained confessional. What 
more would you have ? 

Go out into the warm sunshine; 
maybe down to the levee where the 
foreign shipping lies, where, looking 
at steamers, or, better still, at sailing- 
vessels, from Glasgow or from Liver- 
pool, we take in the sense of travel, — 
of having been far away, and come 
back. 

Am I making you believe that life 
here is unmitigated sunshine? Not 
so. New Orleans is a coquette. She 
is a creature of moods and tenses. 
To-day she flashes and deepens and 
glows with color: to-morrow she will 
wrap herself in wind-woven robes 
of rain; and the brooding gray sky 
will keep its own secrets. It is bet- 
terso. If the birds were always sing- 
ing, and the sun were always shining, 
one might tire of them, as one tires 
of a woman who is always smiling. 
Confess that in your secret soul, when 
you were reading “ Vanity Fair,” you 
grew very tired of the insipid sweet- 
ness of Amelia, and were glad to get 


_ back to a chapter of Becky, bright, 


piquant, wicked (?) Becky. 

When we had nothing else to do, 
we used to wander up and down Canal 
Street ; and though it was Lent, and 
Mrs. Lofty. was supposed to be obli- 
vious of any thing so terrestrial as 
bonnets, yet I found that she took a 
carnal delight, as I did, in looking in 
at the shop-windows. Canal Street of 
itself deserves a paragraph. In the 
middle of the street is the canal; 
on either side, a narrow margin of 


green grass, then a row of trees, 
then the car-track, then another row 
of trees, then the street proper, and 
a selvage of sidewalk, —all of which 
makes the street about twice as 
wide as an ordinary thoroughfare. 
The trees meet in a green arch over 
the car-track, and come so close to 
the car, that one of the numerous 
requirings and forbiddings placarded, 
is, “ Passengers are forbidden to lean 
out of the windows while passing 
these trees.” 

The street-car department is said 
to be éxceptionally well managed, 
and the cars better patronized than 
in any other city in the Union. You 
cannot get lost. No matter in what 
part of the city you are, all you have 
to do is to enter a car, pay your fare, 
and sit down, serenely sure, that, in 
the driver’s own good time, you will 
come round to the Clay statue on 
Canal Street; for Canal Street is 
the alpha and omega of every car- 
line in the city, and the Clay statue 
is the benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man in bronze, who stands near the 
point from which the cars start. You 
cannot help fancying that he~ has 
something to do with them; that 
it is he who whistles when it is time 
for them to start; at least, he owns 
city car-stock, and takes a mild finan- 
cial interest in his investments. 

It is not nearly so noticeable a 
figure as that of Jackson. But then 
Clay is merely standing, with one 
hand extended; while Jackson, in 
full military dress, is mounted. Under 
such circumstances, a man could 
hardly be forgiven for not looking pic- 
turesque. 

I have grave misgivings with re- 
gard to the title of this sketch. With 
the fear of plagiarism before my eyes, 
I refrained from calling it, “ Leisurely 
Saunterings;” and now, having ban- 

















ished the adjective, I begin to ques- 
tion the propriety of the noun. 

For can one be said to saunter in 
a horse-car? Assuredly we did very 
little walking in New Orleans. 

For a day or two we walked as we 
had done at home; then we walked 
more slowly; then not at all. 

We began to understand how 
people could sit all day on the bank, 
and, with a long pole, hook drift- 
wood out of the river. We began to 
sympathize with the lizards, content 
just to bask in the sun. 

We understand how this languid 
air, that has no strength to resist the 
devouring fervor of the sunshine, 
acting on the sensuous African tem- 
perament, that needed no such opiate, 


makes it possible for that negro yonder, 


to stand all day long dipping up fish 
with a little hand-net out of the 
river. 

“ How many times do you have to 
dip before you get any?” we ask, 
after a series of unsuccessful attempts. 


In the Ethiopian pbrenology, cal- 
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culation is deficient. It is not often 
that he asks how much or how many. ° 

He struggles with the problem 
a while, then says, — 

“Dunno, miss. Sebenteen, eighteen 
times, mebbe. Sometimes dip all 
day, and de fish don’t come.” 

And yet, maybe, it is not merely a 
question of climate, after all. I think 
I found the same stratum of lazy 
patience cropping out in the New 
Jersey fisherman, that I used to watch, 
last summer, wading about in the 
shallow waters of Squaw River for 
clams. 

They used to stand sometimes for 
hours, knee-deep, waist-deep, in the 
water, red-shirted amphibia, whose 
movements at first perplexed me 
greatly. It must come from living 
by the water; and so, wherever there 
runs the vein of a river, or beats the 
pulse of a tide, men learn the same 
grand lesson of patience and content. 

Ah, now we are sauntering! New 
Jersey is not within the city limits. 


C. H. 


PANSIES. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRAUT. 


BuvE pansies, yellow pansies, pansies pur- 
ple eyed, 
Pansies black, pansies white, and pansies 
crimson-dyed, 
Bright pansies, pretty pansies, little win- 
some things, 
Smiling faces, dusky eyes, and fluttering 
purple wings. 
Then, heigh ho! my pansy, blow, 
Bow and smile and dimple, 
Coquet with eyes of feigned surprise 
Beneath thy violet wimple. 


Children of the Maytime and the April 
weather, 
Nursed by the sunlight and the rain to- 
gether, 
Oh! where did you come from, my pretty 
pansies, say, 
Purple bonnet, yellow-coat, who sent you 
nere to-day? 
Then, heigh ho! my pansy, blow, 
In thy golden glory: 
Not a word shall e’er be heard, 
Tell me all thy story. 


Ah! pansies, nanghty pansies, you’ll not speak, I see; 
Well I know, pretty flowers, who sent you here to me. 
You come here from my darling, his thoughts npon your wings: 
T’ll kiss them all away from you, bonny gleesome things! 
O pansy blue! my lovei’s true; 
rimson, leaves me never; 
Golden and white, my heart’s delight; 


Violet, loves forever. 





Ghe Examiner. 


On the first of April, just as this number of OLD AND NEW was 
going to the press, a number of gentlemen, in several groups, picked 
their way through the mud, snow, and sleet of Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, past Dartmouth to Exeter, past Fairfield to George the III. 
Street. It is in this street that Mr. Haliburton has built his pleasant 
home; and here he has invited the Examiner Club, and .the 
literary editors of OLD AND NEw, to meet him at luncheon. The 
editors know the way, having frequently visited him, on one or 
another pretext, at the time of meals, before. The other gentlemen 
were uneasy, doubting whether this man were other than Mr. Ing- 
ham’s double, and whether the invitation itself might not be one of 
the compliments of the season. But Haliburton’s substantial square 
house, only two stories high, removed such doubts. Indeed, as Mr. 
Chapman, the architect, followed the rest, a few minutes late, as is 
the wont of some of his profession, it proved that the house was of 
his building. He knew that it was not an airy nothing. 

Mrs. Haliburton was as pretty and engaging as when they lived in 
an attic, and sorted rags. The house itself was built when the 
Back Bay was cheap, and rags were dear; so that Mr. Haliburton, 
who is a rag-picker by profession, made a good thing of it when he 
established himself there. 

The wading had given all parties a good appetite ; and an animated 
conversation began as soon as they had finished their oysters. It 
seemed to be Mr. Erwin’s turn to cpen the discussion. He began by 
deploring the decay of country life, the tendency of the towns to 
monopolize intellectual activity, and of the large towns, in England 
and France as well as in this country, to aggrandize themselves in 
this respect at the expense of the country towns, or, as they say 
abroad, of the metropolis to drain the provinces. Edinburgh, for 
instance, which, half a century ago, had an independent and distinc- 
tive literature, is now only a suburb of ‘London, and even that only in 
name; the “Edinburgh Review,” and even ‘ Blackwood,” being 


edited, owned, published, and printed in England. 
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Mr. Erwin proposed the discussion of this phenomenon, with its 
social and literary aspects. 


Pres. Hirst said there must be a tendency towards the literary 
centres everywhere within the range of their influence; and in small 
countries, —such as Greece and Rome were, and such as England and 
France have become with their present facilities of communication, — 
this attraction is co-extensive with the countries themselves. But in 
this country, in spite of these facilities, we manage to maintain a 
local character in the principal cities. Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston present distinctive types. 

Mr. Erwin feared that the process he spoke of was still going on, 
at least, between the country and town, and.that the country would 
soon be abandoned to the poor and ignorant classes, as it is in Europe, 
where, however, special causes — as, for instance, the country univer- 
sities in Germany, and the landed estates in England — created in 
those countries an exceptional culture: this, however, though planted 
in the rural districts, does not affect the character of the really rural 
life. 

Mr. Hearn said that this question, or one very much like it, was 
started in an early number of “* The Nation,” in an article claiming 
for the social life of the city the same ascendency that Mr. Erwin 
was imputing to its literary life. To all this he did not agree at all. 
Indeed, in this, as in most matters, “‘ The Nation” was no better 
than a cockney. As to social life in Boston, there is not any. What 
there may have been fifty years ago, he could not say; but it was 
within his experience to assert pretty positively, that not only do 
social institutions flourish better in the interior of the State than they 
do here, but that there is more vigor and originality of thought 
among the mass of the people throughout the interior of New 
England than in the cities, and more political independence, that is 
to say, more independence of political thought. Books are made in 
the cities ; but it is in the country that they are read, and, in great 
part, written. Seventy-five copies of Dr. Kane’s book, for instance, 
— an expensive work,— were sold in Keene, N.H., a town of three 
thousand inhabitants. In Worcester, the people have more courage, 
and take proportionally more reviews, magazines, and newspapers, 
than people in larger cities. And, in general, Mr. Hearn thought it 
might be held that the manufacturing process was more stimulating 
to the community than the mercantile process; that the dealing with 
the processes of nature was a higher employment than merely ex- 
changing products, and might reasonably be expected to form a 
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higher social type. As to the social life of Boston, there is so little, 
that people have to go into the country after their social pleasures, 
The stable-keepers all tell you, that more people go out of town 
every night to spend an evening than come in. 


Mr. Welsley thought that nothing was more notorious than the 
social dreariness of the purely manufacturing towns, such as Law- 
rence and Lowell ; but that, in respect to the country towns, properly 
so called, he was inclined to think what was taken for a decline was 
merely a change of character. The old aristocratic culture, which 
made some of our country towns famous for their society, has pretty 
much disappeared, though its decay in those particular towns was, 
of course, inevitable, and must not be taken as proof that just the 
same thing has not arisen elsewhere. However this may be, there is 
no question that the characteristic type of country culture at the 
present day is a different one. It is more general, more democratic, 
and, if less refined, is not less intelligent and vigorous. 

Mr. Chalmers thought there could not be any social life without 
leisure. In this country, people work too much. But everybody 
abroad, at least, among the people whose social life amounts to any 
thing, keeps such a margin of his own for joy and life. Lords and 
commons have their cricket-clubs, and Lord Palmerston went after 
the hounds. 


A very excellent jest ensued about “going to the dogs;” but our 
notes are too imperfect for it to be presented in its exact form, and 
we will not hazard a conjectural emendation of them. 

When the laugh had subsided, Mr. Echard said that we were 
worse off than our ancestors in regard to social pleasures. While the 
individual life has improved, the social life has degenerated. Books 
and newspapers are easier of access than our fellow-men, and, in 
general, more intelligent. They fill up leisure time. Conversation 
is becoming a lost art; and personal interest and affection among men 
is diminishing. The sentiments are cultivated in literature in an 
imaginative and speculative way. Lectures are soliloquies based 
upon the ruins of conversation. It is a question, perhaps, whether 
this state of things is altogether to be regretted, whether it is not an 
advance, at least from the impassioned violence both of hate and love 
that characterized the middle age. 


Mr. Wick asked, What is social life? And Mr. Hearn said, that it 
is not life in one of the streets of New Boston, for example, with 
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homes full of prints and piano-fortes, but houses into which nobody 
ever goes, and from which nobody ever comes, on hospitable thoughts 
intent. If you venture to ring at the door, the servant is scared at 
the unprecedented apparition, evening visitors being unknown, and 
does not know what to do with you. It is so in all classes. The 
poor never get comfortably together to entertain each other in a 
shanty, as do the poor in the old countries, as Dickens constantly 
describes. There is no such thing in any walk of life; no domestic 
festivity, no visitors ; nobody ever asks anybody to dinner ; there is no 
entertainment, no familiar intercourse of life. The very {rish and 
Germans have no nice times; even Fera, the confectioner, complains 
that this is an awful country to live in. 

Mr. Forrester said that in an artificial colony, where all the inhabit- 
ants were strangers, it was not to be wondered at, if they saw bat 
little of each other’s society ; and, as to Fera and the Irish, no for- 
eigners can be taken as a type of our native manners, nor is their 
opinion of value. Social pleasures do not belong to exiles. But 
there is no want of an active and refined society, if you look for it in 
the proper place; and there are plenty of dinner-parties, and social, 
literary, and convivial clubs without number. This was in defence 
of the mercantile classes. The English themselves see very little of 
each other, except in clubs. 

Mr. Hearn claimed that the very existence of these clubs showed 
how necessary it had become to use formal and artificial methods to 
supply the social intercourse which the natural movement of society 
had failed to furnish. But Mr. Wick thought that there was a great 
deal of social life among neighbors and friends, of which this out-of- 
town gayety that had been spoken of was an example; and, though 
the engrossment of business and of amusements was an impediment 
to its full development, it was great, and growing greater. And as 
for the lower classes, the servants, as anybody could testify, are off 
every night in the week. 


Mr. Wheatley also came in to refute Mr. Hearn’s heresy, saying, 
that, as to the middle ayes, nothing could be more unsocial than the 
whole feudal constitution of society. Feudal Europe was anti-social, 
while the whole modern tendency of sentimental humanity is towards 
the development of civil and kindly relations between men. France 
is social and socialistic; indeed, the danger is rather of all individ- 
uality giving way in an era of morbid good-feeling, and a universal 
complaisance. 
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The conversation then turned upon the social life of watering: 
places, as illustrating in its excellence the good social effect of lei- 
sure, and the charm of extemporized society. It is a sort of human 
picnic, where any chance dishes have a mighty relish. The charae- 
teristics of university life, and the social relation of young men, also, 
came up fora share of remark, the circle finally completing itself 
by a return to the original question of town and country life; and 
Mr. Carroll said that there was an increasing tendency on the part 
of men who have made money in town, to return and spend it in the 





country. In the midst of this, however, it became time for the club 
to go to a spelling-match ; and all parties immediately withdrew. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


“T was elected a member of par- 
liament for the borough of Tavistock 
in July, 1813, just a month before I 
became of age.” 

With this sentence, Earl Russell 
(now an octogenarian) makes his 
bow, and begins his Recollections ! of 
threescore years of active public life, 
during which there have been impor- 
tant changes in the constitution and 
the foreign and domestic policy of 
Great Britain ; some of them effected 
by social disturbances little short of 
a revolution. No one of those active 
in the events of these sixty years can 
say with more truth, quorum mag- 
na pars fui. 

When the biography of Lord John 
Russell has to be written, it must 
comprise a Jong and very important 
part of the history of England in the 
nineteenth century. 

In the short introduction to this 
volume, we are informed what his 
early education was, and learn that 
he is not a graduate of either of the 


1 Recollections and Suggestions 1813-73. By 
John (Earl) Kusséll. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1875. 


universities, as nearly every great 
English statesman is, because his 
father thought that “nothing was to 
be learnt at English universities.” 

He received a better training for 
his future career than the universities 
could give him,—in the house and 
under the tuition of Prof. Playfair at 
Edinburgh, where, he says, “I had 
my studies directed, and my charac- 
ter developed, by one of the best and 
the noblest, the most upright, the 
most benevolent, and the most liberal, 
of all philosophers.” He may be said 
to have stepped from Prof. Playfair’s 
hearthstone to the floor of the House 
of Commons. He was a member of 
parliament long enough to acquire 
familiarity with parliamentary prac- 
tice, and knowledge of the individual 
and political elements of parties, be- 
fore he became prominent as a sup- 
porter of any men or measures. 

In 1819 he came to the front as 
one of the leaders in measures for 
parliamentary reform, which were not 
carried until 1832. The final success 
of the reform measures was as great a 
political and personal triumph as this 
century has seen. Lord Russell has 
always been regarded as a very ego- 
























tistical man; but here the ego is not 
offensively conspicuous. 

After Waterloo had relieved Eng- 
land from a danger which had caused 
her foreign policy to absorb public 
attention during nearly quarter of 
a century, the public mind reverted 
to measures of reform in domestic 
affairs, which had been seriously agi- 
tated before the French Revolution. 
Catholic emancipation, and reform of 
borough representation in parliament, 
were the questions which became most 
urgent. The rights demanded by the 
Catholics, greater at the end than at 
the beginning of the contest, had been 
obtained. After cursorily relating the 
political events which preceded the 
great contest on parliamentary reform, 
Lord Russell proceeds to give the his- 
tory of that contest. 

“Successive sovereigns had granted 
the right, or imposed the burden, of 
returning members to parliament on 
the corporations, freeholders, or bur- 
gage tenants of numerous small towns. 
Powerful peers and wealthy common- 
ers had bought property in these 
small boroughs with a view to in- 
crease their political influence. One 
noble lord used to go out hunting, 
followed by a tail of six or seven 
members of parliament of his own 
making.” Another returned a waiter 
at White’s Club without knowing his 
first name. The borough-mongers 
bought up the freeholds in these small 
boroughs. “If a freeholder or bur- 
gage tenant refused to sell, it was not 
a very uncommon practice to blow up 
his house with gunpowder, and thus 
disfranchise a political opponent.” 
These nomination boroughs, as they 
were called, became valuable property. 
“A seat for the whole duration of a 
parliament was sold for five thousand 
pounds; but, as parliaments were sub- 
ject to sudden death, prudent men 
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made a bargain to pay one thousand 
pounds a year so long as they sat in 
the House of Commons.” Great Bri- 
tain was, in fact, governed by those 
who controlled the boroughs. Large 
commercial and manufacturing cities, 
like Leeds, Sheffield, and Manchester, 
had no representatives in parliament. 
“On public affairs, these great cen- 
tres of industry, skill, intelligence, 
and wealth, had no representative 
voice whatever.” This monstrous 
inequality of representation was the 
growth of more than a century, and 
was upheld by all the strength of the 
aristocracy and of the great victorious 
Tory party, “apparently invincible 
from long possession of government 
patronage,” and which carried all the 
borough representation in its pocket. 
Lord Russell may well say that the 
attempt to overthrow this power was 
like an attack upon an apparently im- 
pregnable fortress. Caution, courage, 
and perseverance were demanded; 
and they were not found wanting. 
The history of the whole contest is 
given here, from the disfranchisment 
of the little borough of Grampound 
in 1820, to the grand reform of the 
whole system of representation in 
1832. From the beginning, public 
opinion, in favor of the reform, had 
constantly grown stronger; at last, 
“the tide of opinion flowed so rap- 
idly, that all obstacles were swept 
away like Canute’s chair.” “It over- 
threw a systeth which had been left 
untouched at the Revolution (of 1689), 
—a period when the wisest patriots, 
forced by, necessity to transfer the 
crown to a foreign prince, had been 
careful rather to maintain the ancient 
privileges of the constitution than to 
disturb other parts of the existing 
edifice. The same system had en- 
abled Sir Robert Walpole to consoli- 
date the throne of the House of 
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Hanover amidst internal and exter- 
nal dangers; but the same system 
enabled Lord North to maintain his 
power against the fair demands, and 
justifiable insurrection, of the North 
American colonies, even after the peo- 
ple had become tired of the contest 
against our fellow-subjects in Ameri- 
ca... . Government by nomination 
boroughs had become odious to the 


community at large; and the House’ 


of Commons, which voted by a major- 
ity of more than a hundred its own 
extinction, did but sanction the judi- 
cial sentence of the country.” 

It is curious to read how the upper 
branch of the legislature were coerced 
into acquiescence. The creation of 


new peers, a proceeding to which they 
were not unused, was threatened. This 
menace, united to the persuasion of the 
Duke of Wellington, induced a suffi- 
cient number of lords sullenly to retire 


to their country seats, and leave a 
majority for the reform. 

Pending this great struggle, and 
afterwards, there arose many ques- 
tions of social and political govern- 
ment, the parliamentary history of 
which is given more or less at length 
by Lord Russell. He took an active, 
and generally an independent, part 
in all of them. On one prominent 
measure, he, though still adhering to 
his party, took so independent a tone, 
that Lord Stanley wrote to Sir John 
Graham, “Johnny has upset the 
coach.” . 

As colonial secretary, Lord Russell 
held very advanced views; and he did 
much to maintain or restore cordial 
relations between the mother-country 
and her colonies, and pledged “the 
word of the queen, that, as long as 
they wished to remain her subjects, 
they should receive the support of the 
crown, and be defended as a part 
of the British dominions. “A faint- 
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hearted government may break these 
pledges, and depart from this policy; 
but, from the day when they do s0, 
the Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire may be dated.” “It is 
hardly necessary to say, that when 
the majority in any of our dependen- 
cies declare, by their representatives, 
that they wish to separate from us, 
no attempt should be made to detain 
them. In my eyes, it would be a sad 
spectacle —a spectacle for gods and 
men to weep at —to see this brilliant 
empire, the guiding star of freedom, 
broken up, to behold Nova Scotia, 
Jamaica, and New Zealand, each try 
its little spasm of independence, while 
France, the United States, and Rus- 
sia, would be each and all looking on, 
willing to annex one or more of the 
fragments to the nearest portion of 
their own dominions.” 

Lord Russell was from the first, 
and always, a freetrader; and when, 
after the abolition of the Corn Laws 
by Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, and 
their overthrow on another question, 
he became prime-minister, he abol- 
ished, or reduced to nominal rates, 
the duties on sugar and timber. The 
bill which he carried in 1846 was 
much less favorable to protection than 
his bill which had been rejected in 
1841. Opposition to all the great 
liberal measures had resulted only in 
greater concessions than were at first 
demanded. It was Canning who told 
the opponents of some liberal meas- 
ure, that “those who opposed im- 
provement, because it was innovation, 
would have to submit to innovation 
which was no improvement.” 

There has been among us a good 
deal of unkind feeling toward Lord 
Russell, on account of his supposed 
sympathy with the South during the 
Rebellion. He undoubtedly gave 
cause for it; but he promptly and 
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decidedly rejected Mason’s proposal, 
that England should recognize the 
Confederacy; for, having suffered 
“The Alabama” to escape, he cries, 
Peccavi! His feelings were hurt, and 
naturally enough, by Mr. Fish’s charge 
of falsehoods and hypocrisy against 
him and Lord Palmerston, and hurt 
much more, that the ministers per- 
mitted the charge to go unanswered 
and unrebuked. The treaty of Wash- 
ington he condemns. 

In the last hundred pages or more, 
he repeats somewhat, and discourses 
much, with perhaps a little of the 
garrulity of age. He attacks ritu- 
alism with vigor enough, however, in 
the concluding chapter. “I have re- 
served for the last part of this account 
the sensual or symbolical worship of 
the Church of Rome and its imita- 
tors. . . . But we have now to relate 
that men who are not required to 
endure an hour’s pain for the benefit 
of mankind, put on all kinds of har- 
lequin dresses, and perform all sorts 
of antics, to resemble, as they pretend, 
the great and memorable sacrifice of 
Christ’s propitiation, and, without 
suffering pain in a little finger, pre- 
tend to imitate and assume the atti- 
tudés of our Saviour. If this were 
only like one of the sacred plays of 
the Spanish theatre, we might be 
content to say that it was a contempt- 
ible farce; but assuming, as it does, 
to be an act to inspire devotion, we 
can only pronounce it to be a shock- 
ing profanation.” 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF AND LIFE. 


Ir is pleasant to think of that com- 
pany of precious young souls assembled 
in the chapel of Harvard University, 
who, Sunday after Sunday, have been 
fed with such spiritual food as one 
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finds in Dr. Peabody’s new volume, 
so wholesome, so sustaining, and so 
pleasant to take. 

In turning over these pages, read- 
ing passages from the sermons en- 
titled “ Our Father,” “The Efficacy ” 
[and, above all, the blessedness and 
privilege] “of Prayer,” “The Worth 
of our Responsibilities,’ ‘Clean 
Ways,” “ Conversation,” and the like, 
one feels sure that fathers and mothers 
all over the land must rejoice to know 
that just such words as these have been 
spoken to their boys, and that they de- 
sire for them, above all other things, 
that their ears may be opened that 
they may hear. Is there a better test 
than this? 

These sermons are so full of faith 
in that God who is love, and in that 
Christ who is the “incarnate love of 
God,” so abounding in truest reverence 
of spirit, so devout, and, above all, so 
full of that “ peace which passeth un- 
derstanding,” that it is difficult to im- 
agine what any sectarian could find to 
criticise in them. 

Let not the all-pervading tone of 
cheerfulness, and of strong common 
sense, which mark these discourses, be 
for a moment forgotten in attempting 
to measure their value as addressed to 
young men. . Let both old and young 
unite to thank Dr. Peabody for this 
beautiful and precious addition to our 
religious literature. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.? 


In this book is contained one of 
the most telling attacks ever made 
upon what the writer calls, very hap- 
pily, “Ecclesiastical Christianity.” 


1 Christian Belief and Life. By Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. Roberts Brothers: Boston. 1875. 

2 An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Rev- 
elation. In two volumes. Fifth edition. London: 
Longman, Green, & Co, Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1875. 
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The basis of ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity, he finds to be the belief 
in a supernatural revelation. This 
supernatural revelation is admitted to 
have no possible verification, except 
through miracles, Against the belief 
in miracles, then, the writer brings all 
his powers to bear. The book consists 
of two parts. The first is devoted 
to a theoretical view of the subject. 
‘In it the author attempts to prove 
that miracles are, in the very nature 
of things, impossible, and that thus 
all histories of miracles are incredible. 
The second part, which makes up the 
bulk of the two volumes, is devoted 
to the examination of the authorities 
upon which the New Testament mira- 
cles are believed. The authenticity 
of the Gospels is subjected to a very 
searching examination. The result 
arrived at is, that the story of the 
miracles under consideration has as 
little external support as internal 
crailibility. 

These volumes excited much inter- 
est in England, and passed with sur- 
prising rapidity through five editions. 
They at first received the highest 
praise for learning, fairness, and criti- 
eal ability. Prof. Lightfoot, however, 
in a series of articles commenced 
in “ The Contemporary Review,” has 
criticised very severely both the man- 
ner and the matter of the book. To 
these criticisms, the author replies in 
“The Fortnightly.” The discussion is 
thus far confined to the second part 
of the work, that which concerns the 
evidences of Christianity, and prom- 
ises a thorough exploration of the 
whole field, which cannot fail to be 
of service. We shall refer only to a 
few points in the first, or theoretical 
portion of the treatise. 

On some points, the anonymous 
author gains an easy victory over his 
opponents. There are few positions 


held by men of thought and culture 
more open to attack than that occu- 
pied by many of the defenders of 
ecclesiastical Christianity. In the 
first place, the substance of the reve- 
lation must consist of truth which is 
beyond the reach of human reason, 
If the truth supernaturally revealed 
belonged to the sphere of reason, 
where would be the necessity of the 
revelation? But, on the other hand, 
it is claimed, by the same class of 
theologians, that miracles may be 
wrought by the aid of the Devil no 
less than by the divine power. The 
question, then, presses, How can we 
know whether the miracles brought 
forward to sustain a professed reve- 
lation are celestial or diabolical? 
Here, it is maintained, recourse must 
be had to the pretended revelation 
itself. If this bears marks of celestial 
origin, the miracles are divine: if not, 
both it and they are of the Devil. 
Thus the miracles support the reve- 
lation, and the revelation supports the 
miracles. But the truth revealed 
must, from the nature of the case, lie 
beyond the sphere of reason. How, 
then, can we judge of its nature? 
The relation of the truth revealed 
must be just so far beyond the scope 
of reason as to be unattainable by it, 
and just so far within the scope of 
reason as to be amenable to it. 

One great fallacy in the reasoning 
of the author, as well as of the greater 
number of those whom he opposes, 
springs from the idea, that, in the 
Gospel narratives, Jesus is represented 
as using his miracles, primarily, for 
the sake of authenticating his mis- 
sion. There are, indeed, passages in 
which he is made to ascribe a certain 
confirmatory power to these works. 
Admitting all the weight that can be 
attached to these, the fact remains, 
that the primary reliance of Jesus 
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was on an authority higher than this. 
The relation is well expressed in the 
fourth Gospel, in the passage where 
he at first demands belief, resting his 
claim, it would appear, on purely 
spiritual grounds, and then adds, “Or 
else believe me for the very works’ 
sake.” Jesus is represented as using 
the strange power which he possessed 
for the good that he could do by it. 
It was exercised as a result of faith, 
not as a means for securing it. It 
was exercised, it might sometimes 
appear, unwillingly, simply under the 
constraint of love and pity. Instead 
of seeking to make capital out of 
what he had done, he sought to con- 
ceal it. None were ever received by 
him with so poor a welcome as those 
who came, drawn by the story of 
miracles, or else seeking a sign. 
Nicodemus came, saying, like so 
many English and other “ apologists,” 
“No man can do these miracles that 
thou doest, except God be with him.” 
Jesus gives him to understand that 
this is ‘not the recognition which he 
demands. “There shall no sign be 
given them,” he answered to the 
demand for such evidence, in words 
which Strauss urged are a vestige of 
the true life of Jesus, before it had 
been lost in the myths that later 
gathered about it. Indeed, Jesus 
seems to have dreaded nothing so much 
as the reputation of a wonder-worker ; 
and it is an example of the penalties 
which the higher life has to pay to 
the lower, that, both among friends 
and foes, he has figured so largely as 
a wonder-worker ever since. 

The result is, that miracles occupy 
@ far less fundamental place in the 
theology of the New Testament than 
has been ascribed to them. If they 
prove any thing, it is merely what is 
involved in them. But, though their 
importance has been much exagger- 
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ated, it does not follow that they 
are of no importance, or that the 
stories that narrate them are to be at 
once dismissed as wholly incredible. 
These histories are to be treated like 
other histories; and, if they are found 
to contain facts, these are to be 
treated like other facts. In “Super- 
natural Religion,” those who believe 
in miracles are spoken of as assuming 
their truth, and then seeking to ex- 
plain them. Their truth is assumed 
in no different sense from that in 
which the truth of any statements 
for which there seems sufficient evi- 
dence may be said to be assumed. 
The evidence for them is much greater 
than is admitted in the work before us. 
We admit that the Gospels, written, 
as all allow, at a period somewhat 
remote from the events which they 
describe, and by minds untrained to 
the careful sifting of evidence, may 
be supposed to have a certain mythical 
element mingled with the truth 
which they contain ; but, on any rea- 
sonable hypothesis as to their date, 
we do not believe that the mythi- 
cal element could have become the 
preponderating one. There is one 
witness, however, unimpeachable in 
his trustworthiness, whose testimony 
is not recognized in the work we are 
considering; which, though general 
and incidental, is. yet of great value. 
Certain Epistles of Paul have never 
been called in question; and from 
these we must take our start, when 
we wish to use material that cannot 
be controverted. Paul not merely 
testifies to the appearance of Jesus 
to him (a miracle, according to Mr. 
Mill, the most easily explained . of 
any in the New Testament), he states, 
after careful and special investigation, 
the fact and the order of his appear- 
ance to others. He also assumes the 
general fact of miracles, speaking of 
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them, in the phrase just quoted, as 
the signs of an apostle; and, in one 
passage, he refers in special to the 
gift of healing as possessed by some 
members of the common body; while 
he implies the fact of other miracles. 
“To another,” he says, “the gift of 
healing, to another the working of 
miracles.” The author of “Supernat- 
ural Religion” says he does not re- 
member that any one claims to have 
himself wrought miracles. He for- 
gets that Paul makes this claim for 
himself in two distinct passages. 

This testimony of Paul does not 
confirm, either wholly or in part, the 
truth of the New Testament narra- 
tives as they exist. It does, however, 
imply a story possessing elements in 
some degree similar, and thus adds to 
the credibility of these: It should be 
remembered, too, that there is no hint 
of any life of Jesus in which such 
elements do not appear. It is because 
the evidence for miracles has been 
regarded as conclusive, that their 
reality has been not assumed, but 
accepted. 

It shows the great insight of 
Hume, that the whole battle in regard 
to the credibility of miracles has been 
waged along the line which he marked 
out. The famous principle of Hume 
is, that mistake and deception are 
within our experience, while a mira- 
cle is not: therefore, any story of the 
miraculous must be accounted for on 
the ground of mistake or deception, 
except, indeed, under circumstances 
where mistake or deception would be 
as miraculous as the miracle itself; 
and, in this case, we have our choice 
between the two. This saying of 
Hume is of the nature of an epi- 
gram; and.its brilliancy results large- 
ly from its exaggeration. The truth 


1 Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii, 12, 


that there is in the epigram is ap- 
plied in the wrong direction. A cdm- 
plete induction forbids us to believe 
in the possibility that we shall ever 
have evidence to prove any fact con- 
tradictory to this induction: it does 
not justify us in dismissing such evi- 
dence, should it ever be met. In this 
latter case, we have to admit that our 
induction was less complete than we 
supposed. To do otherwise would be 
to adopt the principle of Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh, who disputed Mr. Win- 
kles’s knowledge of his own name: 
“ How could I have got Daniel on my 
notes, unless you told me so, sir?” 
In fact, much of the progress of sci- 
ence consists in the discovery that 
what were considered complete induc- 
tions were incomplete. 

Another point to be noticed is, that 
a “complete induction” is vastly 
stronger on its positive than on its 
negative side. It can be proved that 
certain forces tend to produce certain 
effects. We may be absolutely certain 
of this, and yet may fail to know 
what other forces may at times make 
this tendency ineffectual. These in- 
terfering influences may be rarely ob- 
served ; yet, when they are observed, 
they must be recognized. 

The complete induction to which 
miracles are supposed to stand in 
opposition is that of the order of 
nature. This is the induction that 
underlies all other inductions. 

But, however miracles may be re- 
garded, the author greatly exagger- 
ates the practical influence of the 
complete induction that has been re- 
ferred to. He says, “The great ma- 
jority of modern German critics reject 
the miraculous altogether.” Can he 
have forgotten Meyer and De Wette, 
and Bleek, and that whole class of 
critics as learned and— if science 
means freedom from prejudice, and @ 




















careful use of all material at command 
—as “scientific” workers as can be 
found in any department of thought? 
The fact that the author can use such 
language as the following shows how 
difficult it is to escape from the tradi- 
tional method of treating any theme. 
' He says, — 


* As a historical fact, there is nothing 
more certain than that miracles, and the 
belief in them, disappeared exactly when 
education, and knowledge of the operation 
of natural laws, became diffused through- 
out Europe; and that the last traces of 
belief in supernatural interference with 
the order of nature are only to be found 
in localities where ignorance and supersti- 
tion still prevail, and render delusion, or 
pious fraud of that description, possible. 
Miracles are now denied to places more 
enlightened than Naples or La Salette.” 


The truth is, that, at the time these 
words were printed, the belief in con- 
temporary miracles was, by far, more 
widespread in England and America 
than in Italy. The miracles thus 
believed were not ecclesiastical; but 
they were miracles none the less, and 
miracles no less startling than any 
which have been exposed to the criti- 
cism of the author of “Supernatural 
Religion.” The overcoming of the 
force of gravitation, the materializa- 
tion of the spirits of those who had 
been dead for centuries, and who yet 
assumed forms that could be seen and 
handled, — these, certainly, are mira- 
cles to be compared with any ecclesi- 
astical miracles whatever. These were 
believed not by the ignorant alone, 
but by a very large body of culti- 
vated people. The literature of this 


belief includes newspapers, reviews, 
and a whole library of volumes, many 
of them full of thought. 

Why have not these modern mira- 
cles been even more widely believed ? 
Multitudes have stood ready to believe 
them. 


They have been deterred by 
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no antecedent incredibility. Many 
have sought, with intense earnest- 
ness, to find them true, but have been 
disappointed and repelled by the fact 
that they have found what seemed to 
have been evidence of trickery, and 
especially by the fact that the so- 
called spiritual communications were 
so trivial, or worse than trivial. 

We refer to these facts to show 
that the minds of men are constituted 
now as they always have been. Now, 
as ever, men will believe whatever is 
supported by sufficient evidence. Thus 
the statement so often. made, and made 
with such confidence in the present 
volume, that belief in miracles has 
died out, because this is an age of sci- 
ence, overlooks the most palpable 
facts. 

Though the work before us is op- 
posed to ecclesiastical Christianity, 
it is by no means opposed to religion, 
or even to Christianity in its simple 
form. The morality of the teachings 
of Jesus the author extols; and he 
includes in morality love to God, as 
well as love to man. While exc]ud- 
ing theology, he retains religion, that 
religion which includes all the theol- 
ogy Jesus taught. We will close this 
imperfect notice of a very brilliant 
and acute work, —a work sometimes, 
perhaps, too brilliant and acute for 
the most successful search after truth, 
—with an extract which will illustrate 
the nature of the tribute which it 
brings to what we may all regard as 
the essential truth of Christianity. 


“The teaching of Jesus, however, carried 
morality to the sublimest point attained, or 
even attainable, by humanity. The infiu- 
ence of his spiritual religion has been ren- 
dered doubly great by the unparalleled 
purity and elevation of his own character. 
Surpassing, in his sublime simplicity and 
earnestness, the moral grandeur of Sikya 
Muni, and putting to the blush the some- 
times sullied, though generally admirable 
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teaching of Socrates and Plato, and the 
whole round of Greek philosophers, he 
presented the rare spectacle of a life, so far 
as we can estimate it, uniformly noble, and 
consistent with his own lofty principles; so 
that the ‘imitation of Christ’ has become 
aimost the final word in the preaching of 
his religion, and must continue to be one 
of the most powerful elements of its per- 
manence. His system might not be new; 
but it was, in a high sense, the perfect 
development of natural morality; and it 
was final in this respect amongst others, 
that superseding codes of law, and elabo- 
rate rules of life, it confined itself to two 
fundamental principles, — love to God and 
love toman. Whilst all previous systems 
had merely sought to purify the stream, it 
demanded the purification of the fountain. 
It placed the evil. thought on a par with 
the evil action. Such morality, based upon 


the intelligent and earnest acceptance of - 


divine law, and perfect recognition of the 
brotherhood of man, is the highest con- 
ceivable by humanity; and, although its 
power and influence must augment with 
the increase of enlightenment, it is itself 
beyond development, consisting, as it does, 
of principles unlimited in their range, and 
inexhaustible in their application.” 

C. C. EVERETT. 


THE GREAT SOUTH.! 


Mr. Epwarp Kine gives the 
record of an extensive tour of obser- 
vation through the States of the South 
and South-west during the whole of 
1873 and the spring and summer of 
1874. The author and artists asso- 
ciated with him travelled more than 
twenty-five thousand miles, visited 
nearly every city and town of impor- 
tance in the Southern States, talked 
with men of all classes, parties, and 
colors, studied the politics in each 
State since the reconstruction, care- 
fully investigated manufacturing en- 
terprises and sites, explored rivers, 


1 The Great South: A Record of Journeys in 
Louisiana, Texas, the Indian Territory, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Maryland. By Edward King. Illustrated by 
J. Wells Champney. American Publishing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., 1875. 


penetrated into mountain regions sel- 
dom visited by Northernmen. They 
met with a kind and generous recep- 
tion, and have endeavored to givea 
truthful record of life in a section 
which has, since the close of a wast- 
ing war, been crushed by many mis- 
fortunes, but for which a brighter day 
is coming. 

So many records of travel in for- 
eign lands have lately been given to 
the public, so many and so sad are 
the stories of trial and disappoint- 
ment, of suffering and massacre, of 
falsehood and treachery, and fruitless 
patience and courage, that this book 
comes to us with a refreshing flavor: 
we art not expecting our travellers to 
be eaten by cannibals, to die of ma- 
laria fever, or to be killed by savage 
men or beasts. Mr. King gives us 
word-pictures of Southern scenery, 
charming views of domestic life, prac- 
tical descriptions of the industries, 
comic sketches of negro characteris- 
tics, with here and there a bit of 
biography or history snugly sand- 
wiched in. It seems, as we read the 
book, that the’ experiences are really 
our own, so vivid is the descrip- 
tion. 

With the downfall of slavery and 
the advent of reconstruction, came 
such radical changes in Louisiana 
politics and society, that those belong- 
ing to the ancien régime, who could 
flee, fled; and many others would 
willingly have kept them company. 
Discouragement is plainly written on 
most faces you meet. 


’ 

“Ah, these faces, these faces! express- 
ing deeper pain, profounder discontent, 
than were caused by the iron fate of the 
few years of the war. One sees them 
every where, — on the street, at the theatre, 
in the salon, in the cars, — and pauses for a 
moment, struck with the expression of 
entire despair, of complete helplessness, 
which has possessed their features, The 
struggle is over, peace has been declared; 
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but a generation has been doomed. The 
past has given to the future the dower of 
the present: there seems only the dead 
level of uninspiring struggle for those go- 
ing out, and small hope for those coming 


‘The look is on the faces of the men, 
the generals in diastrous measures; on the 
faces of women who have lost husbands, 
children, lovers, fortunes, homes, and com- 
fort forever more. The look is on the faces 
of the strong fighters, thinkers, and con- 
trollers of the Southern mind and heart.” 


Yachting on the Florida rivers 
seems to be a prime amusement for 
winter; and to the traveller the sight 
of an alligator the greatest treat. 


“Sailing back, we were treated tc the 
sight of an alligator fifteen feet long, sun- 
ning himself on a hummock of yellow 
grass. The wrinkle under his lower jaw 
gave him a good-humored look; and he 
actually seemed to smile as the bullets 
hissed around him.” 


Mr. King gives an amusing ac- 
count of the negro minstrelsy, and 
many selections from it. But little 
idea of the beauty and inspiration of 
the “slave music” can be conveyed in 
words. The quaintness of the wild 
gestures which accompany the songs 
cannot be described. 


GLOBE DICTIONARY. 


THE signification of the word “dic- 
tionary ” has expanded far beyond that 
which its own definition of itself —a 
collection of words with their mean- 
ings — gave only a few years ago. 
The knowledge now acquired in our 
common schools, of science and art, 
requires encyclopedic as well as etymo- 
logical definitions, — definitions of 
things as well as words. 

It is no longer a joke to say of a 
book that it is dull as a dictionary. 
One seeking literary pleasure or profit, 
to fill up an otherwise idle hour, might 
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go farther and fare worse than to turn 
over the leaves of a modern diction- 
ary. 

Indeed, as there is no English or 
American Academy of Letters to 
legalize, as it were, the spelling, pro- 
nunciation, or strict definition of words, 
the encyclopedic definitions in a dic- 
tionary may be the only ones which 
rest upon authority. 

En passant, how are our ortho- 
graphic tournaments, sometimes called 
spelling-matches, to decide whether 
hon-our shall crown him who spells it 
hon-or, or if the theatre shall applaud 
him who spells it with a t-e-r? 

All of which is suggested by looking 
through the Globe Dictionary,? a small 
octavo, which contains more orthoepic, 
orthographic, and encyclopedic (our 
descriptive adjectives show that we 
are fresh from the dictionary) merit 
than it would seem possible to so con- 
dense, to say nothing of its numerous 
illustrations. 


AFRICA.? 


Durie the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, our knowledge of Africa has 
grown rapidly, and is still growing. 
It is the great field of exploration and 
adventure; and most of the explorers 
have given us abundant records of 
their experiences. When ary new 
book of African travel attracts the 
intelligent reader, he desires to have 
a distinct idea of what has been ac- 
complished, ang what remains to be 
accomplished, in the way of discovery ; 
yet it is impossible for any one to 


1 The Globe Dictionary of the English Lan. 
guage, Etymological, Explanatory, and Pronoun- 
cing, illustrated by five hundred engravings on 
wood, Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

2 Africa: the History of Exploration and 
Adventure, as given in the Leading Authorities, 
from Herodctus to Livingstone. By C. H. Jones, 


With map and illustrations. Henry Holt & Co.: 
New York. 
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grasp the really important facts in 
any of these books, without knowing 
just how far the discoveries therein 
supplement those of other explorers, 
and their relation to the existing 
body of geographical and ethnographi- 
cal knowledge. The author, to supply 
this want, has given us a carefully 
arranged summary of the explora- 
tions from the time of Herodotus 
till the death of Livingstone, compre- 
hensive enough to present all the 
important facts and continuous steps 
in the opening of this great continent, 
yet sufficiently in detail to give a fair 
conception of the work performed by 
each prominent explorer. 

The record of geographical discov- 
ery is complete; and almost equal care 
has been bestowed upon the accounts 
of the character, customs, industries, 
and special traits, of such tribes of 
this savage population as the modern 
traveller has made known tous. A 
considerable part of the various nar- 
ratives is made up of purely personal 
adventure and experience: from these 
Mr. Jones has gathered the most 
characteristic, and given them in the 
authors’ own words. Much has been 
done to simplify the confusing nomen- 
clature. Scarcely any two explorers 
have given the same name to any 
place not thoroughly well known; and, 
if they do, they are sure to spell it dif- 
ferently. The great rivers are the con- 
necting links between the journeys of 
the great explorers ; and three of them 
have seemed to guide the course of 
modern discovery,—'‘the Nile, the 
Niger, and the Zambesi. So much 
has been written about the late ex- 
plorers, that we will only call atten- 
tion to the brief sketches of the 


earlier ones in this record. 

Dr. Barth’s travels were nearer to 
Ashantee than any others narrated in 
detail in these pages. 
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‘There are five degrees of society, — the 
king, the caboceers. or magistrates, the 
gentry, the traders, and the slaves. Be- 
sides the king, there is, in fact, only one 
distinction, that between slave and free- 
man. The importance is measured by the 
number of his wives; for these are the 
cheapest laborers. The king is limited to 
3,333 wives, who, in the working season, 
are scattered over his numerous planta- 
tions. The labor of clearing away obstruc- 
tions in a rankly luxuriant soil is the chief 
employment of an Ashantee agriculturist; 
and in this, his chief instrument is fire, by 
means of which he both clears the ground, 
and spreads a mass of rich manure upon 
the soil. Though they do not smelt metals, 
they have blacksmiths and goldsiniths of a 
grade superior to what might be expected. 
The fineness, variety, and brilliance of the 
native cloths, would not disgrace an Eng- 
lish loom. They have also dyers, potters, 
tanners, and carpenters.” 


The earlier travels of Livingstone 
are supplemented by those of Anders- 
son and of Magyar. One of the most 
important results of Du Chaillu’s 
explorations was the study of the 
character and habits of the gorilla. 
The existence of this animal had been 
suspected at an earlier date: but Du 
Chaillu was the first to penetrate to 
its native haunts, and to write from 
personal knowledge. 


“Suddenly, as we were yet creeping 
along, in a silence which made a heavy 
breath seem loud and distinct, the woods 
were at once filled with the tremendous 
barking roar of the gorilla. Then the un- 
derbrush swayed rapidly just ahead; and 
presently before us stood an immense male 
gorilla. He had gone through the jungle 
on his all-fours; but, when he saw our 
party, he erected himself, and looked us 
boldly in the face. Nearly six feet high (he 
proved two inches less), with immense 
body, huge chest, and great muscular arms, 
with fiercely-glaring, large, deep-gray eyes, 
and a hellish expression of face, which 
seemed to me some nightmare vision, thus 
stood before us this king of the African 
forests. His eyes began to flash fiercer fire 
as we stood motionless on the defensive; 
and the crest of short hair which stands on 
his forehead began to twitch rapidly up 
and down, while his powerful fangs were 
shown as he again sent forth a thunderous 
roar. He advanced a few steps, then stop- 
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ped to utter that hideous roar again, ad- 
vanced again, .nd finally stopped, about 
six yards from us. As he began another 
roar, we fired, and killed him.” 


The statements of Du Chaillu were 
received with incredulity, and a bitter 
controversy arose as to his truthful- 
ness; but his accuracy upon the most 
disputed points was established by 
the French travellers, Serval and 
Griffin du Bellay ; and his statements 
concerning the Fan tribe were verified 
by Burton. The books of Living- 
stone, Baker, Schweinfurth, Stanley, 
and Bartle Frere, furnish abundant 
records ; and the work concludes with 
an account of African missions. 


HIGGINSON’S HISTORY. 

Cox. Hieernson has written a 
history of the United States for chil- 
dren ; and he has written it admirably 
well. The true critics of such books 
are the children themselves; and we 
referred an early copy of this book to 
four boys of average intelligence for 
their verdict. They read it eagerly, 
read it aloud; and it was ob- 
servable that boys older and boys 
younger than the selected boys were 
drawn in from other books, — novels, 
too, — to hear the reading. 

The whole is condensed into little 
more than three hundred small pages ; 
but. the boy or girl who reads it has a 
distinct conception of what has made 
the country what it is, —of the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the 
history,— and knows who are the 
men and women worth remembering, 
and worth looking for. Col. Higgin- 
son has loyally tried to make the 
achievements of peace as interesting 
as they are; and he does not waste 
over a skirmish the attention and in- 


2 Young Folks’ History of the United States. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard, 1875. 
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terest which are more fairly given to 
the real victories of the English races © 
over the New World. 

His narrative style is too well 
known to need praise now.’ Here is 
his description of Washington’s ap- 
pearance at Cambridge :— 


“So hecame from Virginia, arriving on 
July 2, 1775, and the next day stood under 
the great elm in Cambridge, still known as 
the ‘‘ Washington Elm,” to take command 
of the Continental army. No doubt there 
was great curiosity to see this famous 
officer; and we can imagine with what 
eagerness the soldiers looked at him. When 
they looked, they saw a wan forty-three 
years old, more than six feet tall, broad 
and vigorous, with large hands and feet, 
rather clumsy in his movemeuts, yet with 
great dignity of bearing, and with a noble 
and commanding countenance at all times. 
He was dressed in a blue coat with buff fac- 
ings, buff small-clothes, an epaulet on each 
shoulder, and a black cockade in his hat. 

“ And when Washington looked, in turn, 
upon his army, he saw, to use his own 
words ‘a mixed multitude of people, under 
very little discipline, order, or government.’ 
They were armed with fowling-pieces or 
muskets, hardly any two of which were of 
the same caliber. Few of the regiments 
had any uniform, they wearing swall- 
clothes. Those who came from a distance 
had usually some similarity of dress, to dis- 
tinguish them on the march ; and many of 
the riflemen who soon arrived from Vir- 
ginia wore hunting-shirts of brown Holland, 
‘ double-caped on the shoulder, in imitation 
of the Indians,’ and having embroidered 
on the heart, in capital letters, ‘ Liberty or 
death.’ ”’ 


The book will be popular among 
children, and invaluable in schools. 
It is largely and intelligently illus- 
trated by maps and other engravings. 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY.?! 
EDWARD III. 


A BRILLIANT period of English 
history is presented in this little 
book, which forms one of a series of 


1 Epochs of History. Edward III. By the Rev. 
W. Waburton, M.A. Estes and Lauriat: Boston. 
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European history. These books are 
admirably adapted for general readers. 
The events which they especially re- 
late are guide-posts along the histori- 
cal road. Edward III. reigned fifty 
years; and through all these years 
stretches the Continental war, which, 
in the author’s words, seems more like 
one of the splendid tournaments in 
which this golden age of chivalry 
delighted than an international strug- 
gle in which great issues were at 
stake. 

The leading events separate these 
fifty years into clearly-defined periods 
. of ten years each. 

The first decade begins with the 
establishment of a formal peace be- 
tween France and England, and ends 
with the ripening of a quarrel be- 
tween the same, and preparations for 
war on both sides. 

The second opens with the first in- 
vasion of France, and winds up with 
the fourth and greatest invasion, re- 
sulting in the victory of Crecy and 
the surrender of Calais. In the third, 
the Black Death forces a cessation 
of hostilities in the beginning; and 
at the end we have the battle of 
Poictiers and the capture of the 
French king. 

In the fourth, as an indirect conse- 
quence of the war, the outbreak of 
the Jacquerie in France, the battle 
of Navarrette, and the re-instatement 
of the King of Spain by the Black 
Prince. 

The last ten years of the reign 
record a series of reverses and disas- 
ters, beginning with the illness of 
the Black Prince, his unpopularity in 
his French duchy, and end with the 
loss of nearly all the territories in 
France, which the English had pre- 
viously possessed, or had won during 
the war. 

It is very curioys in the history of 
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these times, that, in each of these 
periods, history seems to return upon 
itself: each decade ends with an ap- 
parently decisive battle; but the gen- 
eral aspect is not changed. In the 
succeeding ten years, negotiations, 
menaces, and courtesies are renewed, 
but nothing decisive is gained. A 
review of the character of the king 
will explain this. His reign, though 
characterized by extravagant expen- 
diture, short-sighted legislation, and 
vacillating policy, was for a long time 
prosperous, owing to his personal 
prowess, liberality, and splendor, his 
ready tact, incessant activity, and 
marvellous good-fortune ; but, as his 
chief object was glory, his influence 
was personal and evanescent. As soon 
as his vigor declined, the brilliant 
picture faded. 

The proclamation of the king, in 
June, 1349, after the Black Death, is 
an example of the legislation of 
those times. 


‘Seeing that a great part of the people, 
and principally of laborers and servants, is 
dead of the plague, and that some, seeing 
the necessity of masters and the scarcity of 
servants, will not work unless they receive 
exorbitant wages, and others choosing 
rather to beg in idleness than to earn their 
bread by labor we have ordained 
by the advice of our prelates and nobles, 
and other skilled persons, that every 
able-bodied man and woman in our king- 
dom, bond or free, under sixty years of 
age, not living by trading, or having of his 
or her own wherewithal to live 
shall, if so required, serve another for the 
same wages as were the custom in the 
twentieth year of our reign, &e. 
and seeing that many ‘sturdy beggars’ 
(validi mendicantes), as long as they can 
live by begging and charity, refuse to labor 

. no one, under pain of imprisonment, 
shall presume to nourish them in their idle- 
ness.” 


Governments had yet to learn that 
legislation is powerless to control the 
operation of economic laws; and that 
wages must find their own level in 

















spite of menaces of the employers, 
and combinations of the employed. 
The proclamation produced no effect. 
Various attempts were made to en- 
force it; and people began to flee from 
one district to another to evade the 
statute. “In 1361 parliamert, which 
had not gained wisdom by experience, 
passed a downright ‘fugitive-slave 
law,’ ordering that a laborer caught 
escaping should be imprisoned till he 
had ‘made gree’ to the party from 
whose service he fled, and ‘in token 
of falsity’ should be burned in the 
forehead with an iron formed and 
made to the letter F.” 

The concluding chapter gives us 
vivid pictures of the social condition 
of the period, the domestic habits, 
food, and dress of the people, and 
some account of the language and 
literature. 


“Our ancestors in the fourteenth century 
kept early hours. It was the custom to 
rise with the sun. The usual dinner-hour 
was nine in the morning. The family were 
summoned to it by the blowing of horns. 
The first step was washing the hands, After 
the guests were seated around the table, 
the cloth was laid ; the salt-cellars, knives, 
spoons, bread, and cups of wine were set 
on, There were no forks nor plates, Each 
couple of guests had between them a thick 
flat slice of bread of second quality, on 
which a portion of fish or meat sufficient 
for two was laid, and on which it was 
earved; the gravy, as a rule, running 
through upon the table-cloth. As soon as 
this course was finished, the trenchers were 
thrown in a basket for the use of the poor. 
At the conclusion of the meal, the hands 
were washed a second time, cups of wine 
served, and then the minstrels were intro- 
duced.” 


At this time, Latin was the lan- 
guage of business, and French the lan- 
guage of society; but the English 
language had lived, and the time had 
now come for its revival as a national 
tongue. Wicklif was strongly asso- 
ciated with this revival; and in his 
translation of the Bible, he “ forged 
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the weapon with which he fought. 
Chaucer, also, gave expression to the 
poetic feeling of the age. 


FACTA NON VERBA.! 


THE second title shows the purpose 
of the book. The author is convinced 
that Roman Catholicism is gaining 
many converts in England; and he 
thinks, that, especially among young 
women, one great influence is the at- 
traction which the sisterhoods offer to 
those who are seeking some. way of 
doing good. While acknowledging 
the admirable ministrations of the 
sisters, he attributes their success to 
the self-denial and charity of the in- 
dividual women composing the sister- 
hood, and not at all to the institution, 
and claims that as good and effectual 
work has been performed by Protest- 
ant ladies acting only from their own 
inward impulse. To prove this, he 
gives a short account of the experience 
of thirteen Protestant women, who, 
each working in her chosen sphere, 
have accomplished great results. Few 
of them were rich or influential ; and 
their schemes were usually started on 
a very small scale. Soon, however, 
they found friends, inspired them with 
faith and confidence in their under- 
takings, and have been able to per- 
form the miracles here recorded. 

Miss Maria S8.-Rye has assisted a 
hundred and seventy-eight governess- 
es, and fifteen hundred female ser- 
vants, to emigrate to the colonies, and 
provided them with positions. She 
has brought twelve hundred “ gutter 
children,” chiefly girls, to Canada, and 
provided them with homes, nearly 
all with farmers, away from towns; 


1 A Comparison between Catholic and Protest- 


ant Charity in England. By the author of 
Contrasts, W. Isbister & Co., London. 
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having crossed the Atlantic twelve 
times. 

Miss Annie Macpherson has made 
ten voyages, and found homes for 
eighteen hundred boys, providing 
also for their supervision, and that 
of the persons with whom they are 
placed. 

Miss Mary Merryweather began her 
charitable work by seeking to elevate 
the women employed in a large silk- 
factory. Becoming known for her 
efficiency here, she was chosen super- 
intendent of the Liverpool Training 
School for Nurses. She qualified her- 
self for this position by acquiring the 
special knowledge necessary, entered 
upon its duties; and, under her 


care, three hundred and twenty-three 
nurses have graduated. 

Miss Johanna Chandler has, from 
the smallest beginning, established a 
hospital for the paralyzed and epi- 
leptic, organized a convalescent home 


for their benefit, and collected funds 
for annuities for the incurable. 

Miss Elizabeth Gilbert, herself 
blind, has established an institution by 
means of which the blind are taught 
various occupations, enabling them to 
earn their living, and are supplied 
with a market for their work. One 
thousand have already been so 
aided. 

Through the exertions of Mrs. Hil- 
ton, a Quakeress, a créche has been 
established in a very poor district, 
where more than one hundred children 
are cared for. 

The Jabors of Miss Mary Car- 
penter for poor children are too 
well known to need more than men- 
tion. 

Mrs. Harrison (Adeline Cooper) has 
erected a much-needed model lodging- 
house, established a working men’s 
club, and a large ragged school, which 
together have almost regenerated 
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the quarter in which they are situ- 
ated. 

Miss Sarah Robinson has labored 
among the soldiers in the cause of 
temperance, and is at present occu- 
pied in erecting a soldiers’ institute 
at Portsmouth, where they may be 
saved from all the evil influences 
which await them as they leave their 
ships. 

Miss Mary Whately, residing in 
Egypt for the benefit of her health, 
has established schools for the native 
children with great success; and Miss 
Miriam Harris, a Jewess, has accom- 
plished wonders in the improvement 
of infant schools for the children of 
her own race. 

Each of these ladies has accom- 
plished these miracles by doing the 
work nearest her hand, and doing it 
with the enthusiasm which comes of 
inspired conviction of duty, much 
warmer than rises in obedience to a 
superior officer, or the rules of an 
order. This enthusiasm, combined 
with good sense, wins confidence and 
aid from those who know the value 
of a leader with these qualities. No 
cause, however deserving, can suc- 
ceed which has not such a leader; and 
if any enterprise is started by a com- 
pany, instead of an individual, it is 
with greatest difficulty the place is 
filled. 

The stories of these lives teach, 
also, the wisdom of small beginnings. 
From step to step, constantly gaining 
by experience, the plans have been car- 
ried on to their fullest extent, or are 
now going forward. The author has 
omitted noticing many widely-known 
names, as Miss Nightingale, Miss Hill, 
Miss Coutts: he also only alludes to 
the fact that there are many women 
in humble stations, who are working in 
this same way, and accomplishing more 
good than can be known or computed. 
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SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Every person of the least literary 
cultivation knows the merits of the 
William Smith Dictionaries. When 
you find yourself writing or studying 
in a room where they all are, you are 
comfortable: when you have to do 
your pen-work in a room where none 
of them are, you are wretched. 

We do a real and substantial ser- 
vice to every reader, when we tell 
him that he will be wise to put into 
his own collection of books the 
“Smaller Histories,”1 which, in a 
series of years, Dr. Smith has pub- 
lished. Even men of sense may 
have supposed them mere school- 
books, and passed them by. In fact, 
they are such handy guides in refer- 
ence, they are so well up to the most 
recent results, and they condense so 
much information, that they deserve 
a place by the side of the Diction- 
aries, among the books of reference 
of intelligent men and women. 
Their value as school-books may be 
judged of from what we say thus of 
their general utility. 

Some of these books have been in 
print ten years. The series now con- 
tains five volumes. The first is 
“The History of the East,” by 
Philip Smith. 


1 A Smaller Ancient History of the East, from 
the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alexander 
the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. By 
Philip Smith, B. A. Illustrations. 

A Smaller Scripture History. Three Parts: 
Old-Testament History, Connection of Old and 
New Testaments, New-Testament History to 
A.D.70 Edited by William Smith, LL.D. Ilus- 
trations. 16 mo. Cloth. 

A Smaller History of Greece. For Younger 
Students and Common Schools. By William 
Smith LL.D. Illustrations. 

A Smaller History of Rome, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By 
William Smith, LL.D. With a Continuation to 
A.D. 476, by Eugene Lawrence, A.M. Llus- 
trations. 

A Smaller History of England, from the Earli- 
est Times to the Year 1862. Edited by William 
Smith, LL.D. All published by Harpers. 
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Its purpose is to supply the learner 
with some information respecting the 
Eastern nations with which he comes 
in contact while reading the histories 
of Greece and Rome, and to set be- 
fore the reader a brief account of the 
course of ancient civilization in its 
earliest seats. 

Besides this general purpose, the 
book is specially designed to aid the 
study of the Scriptures, by placing 
in their true historical relations those 
allusions to Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Pheenicia, and the Medo-Per- 
sian Empire, which form the back- 
ground of the history of Israel from > 
Abraham to Nehemiah. 

The second is a “ Smaller Scripture 
History,” by Dr. Smith; and is de- 
signed to supply a condensed manual 
of Scripture history for the junior 
classes in schools, and for family 
use. 


It presents the whole subject in 
one volume, containing the histories 
of the Old and New Testaments, 
with a brief but fairly complete ac- 
count of the connecting period. 

The third is “ The Smaller History 


of Greece.” The opening chapters, 
containing the geographical descrip- 
tion, origin, and general survey, of 
people and institutions, fitly intro- 
duce the history of events and per- 
sons which succeeds, which are not 
related as isolated facts; but the con- 
necting thread of cause and effect is 
finely drawn. The history ends with 
the conquest by the Romans. 

The closing chapter —a sketch of 
the history of Greek literature until 
the time of Alexander the Great — 
is an admirable mingling of biogra- 
phy, philosophy, and mythology. 

“The History of Rome,” the 
fourth in the series, begins with 
the earliest times, and is continued 
until A.D. 476, or the time of the 
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extinction of the empire of the 
West. 

The language is simple and con- 
cise, the narrative interesting; and 
the comprehensive table of contents 
is almost a history in itself. The 
illustrations are in good taste. 

The fifth, a “ History of England,” 
is the joint production of Philip and 
Dr. Smith, and is intended to range 
with the Histories of Greece and 
Rome. 

The most recent authorities have 
been consulted ; and it is confidently 
believed that the work will be found 
to present a careful and trustworthy 
account of English history for schools, 
for whose use it is chiefly intended. 





TALKS ON ART. 
’ Iw reading the moral reflections of 
some critics on Mr. William Hunt’s 
wantof conscientiousness in his work,} 
and the holy horror lately expressed 
at the dangerous doctrine promulgat- 
ed by him in his class, as instanced 
by a single quotation from his “ Talks 
on Art,” the one containing the words 
“Hang duty,” one is tempted to 
ask why the readers of that sentence 
failed to observe any of the sparkling 
rubies and pearls which fell from his 
lips in those talks. Why should that 
one eager plea for a little more spon- 
taneity, freedom, enthusiasm, “and, 
above all, joy in that art which he 
loves so much, be pounced upon so 
fiercely? Does he not als6 say, “Be 
earnest, and don’t worry, and you will 
learn twice as fast. You will some time 
arrive at a time when you will say, 
‘That’s right;’” and also, “Strike 
frankly and strong from your convic- 


1 Talks on Art. By William M. Hunt, River- 
side press, 1875. 
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tions, and your faults will be much 
more easily currected ; for they will 
be more evident.” “If you use only 
your finger-tips, you acquire a stiff 
wrist, elbow, shoulder, and back.” Is 
it not plain, except to those who will 
not see, that, “Hang duty!” means 
the same thing as these more care- 
fully-turned phrases ? 

Was not this same dangerous doc- 
trine taught by the great Flaxman, 
when he said to John Leech’s father, 
“Do not let him be cramped by les- 
sons in drawing; let his genius fol- 
low its own vent”? Is it a careless 
worker and master, who says to his 
class, as Mr. Hunt says, “ Ah, those 
great men! their life was one prayer: 
they did nothing but their work, cared 
only for what they were doing; and 
how little the world knows of them!” 
And again: “Fifteen years ago, 
everybody said Delacroix was a fool ; 
couldn’t represent what he wanted to, 
without his peculiar criss-cross work 
of hatching. What of it? Try to 
work simply, but get what you want. 
Criss-cross, sit on it, pour an ink bot- 
tle over it, only get it. Do as did 
Benvenuto Cellini. Take all your 
vases and recast them, in order to 
make your last work what you want 
to make it.” 

Those who know the man as well 
as the artist will recognize him in 
these words: “A man is nothing, 
except in his relation to others of the 
human race. We are all selfish, not 
ready enough to give; and yet giving 
is receiving.” 

Miss Knowlton deserves hearty 
thanks for the quick and appreciative 
ear she has lent to her teacher, and 
for the fidelity with which she has 
preserved his words “ for the benefit 
of artists in Europe and America.” 














Fine Art. ‘ 


As Mr. William Hunt is as far distant from us as the city of Mex- 
ico, we may, in his absence, speak without hesitation of the collection 
of his Talks on Art. They appeared last year, as our readers know, 
in successive numbers of ** The Worcester Palladium,” and are now 
published by themselves in a jaunty little pamphlet, in aspect as 
Japanese as Yankee workmen could be persuaded to make it. Its 
lines go up and down the page, according to the conventional im- 
pression of up and down, instead of across it. A broad margin at 
what we call the bottom gives space towards the end of the book 
for poetical quotations and aphorisms, which are certainly upside 
down. Within the pale blue covers, with their neat little red thumb- 
ing-places, are contained some portion of the clever and brilliant say- 
ings Mr. Hunt is always sure to let fall in the studio for tlfe benefit 
or the amusement of his scholars. ‘“ Fragmentary and incomplete,” 
Miss Knowlton calls them in her brief preface of three lines. ‘“ Con- 
tradictory,” they have already been pronounced by critics, even 
“ demoralizing,” and of a downward tendency for art. 

The chance expressions and daily comments of any artist in his 
studio, especially of any teacher in art, are of necessity incomplete, 
and very naturally contradictory, if submitted to the difficult test 
of being jotted down, and reprinted without revision: Most artists 
and teachers less good-natured than Mr. Hunt would decline such 
an exposition of varying moods. Different scholars, with different 
peculiarities, must be exhorted differently: this one cheered and 
encouraged, that one snubbed and repressed. To a timid pupil with 
faint and feeble tendencies, it seems absolutely important to say, 
“ You cannot get on too much color.” The next one may be laying 
it on with a trowel: the instructor exclaims, “ Do be careful of your 
color! You cannot be too careful.” 

It would be very easy to go through this little book of Mr. Hunt’s, 
and collect any number of statements apparently contradictory ; yet 
these statements may be all good, and all true, and, viewed through 


the medium of a little common sense, not at all puzzling. ‘ Consist- 
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ency is a@ poor virtue,’ is the favorite motto of a certain artist. Let 
anybody try to teach any thing, from the making of a salad-dressing 
up to the mysteries of orchestral composition, and see if it is easy 
or possible to adhere to a limited set of rules, never to be varied, or 
even reversed. At the same time, it is evident that one strong pre- 
vailing conviction runs through these teachings. Earnestness, enthu- 
siasm, fidelity, are inculcated by every line: force, vigor, and truth 
are the object and aim of each exhortation. 

The thing which Mr. Hunt, above all others, has succeeded in 
impressing upon his classes is the importance of * values,” as he 
has taught everybody to say,—the forcible contrast of light and 
shade, doing away with the notion that outline alone will produce 
an effect. A great many of these sayings of his, especially in the 
beginning, have a bearing upon this. For example, “ How are 
things visible? Can you see an egg against a white background? 
Not by drawing a line around it can you make it evident.” 

“You cannot see the outline of that arm. It exists by the help 
of what lies next it. The dark-blue apron and the bit of blue waist 
help to make it visible.” ‘ Picturesqueness can be expressed in five 
minutes by light and shade.” “ At first, drawing is putting dark 
where dark is, in the direction in which it goes, and in comparison 
with other darks.” ' 

“What is drawing? How is the object visible? Difference 
of values produces the ‘ effect,’”’ and so on. | 

He wants his pupils to use their brains in their work, and to do 
nothing mechanically, every thing in earnest. With this intention, 
he says two things which appear contradictory. 

“You talk about ‘practice of the hand.’ It has less to do with 
drawing than you think. You draw with your brain, with your 
eyes. You could draw with your toes, like the man in Antwerp.” 

And here, a 

* You don’t know what persistent effort is. Think of the violin- 
student in the Paris conservatoire, who was more than a year trying 
to bend his thumb, as he had not been taught to do in the provinces.” 

In the second of these passages, Mr. Hunt shows that he values 
persistent mechanical practice ; simply, he wants the brain to go with 
the hand. 

“Think all that you can. Put in as little hand-work as possible, 
and as much intelligence. Permit yourself the luxury of doing it in 
the simplest way.” 

“ Think — one moment out of five hundred. Think — and believe 
that it requires some brains to draw.” 
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“To draw. What is it to draw? Any idiot who could learn to 
write could learn to draw —not to draw well; for that seems to me 
to require more skill than any thing else in the world.” 

There are plenty of sentences in this book which show how strong 
was Mr. Hunt’s desire to inspire his every pupil with earnestness. 
“We don’t work enough for the sake of learning,” he says, ‘‘ but 
too much for the sake of having it known that we work.” 

“You get a habit of pat, patting little lines that don’t mean any 
thing. Don’t make lines until you think you know where they 
belong ; then go ahead.” , 

This is always evidently in his thought: it is the undertone that 
runs through all his advice; but above it sparkles his fun, and ripples 
his gayety of spirit, bits of delightful nonsense, touches of humor 
that bring out and enhance the serious precepts, on his own princi- 


ple of * values.” 


“It is easier to eat dip-toast than to play the violin; but it does 


not meet the same want.” 
about eating eggs. 
then hard-boiled eggs. 


* Every seven years there is a new notion 

One while, soft-boiled eggs are the thing, 
Human nature continues unchanged.” 

“You can’t be Correggio; neither can you be a goose. 


In one 


sense, it is as hard to be an idiot as to be a Raphael.” 


“The needle only points towards the north: it does not go there. 
If you undertake to go there, you freeze to death.” 

“ How often a little coating of quicksilver on the spectacles. inter- 
feres with our perceptions of others’ works!” 





REMBRANDT AND INDIVIDUALITY 
IN ART. 


[From the French of M. Coquerel, Fils.] 


Amone the greatest men of all na- 
tions there is a very small number 
whose genius is also the treasure of 
vommon humanity; such as Dante 
and Shakspeare, Cervantes and Mo- 
liére, Raffaelle and Mozart, Michael 
Angelo and Rembrandt. These mas- 
ters are not only the glory of Spain 
or Italy, Germany or France, England 
or Holland, but of the human race, 
and yet each of them bears the stamp 


of his country and his time; each has 
powerfully represented national char- 
acteristics. At the same time, their 
brilliant individuality has become a 
bond of union between their own 
countrymen and the rest of the world; 
and it has come about that the former 
are judged in the light of their works 
and their moral attributes. Thus, to- 
day, Rembrandt is a link uniting his 
little and not well-known nation with 
cultivated minds everywhere. Other 
historical personages have helped to 
make Hoiland illustrious; but her 
school of painting and its extraor- 
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dinary head have made her better 
known throughout Europe than any 
thing else. Nor is this because the 
Netherlands has no other claims 
upon the interest of thoughtful per- 
sons. The country itself, original 
above all others, has become more 
and more attractive to intelligent 
travellers; and its literature, richer 
and more varied than is generally sup- 
posed, is a choice field for study to 
those who know the language. Final- 
ly, there is no more heroic page in 
history, none which offers a nobler 
example, than that which records the 
liberation of the Dutch through their 
own valor, and devotion to country, in 
the sixteenth century. Without ex- 
aggeration, it may be said, that the 
whole world looked on in astonishment 
to see a handful of fishermen and trad- 
ers, outraged by the tyranny and ultra 
Romanism of Alva, overcome by de- 
grees those Spanish veterans, so long 
reported invincible, and whose fame 
is still embalmed for us in the funeral 
eulogies of Bossuet. In a few years, 
and after a desperate struggle, Philip 
IL, King of Spain and Naples, of 
Northern Italy and Belgium, and of 
America and its treasures, was forced 
to evacuate the territory of the in- 
domitable republic, lost forever to him 
and to the Romish Church. The im- 
pression produced by this event has 
been remarkably recorded. Amongst 
the miscellaneous poetry of Corneille, 
I lately came upon an address to 
Louis XIV., on the occasion of his vic- 
tories of 1672; and, notwithstanding 
its many insulting expressions toward 
Holland, there is to be traced therein 
the profound surprise, not to say ter- 
ror, with which the civilized world re- 
garded the victors of Philip, — these 
conquerors of their own country, who 
afterward resisted Louis himself with 
equal bravery, and who contributed 


their part in his humiliation beneath 
the walls of Nymeguen. Thus Cor 
neille described them : — 


*C’est un peuple anobli par cent fameux 
exploits, 

Qui ne veut adorer ni vivre qu’a son choix; 

Un peuple qui ne souffre autels ni dia- 
démes, 

Qui veut borner les rois et les régler eux- 
mémes, 


Que son bras a rendu maitre de son destin.” 


And, addressing these proud republi- 
cans, Corneille reminds them of what 
they have dared and suffered for free- 
dom’s sake. 


Quand, sur terre et sur mer, vos combats 
obstinés 

Brisaient les rudes fers & Vos mains des- 
tinés; 

Quand vos braves Nassau, quand Guillaume 
et Maurice, 

Quand Henri vous guidaient dans cette 
noble lice.” 


And another poet of the last cen- 
tury, Lagrange Chancel, styles the 
Dutch, — 


‘*A people the rivals of kings.” 


But, despite its brilliant historical 
episodes, it must be admitted that the 
country of Rembrandt — narrow as to 
its limits, and unobtrusive as to its pop- 
ulation — does not fill a great place in 
the interests of the present day, ex- 
cept through its art and its most 
famous artist. And in this respect 
we may even accuse our generation 
of a somewhat exaggerated enthu- 
siasm. The Dutch masters, and Rem- 
brandt at their head, are in fashion. 
At public sales, one sees excited ama- 
teurs contending, at great expense, for 
the least of their works, and neglect- 
ing many an excellent Italian picture. 
This infatuation, or, perhaps, this ex- 
cessive re-action against the ignorance 
and contempt of a former generation, 
cannot last. For one, I hasten to 
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declare, — ardent and sincere admirer 
as I am of the Dutch school and its 
leader, — that, nevertheless, I regard 
the masterpieces of Leonardo, of 
Michael Angelo, and of Raffaelle, as 
being equally in the first rank. My 
present purpose is to determine what 
place of honor in the realm of art be- 
longs of right to the great Amster- 
dammer, to his school, and to the 
principle he represented so grandly, — 
individuality in art, and to do so with- 
out disparaging others, and without 
indulging in overmuch praise. 
Rembrandt Harmenzoon van Rijn, 
that is to say, Rembrandt of the 
Rhine, was born in 1609, not, as has 
been long believed, near Leyderdorp, 
but at Leyden, in a mill which his 
father owned. He died in 1669 at 
Amsterdam, where he established him- 
self in his youth, and from which city 
he was seldom away. His biography 
is contained in his works, He was 
not simply an artist of genius, who 
carried originality even to excess, the 
chief of a great school full of variety, 
the most eminent of etchers: he was 
more than these, he was essentially 
an inventor. He was of that small 
number of creative minds which has 
extended the domain of art, enlarging 
the limits of the beautiful, opening up 
new horizons, and adding to intellect- 
ual pleasures a new order of sensations, 
both delicate and powerful. The part 
he took would have been exceptional 
in any period; but it was much more 
so by reason of the circumstances 
amid which he arose. When he be- 
gan to be known, the famous masters 
of Italian painting had been long 
dead. New and fruitful inspiration 
was wanting. Each of the glorious 
schools of Italy had uttered its word, 
had shed abroad its brightest lustre. 
The sole survivor, the school of Bou- 
logne, had undertaken to reduce pic- 
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turesque invention to the level of 
handicraft, and coolly imparted hack- 
neyed receipts, borrowing its drawing 
from one master, its coloring from an- 
other, and action from a third; here 
taking academic composition, there 
sentiment and expression. But, above 
all, each conventional subject had its 
own rules, and must be treated in ac- 
cordance with received traditions; and 
the result was the insufferable monot- 
ony, the entire want of emotion and 
ideas, which marks the decline of Ital- 
ian painting. 

There is hardly to be seen a more 
humiliating spectacle for art than 
that presented to the tourist in the 
long halls*of the museum of pictures 
at Naples. In all except the last, 
reserved for chefs d’wuvre, the eye 
glances impatiently over miles of mo- 
notonous painting, representing, in 
turn, the same subjects, — either so- 
called sacred or mythological, — but 
all treated with the same utter insig- 
nificance. It was at Naples that the 
last of the true Italian masters, Dome- 
nichino, died in 1641, probably pois- 
oned by a jealous rival, envenomed by 
the successes of the great artist. At 
that time, if one had said, to a clever 
pupil of the Carracci, that the sphere 
of art would be yet enlarged, and 
that unimagined beauties were to be 
developed by an unknown painter, 
doubtless a disdainful smile would 
have been his only reply. He would 
have been too sure that the great 
masters had expressed the whole range 
of picturesque thought, and that noth- 
ing was left for painting but to tread 
in their footsteps. But the smile 
would have become one of incredulous 
raillery, had one said again, that the 
reviver of the art of Correggio and 
Titian would live and labor in Hol- 
land; for it was admitted without 
question, that Italy had the monopoly 
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of the beautiful in the thoughts, discov- 
eries, and creations of the Greeks and 
the Etruscans, which had formed and 
nourished its taste, and whence came 
its inheritance of twenty glorious cen- 
turies. But, on the other hand, what 
excellence could come from a new 
country, wrested from the sea by rude 
fishermen and sailors? Besides, the 
arts are children of the sun; and had 
not the fervent skies of Athens, Rome, 
and the East, ripened the great mas- 
ter-works? This last objection, it 
must be confessed, is at least specious. 
From the point of view taken by every 
artist before the time of the Dutch 
school, the drawbacks of a northern 
climate were insurmountable. Indeed, 
the eye cannet see in the same manner 
through a changeful and uncertain 
atmosphere. Nothing so strikes the 
man of the North, who for the first 
time finds himself in the East or the 
South, as the wonderful transpar- 
ency of the air, the exquisite clear- 
ness with which objects are seen, the 
distinctness of forms, and their cut- 
ting outlines. Every thing is defined 
and limited with the most brilliant ex- 
actness. If, with a fairy wand, I could 
transport the reader to the sublime 
scenery about Athens, for example, 
he would never tire of gazing upon 
the harmonious outline of Hymettus 
and Ventelicus, traced with such firm- 
ness and grace upon the wonderful 
sky, and Lycabettus, which rises ab- 
ruptly at the very end of the plain, 
and upon the escarped mass of the 
Acropolis, majestically crowned with 
the ruins of the Parthenon, the whole 
landscape being bathed in a golden 
light which brings out every detail. 
Or let it be the well-known Giralda of 
Seville, which we see gleaming rosy 
white against the deep blue heaven; 
the singular vane which surmounts 
it, —a colossal bronze figure, repre- 
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senting the Romish faith, — turning 
with each wind that blows, as we 
plainly observe from a great distance, 
so limpid and thin is the air; and that 
which is true of outlines beneath the 
fiery sky of these lands holds yet 
more strongly as regards color. For 
hours have I watched in a Spanish 
bull-fighting amphitheatre the vast 
picturesque multitude of both sexes, 
many of them dressed in the bright- 
est colors, and a great many of the 
women wearing in their black hair, 
beneath the mantilla, pomegranate or 
jasmine blossoms, while they handled 
with tireless rapidity, scarlet, white, 
yellow, and green fans, made of old 
play-bills. The eagerness of the ex- 
cited crowd for its barbarous sport 
made of the amphitheatre, as it were, 
a restless, roaring sea; and moreover, 
in this moving picture with its thou- 
sand contrasts of color, let it be re- 
membered there was nothing to shock 
the eye; the most incongruous tints, 
which elsewhere would have appeared 
harsh and glaring, being harmonized, 
and made mutually effective, when 
illuminated by the dazzling mid-day 
sun. 

In the North, neither the air nor the 
light is the same: the atmosphere, 
loaded with moisture even in the 
finest days, obliterates, more or less, 
the outlines of all objects. That which 
enables us to distinguish them is not 
so much their profile, partially lost in 
haze, as it is their relief. They seem 
to advance toward the eye, and half 
detach themselves from the cloudy 
background. It is the same with col- 
ors: they appear as through gauze, 
sometimes hardly visible, again gray- 
ish, silvery, or even delicately golden ; 
and the shadows run together, and 
are blended by the vague misty medi- 
um. But this is not all. In Hol- 
land the landscapist sees only a flat 
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and monotonous horizon, —all unlike 
the hills of Constantinople, curtained 
with cypresses, or the mountains of 
Latium, — and even luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The fresh linden and the oak of 
the North appear to the eye with soft- 
ened outlines when compared with 
the Italian pine or the slender palm. 
Finally the human body yields to the 
influence of the humid atmosphere. 
Brilliance and whiteness of complex- 
ion only half compensate for the pre- 
cision of contour, the noble forms, the 
proud freedom of movement and gait, 
of the young Roman girl, or the Arab 
horseman. Compelled by the damp- 
ness of the soil and the cold climate to 
partake frequently and abundantly of 
substantial food, the race loses delica- 
cy, and becomes Jumpish and heavy. 
Thus the artist seldom has before his 
eyes the pure outlines, the perfect 
proportions, the easy grace, of which 
so many happy examples existed for 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Very serious 
and diverse were the drawbacks to the 
creation and development of genuine 
art upon the shores of the Northern 
Ocean and the Zuyder Zee; and yet 
@ compensation of the greatest value 
was here offered in advance to the 
genius bold enough for the great 
venture. This compensation was free- 
dom, freedom with all its essential 
consequences, all its possible applica- 
tions. 

The people of Holland, accustomed 
to rely upon itself, —a people which 
had made its own land, and which had 
freed itself from the double yoke of 
Spain and Rome, —scrupulously cher- 
ished within itself the sacred fire, 
the love of liberty, and freedom of 
national, social, and individual life, 
and finally the Protestant faith, as the 
best guaranty of all its rights. The 
Hollander, small or great, rich or poor, 
was, and chose to be, master of his 
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own house and home, where wife and 
children were fenced in and sheltered. 
Household happiness and pure fire- 
side joys had for théir foundation the 
fixed resolve to make country, family, 
and conscience universally respected. 
Freedom of investigation and thought 
was as well understood, and as un- 
questioningly exercised, as that of the 
citizen and the householder; and it 
soon became the proud _ tradition 
throughout the Netherlands, that all 
persons proscribed by peoples or kings 
for their opinions should be boldly 
received and welcomed. When in 
France, Bayle by his scepticism, and 
Descartes with his method, alarmed 
the clergy, and angered the court, lit- 
tle Holland was proud to offer them 
largely of its liberty. 

The Belgians and the Walloons 
persecuted by the Inquisition and the 
Duke of Alva, the Huguenots driven 
abroad by the crimes of Charles IX. 
or the perjuries of Louis XIV., came 
from all sides to this hospitable coun- 
try; and,-when the town council of 
Amsterdam got the news of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, it voted 
the construction of a thousand houses 
to shelter the exiled Frenchmen. 
Doubtless this picture is not without 
shadows. Intolerance and dogmatism 
had their passing triumphs, their dis- 
graceful measures of re-action ; but al- 
ways, in the end, the generous voice 
of a free people was raised, and the air 
became clear again. It hardly need 
be said how favorable to the sponta- 
neous creations of art is such wide- 
spread mental freedom, sanctioned by 
universal usage. From its infancy, 
freedom has been the healthy nurse 
of art, nay, a mother tender, intelli- 
gent, and devoted. See, then, in what 
an atmosphere, and how, amid such 
obstacles as complete absence of tradi- 
tion and inclemency of climate, but 
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also favored by a rare independence, 
Dutch art came into being. It was 
at Rome that its first confused starh- 
merings were heard. A Hollander 
named Elsheimer established a school 
of painting there, and, wearied with 
the stilted pedantry which was gath- 
ering about the art, he attempted a 
re-action against the style in vogue. 
Into his compositions, religious or 
otherwise, he introduced the elements 
of what came to be called “ genre” and 
“landscape art.” Accustomed to an- 
other sun than that of Italy, and re- 
calling the glimmering light and 
heavy shadows of his native land, he 
groped his way for a little in the new 
path wherein Rembrandt afterward 
went so far, and climbed so high. 
Two of Elsheimer’s scholars, Pinas 
and Lastman, returned to Holland, 
carrying with them the vague tenden- 
ey which Elsheimer had imparted to 
_ them. Both were teachers in Am- 
sterdam, and both counted Rembrandt 
in the number of their pupils. It is 
curious to compare the works of their 
scholar with their own feeble produc- 
tions, and to see in the latter, in an- 
ticipation, the faint foregleam of the 
brilliancy which he afterward threw 
upon their common art. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE-CAMILLE COROT. 


Tue world of art had scarcely 
taken breath, after the shock caused 
by the news of the death of Mituz7, 
ere the tidings came that Corot 
might follow him at any moment. 
And, before we had time to realize 
what the words meant, it was all too 
true; and Corot had followed his 
friend and confrére, leaving the world 
richer for his life, and art one long 
step farther ahead in its onward 
march. 


Jean-Baptiste- Camille Corot. 


To those who had mounted to his 
attic-studio, and had their knock 
answered by the hale, bluff, farmer- 
looking man who welcomed them 
with a cheery smile, the news of his 
death came with a sad surprise. It 
was hard to think of him, save as 
living, and full of life. And yet he 
had seen nearly eighty years, and into 
those years crowded that great amount 
of work, ay, and of pleasure in work, 
which is one of the compensations of 
the true artist’s life, carrying him 
through early struggles, later miscon- 
ceptions and neglect, and sometimes, 
as in the case of Corot, to final tri- 
umph and undying renown. 

In his earlier years, his works were 
marked by careful attention to draw- 
ing, and by the exact representation 
of form. All this was at his fingers’ 
ends: so, when he came to study 
effects, he was enabled to give, with 
precision and delicacy, whatever 
drawing sufficed to render intelligible 
the impression which he wished to 
convey. People who thoughtlessly 
said that “Corot could not draw,” 
simply because they missed the dry 
details and the smart show of skill 
of the average draughtsman, little 
guessed how accurately he had drawn, 
and could still draw; only that with 
his great knowledge of Nature, and 
deep sympathy with her more tender 
and poetical phases, he had learned 
to ignore what she ignored, to ex- 
press what she bade him express. 

Corot loved the hours of morning 
and of twilight. Especially was he 
the painter of the dawn. He wor- 
shipped Aurora, not as a goddess in 
her chariot drawn by fiery steeds, but 
as LIGHT,—light as it permeated 
the landscape in those far reaches 
of distance which he loved to paint, 
—light as it silvered the whole 
heavens, extinguishing color in its 
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glorious sheen, — light as it trembled 
over the water, timidly seeking only 
to reflect the sky in its sweet “ beau- 
ty. of being second,” —light in its 
loving play about woodland and copse, 
now darting behind some dark growth 
of trees, now bathing them all in a 
flood of gray, tender and tremulous 
with color. 

It mattered not much to him that 
his pictures were ignored, ay, laughed 
at even, by those who were slaves to 
academic rules and traditions. The 
pathway he had chosen had never 
been easy. He was accustomed to 
meet and overcome obstacles. His 
father had acquired a. little compe- 
tency in trade, and desired his son to 
do the same in his turn. He placed 
him in a warehouse as clerk ; but the 
young Corot was too strongly drawn 
towards art to give satisfaction in 
such a place; and the complaint was 
made that he gave three-quarters of 
his time to drawing. Corot le pére 
was a wise man. He gave his son 
an allowance of three thousand francs, 
and liberty to pursue his studies in 
art. 

Aligny, a landscape-painter of the 
classic school, was, we believe, his first 
teacher. Of course, the exact draw- 
ing of forms was one of his first 
lessons ; and probably the influence of 
this teacher never quite left him; so 
strong is the effect of first instruc- 
tion. In the midst of the dry and 
literal transcriptions of these early 
studies, there appeared a remarkable 
effect of light and air, which foretold 
characteristics of the work which he 
was to do in years tocome. His fel- 
low-pupils in the atelier grouped 
around him, charmed by the rare 
qualities which were beginning to 
dawn upon his canvas, but doubtful 
as to their result with reference to 
his future success. A few were so 
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elated by his work, and its originality 
of thought and expression, that they 
at once called him “Master.” Timid 
and modest by nature, this recogni- 
tion gave him strength. He ex- 
hibited, and began to feel, something 
of the power of an artist. 

How differently was he regarded 
under the paternal roof! Here he 
was treated like a child) One day 
his father received a visit from M. 
Frangais, who had lithographed one 
of the young Corot’s pictures. He 
came to pay his respects to the father 
of so talented a son. After dinner, 
Corot le pére took him by the sleeve, 
and begged to know what he thought 
of his son as an artist. M. Frangais 
spoke of him in the most glowing 
terms; but, with every word of praise, 
the father’s countenance fell lower 
and lower, until he at last exclaimed, 
“ Monsieur Frangais, I believed you to 
be a worthy man; bu. I now see that 
you are like those journalists who 
write about my son because he is 
willing to pay for their breakfast.” 

In 1827 he first exhibited at the 
Salon. In 1833 ‘he had obtained a 
“second-class medal.” In 1848 and 
1855 he received “ first-class medals,” 
and was decorated by the Legion of 
Honor” in 1846. On receiving the 
diploma, he thought to give his father 
a pleasant surprise. Placing it ‘by 
the old man’s plate, under his napkin, 
he awaited the result. His father 
seated himself, took up his napkin, 
and discovered the prize. He was 
greatly affected. He had been cap- 
tain of the National Guard, and for 
a moment believed that the govern- 
ment had decorated him ; that it had 
at last rendered justice to his merits, 
and rewarded him for his services. 
But, when he saw his mistake, he was 
not chagrined. His joy was re- 
doubled. From that moment, he had 
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perfect confidence in his son, treated 
him like a man, made him his coun- 
sellor. 


From this time we date the second 
period of the life of Corot. He had 
previously sold very few of his works. 
They now began to meet with ready 
sale. There had been a time when 
his pictures were not admitted to the 
Salon: now they were valued by 
dealers, and eagerly sought by con- 
noisseurs. Many have found their 
way to this country; the majority not 
of his best perhaps, but all interest- 
ing, full of light, atmosphere, and 
the tenderest feeling. At first they 
were not hospitably received, except 
by a few artists and connoisseurs of 
peculiar culture. They seemed so to 
stride over all rules and formulas, 
that they appealed to the sympathies 
of only a small minority. After a 
dozen or twenty years of compara- 
tive familiarity with them, they have 
come to be admired, sought, loved 
even; and the picture-gallery is not 
complete that does not count cer- 
tainly one “ Corot.” 

“The London Atheneum” thus 
refers to this “poet of landscape 
art: 7” — 


** One of the painters whose art is most 
thorough is M. Corot, the most idyllic of 
landscapists, apparently the most absolute 
dreamer of poetic visions in art. He has 
mastered his art ; and, in the apter mode of 
expression for poetic thoughts which are 
his own, he illustrates the loveliness of the 
earth and air, and, in what seems at first the 
most indeterminate way, is really among 
the most exact and laborious students of 
that ever-exact element of painting, — form. 
Where nothing seems to have an edge, allis 
most admirably, nay, exquisitely, modelled, 
and drawn with something like perfection 
of outlining.. With the indeterminate ele- 
ments of landscape-art, such as aerial effect, 
local and general color, M. Corot deals so 
that few surpass him. With what may be 


considered as the scientific disposition of 
a picture, we mean chiaro-oscuro and com- 
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position, few are so fortunate. These are 
the means by which poetry is expressed in 
art.” 


Personally, Corot was hale and 
hearty in appearance, his face brim- 
ful of benevolence, and his air that 
of a man accustomed to working out 
out of doors. There was something 
breezy and exhilarating about him — 
like his pictures. His gray hair, 
thick, and coiffés en coup de vent, 
did not conceal a head both powerful 
and delicate. His eye was at once 
brilliant and spiritual. His mouth 
showed his bonhomie, apd natural 
cheerfulness of disposition ; while the 
upper part of his face and head 
evinced the deep thinker, the great 
poet and artist. 

Corot never married, espousing only 
his art.. He lived with his mother, 
and, when she died, continued in the 
same house, served by those whom 
she had so well trained, and endeared 
to them by his own noble traits of 
character. Among his friends he 
was almost idolized; and he never 
seems to have been the object of 
jealousy or dislike. His generosity 
was unbounded ; and he has probably 
been the dupe of many a designing 
person who had heard of his unsus- 
pecting sympathy, and his readiness 
to give aid. Many and many a poor 
girl has been to him for “money to 
buy a sewing-machine with which to 
support an aged parent ;” and we do 
not learn that any were ever turned 
away, or even questioned. “ Better 
err on the side of generosity,” was 
evidently his thought. Many a year’s 
rent has he paid for some hapless 
brother-artist. When the French 
Government, through the director of 
pensions, had given to the widow of 
Millet a pension of a thousand 
francs, Corot had, from his own purse, 
done the same. We have all heard 
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of the gayly-dressed lady who came 
to ask the favor of money sufficient 
to pay her rent; the remonstrance 
of the maid-servant, who said, “I 
wouldn’t give it to her, she is 
richly dressed, and shows no signs of 
needing it;” and his reply, as he 
handed the girl a check, “ Take it to 
her, my child, and remember that 
poverty in silk is the worst kind of 
poverty.” We also remember his 
gift to Daumier, of the house in 
which he lived, when the proprietor 
had threatened to expel the tenant 
for delay in paying rent. 

Young artists in whom he took an 
interest found him always a friend 
in deed as in word. He was ready 
to counsel, always welcomed them to 
his house, and even opened to them 
his purse. 

A poor relative to whom he had 
given a picture, learned, one day, that 
it was worth a large sum of money. 
She went at once to a dealer, and 
sold the work. It chanced that the 
dealer was the one to whom Corot 
sold most of his pictures. When the 
artist heard of the occurrence, he 
bought the picture, and sent it to 
his relative with the simple word, 
“ Souvenir.” 

The grand medal was awarded last 
year to Gerome. Surprise was every- 
where expressed that Corot had not 
been the recipient. With the indig- 
nation of his friends was doubtless 
mingled some affectionate tenderness 
for old “Father Corot,” who, in his 
eightieth year, had returned from his 
summer’s work, exhausted, broken, 
dispirited. The decision of the jury 
seemed most unfortunate, in view of 
the fact, which was everywhere felt, 
that “Corot would never paint 
more.” 

So on the 30th of December, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, his 
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friends and admirers met at the 
Grand Hotel, in Paris, and formally 
presented a gold medal to Corot, to 
whom the government medal had 
rightly been due. There was no 
speech-making on the occasion. They 
feared to agitate the old man whom 
they so loved and revered. They 
warmly pressed his hands, and drank 
to his health. Conspicuous among 
the group were MM. Daubigny (pére 
et fils), Carjat, Frangais, Ribol, 
Mathon, Baudouin, Baudin, Munck- 
aksy, Daumier, Veyrasset, Gilbert, 
Hareux, Rapin, Dupré, Stevens, 
Brown, Marcotte, &c. One side of 
the medal bore a profile likeness of 
Corot; and around it was the inscrip- 
tion : — 


“A Corot, SEs CONFRERES ET SES AD- 
MIRATEURS, 1874.” 


On the reverse was a palette sur- 
rounded by leaves of laurel and oak. 
Around it this inscription : — 


‘“TEMOIGNAGE D’ADMIRATION POUR SON 
CEUVRE, 1874,” 


The presentation was a rare ex- 
ample of rendering the homage of 
gratitude and affection before death 
has stayed the hand, and sealed the 
lips. 

Corot was deeply affected, and could 
only reply, “ Merci, mes enfants !” 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY AT 
NEW YORK. 


VARNISHING day is altogether the 
best and most amusing time to get a 
comprehensive first view of an exhibi- 
tion; and it has the very great ad- 
vantage, thus far, of being exclusive. 
“ None but artists admitted” is a very 
proper rule for this strictly professional 
occasion; and the result is, that the 
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galleries are pervaded by a delightful 
odor of Siccatif de Haarlem tobacco 
and turpentine, reminding one of stu- 
dents’ days at the Louvre; and there 
is no end of denunciatory talk of the 
hanging-committee, plenty of frater- 
nal chaff and criticism, a little var- 
nishing, oiling, and re-touching, and, 
upon the whole, a very pleasant and 
utterly informal re-union. This year 
the day was perfect of its kind. Snow 
and mud had almost wholly disap- 
peared from the streets; and the bluest 
of blue skies overhead fulfilled the 
long-delayed promise of spring. Of 
course, there was no catalogue availa- 
ble; so that pictures stood more upon 
their own merits, where the artist’s 
“mark” happened to be illegible or 
invisible. 

Four hundred pictures, more or 
less, are on the walls; and something 
like three hundred have been re- 
turned to the artists,—a fact to be at 
once rejoiced at and mourned over; 
for while one may be sure that the 
greater part of the rejections are 
right, for the most obvious reasons in 
the world, one cannot but think of 
the three hundred hearts that are a 
shade heavier in consequence. The 
rejectivn of a manuscript is not pleas- 
ant; but that of a picture is decidedly 
disagreeable, especially if you have 
paid for a new frame. Of course, 
landscapes are largely in the majority ; 
but there is a very fair sprinkling 
of figures other than portraits, some 
of them very creditable. The most 
noteworthy deviation from habitual 
landscape is that of Jervis McEntee, 
who exhibits a “Genevra,” which is 
by no means faultless, but which is 
good enough to justify hopes for 
something better. The true feeling 


is there; but the girl’s figure lacks 
that indefinable something, in pose or 
outline, which instantly and conclu- 
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sively satisfies. One is half fearful 
lest Mr. McEntee may be led away 
by the fascinations of genre, from those 
lovely autumnal landscapes, in the 
painting of which he is almost with- 
out a rival. But a few steps from 
Genevra and her carved chest is one * 
of his characteristic stretches of No- 
vember woodland, with its cold, shal- 
low stream, its accurate tree-forms, its 
scattered leaves, and the added beauty 
of a dozen or more boys and girls 
out on a late nutting-expedition, or 
something of the kind. More prom- 
inence is given to the figures than 
has been usual with this artist; and 
several of the most conspicuous are 
drawn excellently. That their color 
should be in perfect accord with the 
sober-hued surroundings is of course ; 
but that it should, at the same time, 
be bright and life-giving is a pleasing 
surprise. If McEntee perseveres, he 
will rival Mr. G. H. Boughten, whose 
landscapes with figures are so popular 
here and in England, where he has, 
it is to be feared, permanently taken 
up his abode. 

Eastman Johnson’s most important 
picture is Milton, with his daughters 
acting as amanuenses. It is | very 
strong in treatment, showing the 
artist’s best points in composition 
and general management. Near it 
are two superb female heads, one of 
which, painted by an artist whose 
name I could not ascertain, resorts to 
the not uncommon trick of showing 
both sides of the face, — one in light, 
and the other in shade, — by means of 
a mirror. Eastman Johnson, by the 
way, does the same thing elsewhere. 
The other head referred to is a solidly 
painted piece of work by David Neal. 
It is a lady in a wide Elizabethan 
ruff, with a not unnaturally massive 
crown of reddish golden hair. I was 
unable fully to make out her expres- 




















sion. It was pure, piquant, and withal 
puzzling; but a picture so simple, and 
yet so commanding in its influence, is 
not often seen. Excepting the grace- 
ful turn of head and neck, there is 
nothing, save absolute strength of 
handling, to distinguish the painting 
from a score of other heads; but 
there are not more than three in the 
exhibition that could live for a mo- 
ment beside it. 

Mr. Whitteridge exhibits one of 
the most poetic and fascinating sub- 
jects that I remember from his easel. 
He was touching up the flecks of sun- 
light on grass and rock as I passed 
by; but he worked as though he 
were fulfilling a private contract be- 
tween himself and Nature; and I did 
not fee] justified in watching him, 
much as I was captivated by the 
broad aisle of autumnal woods which 
led back into dim recesses, away 
beyond the canvas. Two strictly 
American subjects are by Mr. A. H. 
Thayer of Brooklyn. They are ferry- 
boat scenes, studies of led horses 
standing near the bow of the boat, 
with all the familiar surroundings of 
that not always popular, but often 
picturesque locality. These recogni- 
tions of the picture element of our 
every-day life would be better appre- 
ciated and encouraged than they are, if 
we had more of them, The most elab- 
orate, and by all odds the most perfect, 
of the figure paintings, if we judge 
them by the Meissonier standard, is 
“Cardinal Wolsey and Friends,” by 
J. Beaufain Irving. The picture is 
large cabinet size, and contains in 
all sixteen figures, grouped around a 
bountifully-spread table, at the head 
of which, in a chair of state, sits the 
cardinal in his scarlet robes. A min- 
strel, in the extravagant parti-colored 
dress of the period, is singing a comic 
song to a guitar accompaniment ; and 
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the company, for the most part, gives 
half-amused, half-shocked attention. 
Two of the listeners, who, it may be 
guessed, are officers of the guard, 
called in, perhaps, out of courtesy, are 
not restrained by the reverend and 
stately company, and are roaring with 
laughter at the possible ribaldry of 
the song. ll this in a superb apart- 
ment, with the rich costumes of Henry 
the Eighth’s court, makes, as may be 
imagined, a very striking scene. Mr. 
Irving is probably too much enam- 
ored of the school which he has 
studied with such brilliant success, 
ever to strike out an original line of 
cis-atlantic work ; but his example is 
in many respects commendable ; and 
an artist who is capable of such ad- 
mirable execution is a great acquisi- 
tion for our home circle of painters. 
Such are a few of the more pro- 
nounced impressions gained from a 
forenoon passed in the galleries. The 
exhibition compares favorably with its 
predecessors, which is a natural re- 
mark to make of every successive 
exhibition; but I think it is a just 
one in the present instance. At any 
rate, it was one frequently heard 
among the professionals and journal- 
ists who were present. Cc. L. N. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, 


TureEE notable exhibitions and 
sales of pictures have taken place in 
Boston this spring; the first at the 
gallery of Messrs. Doll and Richards, 
where an unusual number of excellent 
paintings by foreign and native artists 
were exhibited. The sale was not as 
successful as was anticipated from the 
merits of the artists, and from the 
fact that nearly all were representa- 
tive works, ‘ 

Messrs. Williams and Everett fol- 
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lowed with their annual sale, which 
was more successful than the first- 
named; although, with half a dozen 
exceptions, the pictures were not as 
attractive, to us certainly, as those 
which Mr. Doll offered, and which 
the public sacrificed. There were 
two Corots, — a very interesting one, 
small in size; and a large “ Pastoral,” 
— painted for this firm, during the 
last summer, by the great painter who 
has just breathed his last. There 
was a splendid Ziem, and other works 
of value. 

The third exhibition to which we 
refer was that of Messrs. W. M. 
Hunt, F. H. Smith, Thomas Robin- 
son, and a few others, who have 
formed the habit of annually showing 
the work of the year, and of offering 
it for sale; laying more stress, how- 
ever, upon exhibition than sale. In 
the annual exhibitions of this little 
club, — which, with Mr. Hunt for its 
centre, is aiming to restore art to its 
true place, to be true to its require- 
ments, to paint not for the public 
and for pecuniary gain, but for art 
and its most solid and healthful prog- 
ress, —in these exhibitions we see 
hope for the art future of America. 
We see a trustful looking to Nature 
for inspiration. We see a humble 
confession that these first steps are 
made with doubt and trembling. 
We do not see the “impudence and 
brass ” which has been charged upon 
some of these pictures. We see, 
rather, the timid essaying of a child 
learning to walk. If one of these 
artists feels that he has painted his 
impression of a sunset, of a gray mist, 
of a tempest, of moonlight, of what- 
ever he has seen and felt, he turns it 
to the, wall, and to-morrow paints 
another impression of another scene. 
He does not pet it, and pat it, 

“ And mark it with T,” 


but sets it aside with the feeling that 
a power outside (or inside) of himself 
has done this, and to “go on with it ” 
would be simply to embroider it with 
vanity and self. If his theme still 
possesses him on the morrow, he may 
take another canvas; and a “ finished 
picture” may, with many days, be 
the result. We question, however, 
if, after all, the elaborate work will 
have half the spontaneity and vim of 
the frank unconscious sketch. 

People who criticise such work do 
not realize how new an art is land- 
scape-painting. We cannot point to 
standard antique works as in other 
departments of painting and in sculp- 
ture. The present and the future are 
open to us. No academical rules 
fetter us. The art is new; and every 
landscape-painter has the field before 
him. The book of Nature is always 
open; and no professor can turn its 
pages for him, and say, “Thou shall,” 
and “Thou shall not.” He may 
revel in it as he pleases. He has 
only to be true to his instincts, to 
paint what seizes him, mindful only 
to be humble before Nature, and paint 
for love, and not for fame or gain. 

Dwelling upon these facts, we are 
grateful to the little band, who, for 
truth’s sake, are willing to meet 
criticism, however harsh and unkind, 
and go on without flinching. They 
do not claim that their work is per- 
fect; they do not frown upon other 
painters who have, so to speak, a dif- 
ferent language. They deem them- 
selves learners. If Europe were to 
send over her best artist, they would 
be the first to sit at his feet as eager 
pupils. “Ican learn something of 
the poorest painter,” says Mr. Hunt. 
And “all we want is an opportunity 
to study with the best instructors 
that the world affords,” is the senti- 
ment of such men as his confréres, 
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who, in obedience to this feeling, have 
spent years ofstudy in Europe,wherever 
the best opportunities were presented. 

Mr. Hunt exhibited three or four 
female heads, including his remark- 
able work, “ Priscilla,” which com- 
bines at once strength and delicacy, 
and is-at once broadly and tenderly 
painted; and his first study of 
“Elaine,” the maiden “ lily-pale,” 
who has grown wan with waiting and 
watching. The larger part of his 
contributions were sketches, or “ im- 
pressions” rather, of landscape; 
many of the scenes being in the 
vicinity of Charles River. There 
were several landscape-pictures 
painted wholly out of doors, and 
with loving reverence and care. His 
entire contributions formed a most 
fresh and inspiring series, and made 
the exhibition an epoch in the history 
of American landscape-painting. 

Mr. Smith’s works were, as usual, 
varied in subject, and marked by 
careful study and a remarkable feel- 
ing for color. Mr. Robinson showed 
many excellent works, in his own 
field of animal-painting, and in some 
bits of landscape and coast-scenery. 
Mr. 8S. Salisbury Tuckerman’s con- 
tributions were deservedly admired 
for poetic feeling and tenderness of 
color. Mr. J. B. Johnston’s three or 
four little pictures were very good, 
The other contributors were Mr. 
Waterman and Mr. Rogers, whose 
works promise much for the future, 
and show already good qualities 
which we cannot now enumerate. 





THE GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND 
ENGRAVING. 


Tue value of the works of Charles 


1 Translated from the French of Blanc’s.Gram- 
maire des Arts du Dessin, by Kate Newell Dag- 
get. With the original illustrations. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press, 
1874. 
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Blanc is well known in France. M. 
Coquerel, fils, when in Boston, ex- 
pressed the wish that it might be 
translated into all modern languages, 
so highly did he esteem it. In the 
treatise upon painting, he tells just 
what it is, shows its uses, its powers, 
its limits, its beauties, and its faults, 
with such force and simplicity as 
cannot fail to instruct while it de- 
lights. He talks of arrangement, of 
symmetry, of pyramidal effects, of 
equilibrium, of color in its various 
relations, of diffusive and concentrated 
light, of perspective, and of touch 
and style; and he does this as if they 
were all the simplest things in the 
world, instead of with that dry and 
technically misty manner in which 
we have often been instructed. Here 
is his distinction between “tone ” and 
“tint.” “We must then distinguish 
the tone from the tint, that is to say, 
from the local color, although these two 
terms, ‘tone’ and ‘tint,’ because of 
their close relationship, are often em- 
ployed the-one forthe other. Strictly 
speaking, the tone is independent of 
the tint, and may be separated from 
it. The engraver, when he translates 
upon copper the colors of a picture, 
does nothing but separate the tone 
from the local color. Nature herself 
shows us every instant substances that 
have not the same tone, although they 
have the same color. Lilac, for in- 
stance, which resembles violet in color, 
differs from it in tone; since lilae is a 
light violet, violet a dark lilac. Re- 
ciprocally, two objects may present 
the same gradations of light and 
shade under different local color. 
Thus, when the sky is darkened at 
the horizon, and becomes of a bluish 
gray, it often happens that the foliage 
of a tree still lighted up by the sun, 
and which just now stood out boldly 
upon the horizon, becomes almost of 
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the same tone as the sky, so that the 
painter can scarcely discern whether 
the sky is lighter than the tree.” All 
through the book we have charming 
descriptions of various works of art, 
with wisely discriminating remarks 
upon the manner of different artists, 
and their results. Thus, in speaking 
of Da Vinci’s “ Last Supper ” in con- 
nection with gesture, he says (page 
80), “There we recognize what 
style is, and how the observation of 
real life, after having germinated in 
the mind of a painter, leads him to a 
higher truth. He was obliged to 
repeat eleven times the grievous sur- 
prise that the announcement of be- 
trayal was to produce in faithful 
friends. He must paint astonishment, 
indignation, grief, tenderness, simple 
loyalty, unchangeable candor, all the 
variations of sentiment, evoked among 
.the apostles by these words of Christ. 
‘One of you shall betray me.’ Leo- 
nardo, with that penetration that led 
him to discover the emotions of the 
soul in the movements of the body, 
knew how to express the individual 
shades of feeling among the apostles.” 
This work gives much information 
about the various modes of painting, 
such as pastel, enamel, gauche, and 
aquarelle, miniature, encaustic. This 
portion of the book ends with a de- 
lightfully suggestive chapter about 
landscapes, battles, hunting-scenes, 
and portraits. 

The art of engraving is less gener- 
ally understood than that of painting: 
the love of it is rapidly increasing. 
About one hundred pages are devoted 
to it, and contain more clear and val- 
uable information for the general 
reader than any other work of double 
this size. It tells just what we, who 
are not artists, want to learn in order 
to enjoy the engraver’s work, and to 
judge of it. Many rare plates are 
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described, and the peculiar character. 
istics of various masters are pointed 
out with clearness. The translation 
has been well and . conscientiously 
done by Mrs. Daggett, who works 
for the love of it, and brings to her 
task the fitness resulting from culti- 
vated artistic taste, long study and un- 
common familiarity with the language 
she has interpreted. The illustrations 
are frequent and excellent. 


1?) 





THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE catalogue of this association 
shows that the English are far more 
interested in the process of taking 
photographs than we are. This isa 
society of about three hundred and 
sixty ladies and gentlemen, members 
and subscribers. Readers of “ Off the 
Skelligs” will be sorry to hear that 
neither Valentine Mortimer’s name 
nor Dorothea Graham’s can be found 
on the list. The catalogue of photo- 
graphs makes one long to send orders 
to all the artists immediately. The 
photographs are taken in all parts of 
the world. There are several from 
Tasmania, one from Corfu, others 


from Aden, Ceylon, Kaffirland, Zan-* 


zibar, Java, China, a great many 
from India on our catalogue, but 
four from North America. Three 
of these last were taken at King 
George’s Sound, and one in Canada. 
Most of them are from landscape or 
architectural subjects; but there are 
also studies of figures. There are sea- 
views (some of them instantaneous), & 
few animals, &c. One intrepid mem- 


ber of the association, not content 
with the dangerous feat of taking the 
photograph of a tiger asleep in @ 
cave, has done the same by two other 
tigers, and two panthers, none of 
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whom seem to have been asleep at 
the time. 

There are two or three portraits, — 
one of the Prince of Wales, who is 
the president of the association, and 
the others of native Indians. 

Many of the landscapes are taken 
from English scenery, and even their 
names are charming. ‘There are not 
as many Scotch scenes as might have 
been expected; but there are more 
from Ireland. Also there are several 
from Wales, and from those Channel 
Islands of which we know so little. 
Altogether, the catalogue is a most 
attractive one. 

We refer to this catalogue, because 
we have many readers who will be 
glad to subscribe for the admirable 
photographs of the Amateur Associa- 
tion. By correspondence with Mr. 
Arthur James Melhuish, 12 York 
Place, Portman Square, London, they 
will learn how to buy, at very reason- 


able rates, from this attractive collec-. 


tion, which is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, in the world. 





EMILE GALICHON. 


Tue “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” 
‘announces the death of one of its edi- 
stors and proprietors, who seems to have 


done more than any one to give to it: 


the position which it holds among 
artists and students of art. This is 
Emile Galichon, who died lately, 
when scarcely forty-five years old. 

He was born to wealth, and early 


Emile Galichon. 
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had the advantages of travel. With 
a taste for fine art, which developed 
early, he studied the older painters 
and engravers, taking particular inter- 
est in the earliest efforts in engraving. 
He made collections in this depart- 
ment which are indeed invaluable. 

Four years after the “ Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts” was established, he be- 
came the proprietor of that maga- 
zine; and, as the surviving editor 
frankly says, he made its fortune. 
To his good taste, his enterprise, and 
his munificence, the Gazette and its 
readers owe the exquisite engravings 
and etchings which have appeared in 
it from time to time. As he became 
more confident of his own power as 
writer and editor, he entered into 
wider discussions of matters of re- 
form in art education and in the 
direction of the public galleries and 
museums. He seems to have made 
himself the defender of the rights of 
the public, as against even the em- 
peror, or any other officials, who 
should attempt to withdraw works of 
art from the public galleries, where 
the “children of the public” had 
access to them. 

An admirable etching by Flaming 
is published with M. Blanc’s trib- 
ute to his friend’s memory. The face 
is a charming one. Shall we say it 
seems like an American’s face? It 
is the face of one whom his friends 
must have loved; and it makes any of 
us feel that we should be glad to have 
known him, 
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SECOND AND THIRD HISTORICAL 
CONCERTS.1 

Wir Palestrina the first epoch of 
Italian music closed; but from the 
school he founded sprang the second 
epoch of Italian church music. 

Curiously enough, as the study of 
music had become more general, and 
the forms and methods of composi- 
tion were reduced to a science, the 
genius of melody fled; counterpoint 
of the most intricate fashion usurped 
its place; musical composition seemed 
in a fair way to be reduced to pure 
mathematics; there was a marvellous 
amount of work done in correct, 
scholastic style, that was not worth 
doing at all; solo-singing was a for- 
gotten art; melody had disappeared ; 
actually requiring re-invention in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 
That the dethroned monarch came 
to his own again, even then, is due 
largely to Galilei, father of the as- 
tronomer, Galileo, aided by the talent 
and enthusiasm of Cacini, a famous 
Italian singer and composer, who 
dared to assert, and finally convinced 
the public, that something besides a 
knowledge of counterpoint was neces- 
sary for a composer. Galilei assumed 
rather the air of a restorer than an 
iconoclast. He was an enthusiast for 
Greek music, a thorough conserva- 
tive: in his view, “ modern music was 
fit only for the uncultivated masses.” 


1 Feb. 26, April 2, 1875. 
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He set melodies to scenes from Dante, 
with accompaniment for the viola; 
and in this form of monody brought 
solo-singing once more into repute. 
Gabrielli, Peri, and others carried 
on the good work in Italy, and, 
through their celebrated pupil, Hein- 
rich Schiilz, influenced music-loving 
Germany, then recovering with diffi- 
culty from the depressing influence 
of the Thirty-years’ War. To Schiilz 
is given the honor of writing the first 
German opera, “ Daphne,” performed 


.at the court of the elector of Saxony, 


in 1627. Of its merits we cannot 
judge, as the score is lost; but, from 
his compositions still extant, we are 
able to infer both brilliancy and 
power. Dying before Handel was 
born, there is yet a connecting link 
between the two composers; for to 
the broad, effective choruses and the 
Passion oratorios by Schiilz, Handel 
was greatly indebted ; indeed, it may 
be said that modern German oratorio 
music had its foundation in _ the 
works of Heinrich Schiilz. The five- 
part chorus to the sentence, “ Blessed 
are they that mourn,” had a beauty 
and dignity that were quite Han- 
delian. 

The Volkslieder, omitted at the 
first concert (a group of seven dis- 
tinctly-individual songs), were like a 
bunch of wild flowers of quaint and 
curious beauty, with here and there 
a familiar friend among the strangers. 
The earliest bore date 1266 : the later 
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ones, more modern by three hun- 
dred years, approach quite nearly to 
the modern ballad. The Volsslied, 
or folk-song, is the outgrowth of a 
people’s life. It is necessarily sim- 
ple, expressing some one emotion, 
mood, or aspiration. It has always 


- an air of freshness and spontaneity. 


Its authorship can seldom be traced, 
save only that it is the child of the 
people. They love it, sing it, and 
preserve it by tradition. The melo- 
dy, with occasionally a figured bass, 
is all that exists. Their peculiar 
grace and witchery can no more be 
described than a perfume or a tint. 
The exquisite “ Vorjahrs Liedchen,” 
by Heinrich Albert, had but one 
fault, — it ceased. 

The last half of the seventeenth 
century was illustrated by three Ital- 
ian love-songs, by Carissimi, Salvator 
Rosa, and Allessandro Scarlatti. If 
melody was new-born in the sixteenth 
century, it was fully fledged now. 
The aria, “Sinche Avro,” by Carissimi, 
to quote the words of Dr. Burney, 
“seems the archetype of almost all 
the arie di cuntabile, the adagios, and 
pathetic songs, as well as instrumen- 
tal slow movements, that have since 
been made.” 

Scarlatti followed in the path in 
which his master Carissimi was a 
pioneer. This wonderful man was 
not only the finest harp-player of his 
day, but so truly creative in his 
genius, that Dr. Burney styles hin 
the most fertile and original composer 
of cantatas that ever existed ; adding, 
quaintly enough, “I find part of his 
property among the stolen goods of all 
the best composers of the first forty or 
fifty years of this present century” 
(1790). As Sebastian Bach, in Ger- 


many, marked the turning-point be- 
tween the new and the old style, so, 
in Italy, Scarlatti opened a new era, 
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fortunate in having such pupils as 
Caldana, Durante, and the famous 
Porpora, to maintain and enforce the 
principles he had initiated. 

The name of Salvator Rosa, to 
most of us, suggests only the famous 
painter; but the pen rivalled the 
brush: his word and tone poems 
were only fuller expressions of his 
matchless genius. The stories of his 
skill at improvisation, when he ac- 
companied himself on his favorite 
instrument, the lute, seem almost 
marvellous to relate. The arietta 
“Star Vicino,” given by Mr. Osgood 
with exquisite finish and delicacy, is 
well characterized as a “ beautifully 
simple and tastefully quaint composi- 
tion.” We do not wonder that “ the 
spinners and knitters in the sun did 
use to chant his melodies.” Lady 
Morgan’s charming sketch of Salva- 
tor Rosa reveals the musician and 
the poet: we seem to feel his mag- 
netic personality, and the force of 
that tidal wave of sentimental, melo- 
dic beauty, which swept through 
secular and sacred music alike, in 
the re-action from the severer musical 
forms of the previous era. One 
extreme led to the other. In their 
turn, choruses and counterpoint bid 
fair to be banished; melody reigned 
supreme; and operas and cantatas 
consisted chiefly of recitative and 
sentimental impassioned arias. 

To Italy, and chiefly to this Nea- 
politan school, we owe musical devel- 
opment in this one direction. But 
music, the crown of art, is many- 
sided. It is not given to one man or 
one nation to attain the goal: each 
strives, each achieves; but the stand- 
ard is still beyond. The very per- 
fection of Italian song resulted in 
conventionality and mannerism: the 
composer was the victim of the 
singer, and his or her caprice. In 
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the history of the next century, we 
watch, the progress of emancipation, 
which of necessity accompanies all 
growth. 

The contrast between German and 
Italian nationality is not stronger than 
that which exists between the stately 
beauty of the first chorus on the 
programme by Schiilz (1636), and 
the sentimental sweetness and grace 
of Durante’s “Regina Angelorum” 
(1740). 

The curious custom of writing secu- 
lar glees and church chorales on the 
same melody was illustrated by a 
charming lied, by Harslee, — 


“* A pretty face has turned my head.” 


It is like a merry child, suddenly 
grown grave, with cap and spectacles, 
to find the same theme re-appearing 
in a serious Bach chorale : — 


** My soul is filled with longing: 
I would thy power know.” 


The Kuntslieder has been styled a 
contrapuntal setting of a Volkslied, 
the harmony being as essential as the 
melody, and growing with it, not fitted 
afterwards. Graun was a very famous 
man in his day, holding the place 
in the German heart a hundred years 
ago which Mendelssohn has now. 
His celebrated oratorio, “Der Tod 
Jesu,” is still performed in Berlin 
every Good Friday. He was often 
compared to Handel, while living; 
and, curiously enough, “The Shep- 
herdess’ Wish ” reminds one strongly 
of the Siciliano in Handel’s Allegro. 

The brilliant “Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue” is familiar to all lovers of 


- Bach. The “Prelude and Fugue,” by 


Kirnbuger, a celebrated pupil of the 
elder Bach, is also familiar to many 
amateurs. It seemed a natural schol- 
arly outgrowth of Bach’s school. We 
cannot but regret that the limits of 


the programme furnished no vocal 
illustration of Handel... The “ Cha 
conne,” a grave, graceful, but for- 
mal composition, an “ Air,” and a 
“Hornpipe” beautiful enough to 
redeem a dance somewhat in disfavor 
now, were novelties from a composer 
whose name we associate chiefly with 
organ compositions and _ oratorios, 
Handel’s chamber-music was mostly 
in the form of suites for the harpsi- 
chord, written for the Princess Anne, 
A graceful little sonata or sonatine, 
by Dominico Scarlatti, son of the 
famous Allessandro, consisted of a 
single movement only, but so spirited 
and fresh, it might have been written 
yesterday. It was like a genre pic- 
ture, full of elegance, displaying 
admirably the resources of the instru- 
ment. Scarlatti was as remarkable 
for his playing as for his composition. 
Scarlatti’s sonatas, arranged by Czer- 
ny, occupy an important place in 
piano-forte literature: “The wonder 
and delight of every hearer with a 
spark of enthusiasm, who could feel 
new and bold effects produced by the 
breach of almost every known rule of 
composition.” 

A “Concerto per il Cembalo ” (the 
Italian name for a harpsichord), by 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, closed the 
concert. This concerto is in the sonata 
form, in which Bach excelled. The 
name “sonata” occurs early in the 
sixteenth century, but seems then to 
have simply designated a solo per- 
formance. Emanuel Bach gave to 
this style of composition a signifi- 
cance of its own, and, through it, 
influenced powerfully not only his 
contemporaries, but all later writers 
for the piano. Haydn was his pupil, 
and never wearied of proclaiming his 
indebtedness to his master. Less 
creative and profound than his father, 
unquestionably, Emanuel Bach was 
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more popular than Sebastian, and 
has exercised an influence only second 
to his father’s. His specialty in 
playing was in drawing out a mar- 
vellous singing tone from an instru- 
ment, which apparently lacked every 
essential for producing it. More than 
all who preceded him, this composer 
seems to have had an intuitive per- 
ception of the modern grand piano, 
with its almost infinite possibilities, 
and to have written for that, rather 
than for the thin, twanging harpsi- 
chord of his day. 

The eighteenth century, so rich in 
musical progress, found illustration at 
the third concert, through the works 
of Marpurg, Haydn, Krebs, Grazioli, 
Turini, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mehul, Kuhlan, and Meéthfessel. 

Marpurg, better known, even among 
musical people, as an author of valu- 
able theoretical works than as a com- 
poser, was represented by a “ Prelude 
and Capriccio,” somewhat formal and 
scholarly, with a Bach flavor, but 
interesting as a stepping-stone to 
Haydn, through whose vocal and 
piano-forte compositions the spirit of 
Emanuel Bach flows like a strong 
undercurrent. It was Emanuel Bach, 
who indeed made possible the series 
of brilliant sound-composers who suc- 
ceeded him. In the words of Mozart, 
“We are the boys, he is the mas- 
ter.” 

The absolute purity of Hadyn’s 
style was charmingly shown in two 
canzonets, — “Sympathy ” and “ Pier- 
cing Eyes.” Mozart’s “ Ave Verum,” 
with a “Rondo” and “ Marcia 4 la 
Turea,” find us not unprepared for a 
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Beethoven sonata, and that wonder 
of songs, “ Kennst du das Land.” 

To the Volkslied developed by Se- 
bastian Bach, we owe the sonata and 
symphony as Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven have left them. How much 
the more modern instrumental com- 
posers owe to the Lied, and its de- 
scriptive accompaniment, we shall see 
in another paper. 

Schubert is deservedly called the 
founder of the modern Lied. His 
melodies were born of the words of 
the poet, and are intensified soul- 
experiences. The “Erlking,” the 
famous “Schéne Mullerin,” the “ Win- 
terreisse,” the rocking, wavy motion 
of the “ Barcarolle” and the “ Fisher 
Maiden,” the dreamy sweetness of 
the Heine poems, — what lover does 
not prize them, and find in them 
every mood, passion, and feeling he 
longs to express ? 

The limits of this paper forbid a 
more extended notice of individual 
composers or pieces: if, however, we 
endeavor to characterize music of the 
eighteenth century, we should give, 
as distinctive traits, grandeur, purity, 
and truthfulness, as opposed to the 
frivolity and empty form of much 
that preceded it, and equally opposed 
to the sensuousness, sentimentalism, 
and exaggeration of much that fol- 
lowed. The mighty genius of Bach 
and Handel is felt throughout the 
century, to an extent undreamed of 
while they lived. Its beginning we 
can trace, its end no man can foresee, 
so much better even they have builded 
than they knew, though wise above 
their generation. E. G. 
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[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi. 
culty; ¢.g., 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice. } 


G. D. Russtett & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


Piano-forte Studies. 6. Part 
> ee” 2) |. a So Se 


The complete edition, in four parts, 
contains fifty selected studies ar- 
ranged in systematic order, carefully 
fingered ; also instructive text written 
for the use of the piano-forte students 
in the Royal Conservatory at Munich, 
by the renowned pianist, composer, 
and teacher, Dr. Hans von Biiloro. 
The English translation, by J. C. D. 
Parker, supplies a need long felt by 
many teachers, who, kuowing the 
general worth of the famous “ Cramer 
Studies,” have consciously failed 
sometimes to impress upon their pu- 
pils the special points which each 
study is intended to illustrate. Those 
who have been accustomed to the 
other collections will, perhaps, be dis- 
concerted at first by the changed 
order in which the studies occur, as 
well as by the transposition of keys; 
but the changes have been deliberate 
and wise, always keeping in view the 
furtherance of some special end, and 
we think will be heartily indorsed by 
all who have occasion to use Cramer. 
The engraving and paper are admira- 
ble: every thing, indeed, in this edi- 
tion is worthy of the matchless studies, 
which, for three generations, have 
stood unrivalled. 


Petite Sctne Champétre. G. 
Pas. eee. 
A Cheval. D. 4. J. P. Petri. . .50 


Opus 35 and 36 by the same com- 
poser, affording as strong a contrast 
as might be expected between a quiet 
rural scene and a restless ride with a 
spirited horse. Both are musical and 


pleasing compositions, the first an- 
dante pastorale. The second, allegro 
con spirito, will be found especially 
useful as a wrist exercise, with very 
few octaves, 


The Subscribers’ .Waltzes. 4. 
Strauss... i 75 


This completes the list of twenty- 
five Strauss Waltzes selected as special 
favorites, and published as a series, 
Less familiar to many than the “ Blue 
Danube,” “ Artist’s Life,” &c., it is 
full of Strauss’s characteristics. 
Rhythmic, melodic, and not very diffi- 
cult, consisting, as usual, of an in- 
troduction, four waltzes, and coda, 


110 Select Pieces for the Church 
or Cabinet Organ. Part IV. $1.00 


This series, compiled and arranged 
by J. W. Hill and J. E. Trow- 
bridge, is adapted to instruments with 
or without pedals, supplying a want 
long felt among organists of limited 
experience, who are desirous of play- 
ing good music, and have the good 
taste to prefer a theme by Schubert, 
Beethoven, Handel, or Mendelssohn, 
to their own weak, uninspired im- 
provisations, too apt, alas! to consist 
of an unlimited series of cadences, 
like a book full of amens. The piano 
student~ will find much enjoyment, 
and profit also, in this collection, 
The pieces are all short, and of mod- 
erate difficulty. 


VOcAL. 


Rose Marie. BY. 3. (F to E”.) 
Molloy os aly & am 
One of the most charming ballads 

we have heard for a long time. , The 
words, by F. E. Weatherby, sing 
themselves. Tender in sentiment, but 
manly. Ardent enough for the most 
exacting of lovers, they are neither 
sentimental nor lovesick. 
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* Over the hills and far away, 
In a village by the sea, 
A small sweet rose of a maiden dwells, 
Who is dear, so dear, to ine! 
With loving lips and true gray eyes, 
I call her my Rose Marie.” 


The melody is flowing, with suffi- 
cient individuality and freshness to 
haunt the memory; a pretty good 
test of musical originality. There is 
a flavor to it. Accompaniment sim- 
ple, changing with the character of 
each stanza. 


Let thy Care, O Lord, be around 
me. E (B® to ey 4. 
Handel . . . ° ‘ 

He thinks that I do not hao 
him. <A. 3: (A® to E®) 
Mme. Sainton Dolby 

Carrier Dove. D®. 3. (B® to 
D*.) Cowen . . . 50 


Three numbers from a collection 
of six favorite songs sung by Mrs. H. 
E. Sawyer. Suitable in range for a 
contralto or full mezzo-soprano voice, 
The first is the most difficult, the 
last the most likely to be popular. 


.50 


50 


* Dear bird, thou art dove and swallow, 
For thou bringest both love and spring.” 
The second might be made very 
effective, but is hopelessly sad and bro- 
ken-hearted; for the waves brought 
the lover again. 
‘*They met where they had parted, 
And she saw his face again, 
With its life gone out forever, 
With its passion and its pain.” 
With only this to comfort the heart- 
less coquette, 


“He knows I love him now.” 

1. A Soldier from the Rhine. 
G. 3. (B# to F.) Alfred H. 
Pease .» +. mite 
2. Sleep, my Detiies. 4. F. 
Alfred H. Pease. . . ‘ 
3. Sleighing. Alfred H. Peas. 


.50 
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4. Autumn Song. C. 3. (C to 

G.) Alfred H. Pease 50 
5. Love’s Good-Morrow. F. 5. 

(F toC.) Alfred H. Pease 50 


A collection of songs by the popular 
New York tenor, each with a photo- 
graph of the author on the titlepage. 
No. 1 is for a baritone, and laments 
the sad fate of a lover whose Donny 
bride transferred her affections to a 
dashing soldier from the Rhine, and 
left her quondam bridegroom to his 
lonely fate, solaced by the thought of 
claiming his bride, — 

“ Beyond the skies, 
When will cease his sighs 
And his weeping eyes be dried.” 
He assures us, in quite a melodic fash- 
ion, that he finds comfort in it, — 

**T care not what the world may say, 

It is my thought by night and day.” 

We may be hard-hearted ; but our 
sympathies would be stronger with one 
who, with a brave, stout heart, — 


** Finding a fair one is not fair for he, 
Looks out for another as fair as she.”’ 


No. 2 is a charming duet for soprano 
and contralto; the words, the lovely 
little poem from the German, — 
“Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Thy father is watching the sheep; 
Thy sister is shaking the dreamland-tree, 


And down falls a little dream on thee: 
Sleep baby, sleep!” 


The accompaniment is flowing, and 
not difficult. Key changes two or three 
times; but the modulations are extreme- 
ly pleasing. Really a lovely duet for 
two sisters, or for use in a young ladies’ 
school. A relief from the hackneyed 
sentimentality’ of so much modern 
music. 

No. 3 is bright and sparkling, as a 
sleighing-song should be. For tenor 
and baritone. The words, by E. C. 
Steadman, are jolly, the setting char- 
acteristic, the picture drawn so en- 
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chanting, we wish ourselves a brisk 
young farmer, with the beloved of our 
heart snugly tucked in by our side 
with a score more happy fellows as 
agreeably circumstanced. The start- 
ing is merry, the interlude. by the 
ruddy tavern-fire very tempting; but 
the cream of all is, — 


“When homeward they glide, 
What midnight splendor, 
How warm and tender 
The maiden by your side! 
Her words are soft and low: 
Now, if you love her, 

’Tis safe to tell her so,” 


Yes. The accompaniment is crisp 
and staccato, except at the critical 
moment, when, of course, it is linger- 
ing, soft, and slow, with a finale satis- 
factory to all parties. 

No. 4. “Autumn Song.” For tenor. 
Words by Steadman; full of glow and 
warmth : — 


** At every turn, the maples burn; 
The quail is whistling free; 
The partridge whirrs; the frosted burs 
Are dropping for you and me; 
Along our path the woods are bold, 
And glow with ripe desire; 
The yellow chestnut showers its gold; 
The sumach spreads its fire.” 


The whole composition is fresh, 
hearty, and vigorous, worth fifty of 
the conventional whining love-songs 
that usually fall to the fate of a 
tenor. 

No. 5. “ Love’s Good-Morrow.” For 
soprano. Is written for and dedicated 
to Miss Henrietta Beebe, of New 
York glee and madrigal fame. The 
words are by Thomas Heywood, 1607, 
and have a quaint grace and flavor of 
their own : — 


‘‘ Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow: 
Bird, plume thy wing, O linnet, sing 
To bid my love good-morrow! 


Accompaniment requires a light, 


delicate touch. The voice should be 
a pure, flexible, high soprano. 
This Worldisa Garden. D. 2. 
(B to D.) George Loder. . .50 
From a collection of serio-comic son 88, 


sung by Miss Eliza Weathersby. 





S. Brarnarp & Sons, Cleveland, 0, 


Water Cressess D. 2 .(E 
to F#.) Jules Lafort. . . .35 


Lily Bud. 2. A minor. 2, 
(C toD.) Jules Lafort. . . 80 


Among the Shadows. 2. Emi- 

nor. (D to F#.) Jules La- 

Obs » « - .00 

Three simple ballads i in easy range, 
accompaniments very easy. Much bet- 
ter worth learning than the majority 
of “simple songs,” though the preva- 
lent sadness of which we complain in 
most modern songs seems as infectious 
at the West as in the East. Oh for 
a bright, healthy, vigorous song-writer, 
who believes there is as much beauty 
and poetry in summer sunshine, blue 
sky, and June roses, as in graves and 
shadows, November rains, and with- 
ered leaves ! 


Dying Child. 2. E*. (C to 

E’.) U.C. Burnap. . . 40 
Be Kind. 2. G. U.C. ieining. 30 
The Bridge. 2. F. (D to F.) 

U.G Dee. . «ss 0 te 
Heart and Arm. 3. C. (E to 

F.) U.C.Burnap ... . .85 
Give me a Freshening Breeze. 

2. F. (CtoE.) U.C. Bur- 

— a ae aa ar 
The Time to Wed. 2. FE. 

(Duet.) U.C. Burnap. . . .35 

The first is a requiem; the second, 
a home song, with chorus; the third, 
a Scotch ballad of lament. The fourth 
seems to us the best of the series, a 
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kind of troubadour song, with just a 
hint of Partant pour la Syrie in the 
movement and refrain. The Sailor 
Song, for a baritone, is dedicated to 
the Brooklyn Yacht Club; titlepage 
adorned with a fine yacht under full 
sail: thp words, by Charles Swain, 
are quife vigorous and breezy. The 
last of mmo duet with nothing 
objectfonable, save that it is humor- 
ous, which, with many, would give 
it additional worth. The author of 
these six songs, selected from a hun- 
dred or more, seems to have a facile 
and versatile pen, and has achieved 
local distinction, at least, to judge ‘by 


the encomiums of the Cleveland 
press. 
Her Ilove. 3. A’. (Eto ed 


U.C. Burnap. . . 40 


Impatience. 2. D. Ew @) 
U.C. Burnap. .. . 40 


The first is a setting of some verses 
that were very popular in young la- 
dies’ albums twenty years ago. 


*T know a little hand: 

’Tis the softest in the land; 

And I feel its pressure bland 
While I sing. 

Lily white, and resting now 

Like a rose-leaf on my brow, 

As a dove might fan my brow 
With its wing.” 


Of its merit as a composition it is 
difficult to judge, because, by a curi- 
ous printer’s mistake, the end of one 
song is joined to the beginning of 
another. Both songs have the au- 
thor’s portrait on the titlepage. Im- 
patience is extremely simple, and will 
certainly prove no trial to any Gri- 
selda, either in learning the melody 
or the accompaniment: the irony of 
the closing lines suggests a woman’s 
trials. 


“Tf ever patience dwelt with me, 
Its last faint spark has fled.” 
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Another Christmas gone. 2. 
EY», (CtoE”.) J.S. Wilson. .30 


A simple Christmas song for a 
contralto. 


Prithee tell me. 3. E. 
to F#.) Fossier. 35 


E. C. Stedman’s pretty verses have 
a character of their own. When the 
Truth Seeker asks of three-year-old 
Dimple-chin and hoary Grizzled-face 
when love begins and ends, one 
bids him ask some younger lass, 
the other, some older sage. The song 
would prove both pretty and effective 
if the singer were pleasing, and 
caught the archness of the quaint 
conceit. 


(C# 


Wm. A. Ponp, 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


Grande Galop de Concert. 5. 
E*. Ketturi ... » « 5 


The author is a douse writer of 
brilliant music much sought after for 
exhibitions, and where a display of 
technique is desired. There is always 
something pleasing in theme and 
construction in his compositions; and, 
as studies in execution, they are also 
useful, often serving the purpose 
when a more classical selection is 
voted dry. This galop is an admira- 
ble octave study: played with great 
vigor and precision, would be a capital 
exhibition-piece. 


Aida, 4, Air. 60 


Verdi’s opera is very popular, and 
the march one of the few themes that 
linger in the memory after the mag- 
nificent Orientalism of scenery and 
costume has faded from the sight. 
This arrangement is not very: diffi- 
cult, and would prove pleasing to 
Verdi lovers. 


Berg .. 
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Lert & Watkerr, Philadelphia. 
Beauties of Ruy Blas. 4. G. W. 

Tryon, jun.. . so win» Me 

An arrangement for the piano of 
half a dozen of the best airs in Mar- 
chetti’s opera, with a brilliant finale. 
Nellie Grant’s Wedding-March. 

DR Bik ws. See 
Switchback Schottische. 3. G. 

> ae 

The first with a portrait of Miss 
Nellie Grant on the titlepage. Both 
pieces are bright, lively, and not diffi- 
cult. 


Florence Galop, G 2 OC. 
i, we. np wie. w\¢ ee 
Marion Schottische. BY. 3. J. 
R. Sweeney .. 50 
The first dedicated ma —— William 
Toy of Philadelphia; the second, to 
“little Marion Toy.” Simple and 
rhythmic, without being especially 
original. 
Medley Drawing-Room Qua- 
drille. 3. J.W. Porter . . .50 
Lincoln Boy’s March. 4. D. 
A. H. Whitney .. o « 
A very good march ; fall of octaves 
Satanella. 3. <A. <A. M. 
Schacht... . . 40 
A whirlwind of a hen, with a title- 
page to frighten a child, so thoroughly 
Mephistophelian is the big trumpeter, 
sounding “The Devil’s Call.” 
Railroad Galop. E. 4. Hars- 
MP. «© + ee wo et b's 0 ae 
The Philadelphia music lately 


seems chiefly dance-music, and can 
hardly be criticised from any esthetic 
point. 


It is, however, well printed, 


of average merit, and doubtless popu- 
lar and effective in the place and for 
the purpose for which it was written, 
We know, from experience, that light 
music is more profitable to publish 
than classical music ; but we shall hope 
for something more substantial another 
month. 


Joyous Chimes. 3. A. Roseing. 

A pretty, graceful trifle, with a can- 
tabile movement, and one or two ex- 
tremely pleasant modulations. A pupil 
in need of a recreation piece would enjoy 
it, and have a good lesson in legato 
playing at the same time. 


VocaL. 


When the Corn is gently waving. 

B>. 2. W. W. Bentley . . .30 

A simple little ballad written as a 
companion-piece to the well-known 
song of the same type, “ When the 
Corn is waving, Annie Dear.” The ad- 
dition of a chorus to any ballad makes 
it seem commonplace at once; but 
many young people who are shy about 
singing alone enjoy extremely joining 
in with such a chorus. This is much 
better than the average of such songs. 
The melody is flowing and easy; ac- 
companiment very simple, without 
any intimation of broken hearts in 
the words, either, which is refreshing, 
to say the least. 


We will walk in the Streets of 

the City. 3. A”. Dr. Pea- 

GIG 6. 4) & 0:0, +0) 6) ee 

A sacred song, with chorus for mixed 
voices. Accompaniment for organ or 
piano by Sep. Winner. 
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39 RvuE JAcos, PARIS, Nov. 23, 1874, 
Chez Mile. Desir. 


Srxce I wrote you, I have spent several months in Paris, one in London, and 
am back again in the beaw milieu of one of the oldest, ugliest quarters of Paris. 
I have entered for three months an éstablissement deducation. I passed the 
months of May, June, July, and August,in the most uncomfortable place 
possible. I believe that no place could be found in America, where girls are 
herded together in the way they are here. I followed the lectures, that is some 
of them, at the Sorbonne and College de France. They were very interest- 
ing and profitable: I shall continue them this winter, employing my spare 
time on the cours given here to prepare for the examinations for governess’ 
diploma. I shall try to pass in March, as a diploma might be of advantage 
either here or in America. 

Five points are to be studied up, — French grammar, French history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and histoire sainte, not a very formidable programme, 
but still giving considerable ‘to do, as the French have a way of going into 
the detail of every subject. 

Iam pensionnaire libre, and subject to no restrictions, and have all the 
advantages of the house, except music, drawing, and the other modern lan- 
guages, for the moderate sum of one hundred and thirty francs per mois. I 
have a room to myself, washing (save starched clothes), and no extras, save 
fire, lights, and choses empesées. To be sure, my room is simply furnished. 
The food is plain, but wholesome and abundant; so that I'am comfortable in 
an unpretending way. I am very sorry that I staid so long in Geneva. Life 
in Paris is infinitely more agreeable, more advantageous for study, and 
cheaper, — an important. consideration with me. Think of it! I pay one 
hundred and thirty francs, and about ten more, perhaps, for fire and lights, 
and I have every thing, — lessons here, all I want to prepare me fcr any 
diploma obtainable by French governesses, my Sorbonne lectures, and, not 
least among advantages, a‘climate, which, thus far, has proved itself much 
better than Geneva. 

Have I described to you my contest with the janitor of the Sorbonne, and 
the permission granted me by the minister of public instruction to attend 
the lectures ordinarily forbidden to women? I go regularly, and have the 


advantage of hearing Ja créme de la créme of the lectures in Paris; but I 
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am always the only lady present at this course. They are polite: I have no 
trouble, and regret not having come here two years ago. 

It seems quite a large family here. To-day being Sunday, everybody 
assembled in the salon, instead of studying in the “classes.” We all, old 
and young, played at jeux d esprit, or petits jeux, or we chattered endlessly ; 
and after, a gentleman read some of Frangois Coppé’s new poems. At nine 
o’clock everybody went bedward; for we breakfast every morning precisely 
at half-past seven, except Sunday, when we have our coffee or chocolate a 
half-hour later, on account of mass. It would be impossible to have all this 
in Geneva; and still prices ought to be less, it seems to me, every thing tax- 
able is so heavily taxed in France. 

I had such a pleasant visit in England, quite delightful indeed ! 

I made, some time ago, the acquaintance of the Countess von Richenbach ; 
and both she and her family sent me such avery kind invitation to spend a 
month with them in London, that I poked out of my den for four delightful 
weeks, 

Count Richenbach, the father of my friend, is a liberal German, who got 
into trouble with royalty about 1848, and has since lived either in America 
or England. Being a distinguished man, from his rank in Germany, his 
political importance and high culture, they have a charming circle of acquaint- 
ances and friends in London. Carlyle is a friend of thirty years’ standing ; 
and my friend was “ my child ” to Mrs. Carlyle for years. While there, I met 
two charming American ladies, — Mrs. Hennessey, wife of the artist, and Mrs. 
Moncure Conway, both copntrywomen of whom any American may be proud. 

I needed this change; for I found I was getting too silent and solitary, and 
independent of other humans. With a few years more of this lonely, drudg- 
ing life, and a constant lack of counteracting influences, ‘I should get to be a 
complete Trappist in time, and not so very long a time either. 





BALLAD BY MR. WEBSTER. 


In one of the intervals of a trial for murder at Dedham, Mr. Webster put 
on paper the following scrap of a ballad, which is so vigorous; that one regrets 
that he never finished it. It has never been put in print before. 


There was blood on the door, 
There was blood on the floor; 
There was blood on the kitchen-stair ; 
And all in the cracks 
Of the murderer’s axe 
There was matted blood and hair! 





In a letter from Denver the writer says, “Just opposite my window is 
the sign, ‘Washing and ironing done here, by Gee. Whoa.’ Are native 
laundresses going to submit to the yoke, and be ruined by Chinese cheap 
labor ?” 
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LAW AND SCRIPTURE. 


In the thirty-fourth year of Henry VI., Chief Justice Prisot declared 
in the Court of Common Pleas, that “the Scriptures are the common law, 
upon which all other laws are founded.””— Year Book, 34 Hen. VL, 40. 





EXTRACTS FROM A VISITOR IN BOSTON TO A FRIEND. 


In what odd ways, we are startled sometimes into saying, Tempora 
mutantur, &c.! Yesterday we happened to take up a Boston Directory for 
1841. We have so long been accustomed to hear dur elderly acquaintance 
say that they used “to go in swimming,” or sail their boats, over the site of 
almost every building between Charles and Parker Streets, that the map 
showing a back bay of bounding billows, instead of blocks with front bay- 
windows, looked natural enough. But what did startle us was to perceive 
how near to us that dark age had been, when the Civil Rights’ Bill was not, 
and the Direétofy of our colored brethren was tacked on separately at the 
end of the little volume, which one might put in one’s pocket, like black 
coffee after dinner. After the list of Caucasian Smiths and Browns, with 
the Celtic Mac’s and O’s, ending with a Dutch Zumegrunde, comes “ People 
of Color,” as if they had not passed through enough of the Darwinian 
degrees to be designated with those who had graduated into complete 
humanity. Yet this was scarcely one generation ago. Now, who thinks of 
placing gentlemen and ladies of the colored persuasion at the tail-end of 
any thing? Verily tempora mutantur very much sirce 1841. 





A HYMN BY DR. DARWIN. 


[Most readers do not think of Dr. Darwin asa writer of hymns, We shall quicken 
their memories by repriuting the following hymn by him, which is in his very best 
style. The questions in the last two verses are an emphatic ‘‘ putting ”’ of the 
questions which all the world is always asking. ] 


“ A Gop, a God!” the wide earth shouts ; 
“ A God!” the heavens reply: 
He moulded in his palm the world, 
And hung it in the sky. 


“Let us make man.” With beauty clad, 
And health in every vein, 
And reason throaed upon his brow, 
Stepped forth majestic man. 


Around he turns his wondering eyes; 
All Nature’s works surveys ; 































Correspondence. 


Admires the earth, the skies, himself, 
And tries his tongue in praise. 


“ Ye hills and vales, ye meads and woods, 
Sun, with o’erpowering glare, — 
Fair creatures, fell me, if ye can, 
From whence and what we are. 


“ Whiat parent-power, all great and good, 
Do these around me own? 
Tell me, creation, tell me how 
To adore the vast unknown.” 


[We indulge a slight hope that we have lured a few readers to this point, under 
the impression that Dr. Charles Darwin writes these beautiful lines, which are, in 
fact, by his distinguished grandfather. ] 


PRESIDENT ADAMS ON PEACE SOCIETIES. 

[You may like to print a passage from an unpublished letter from John Quincy 
Adams, on the establishment of peace societies. ] 

WasuHincton, Dec. 29, 1817. 

I HAVE not seen the article upon Peace Societies in “ The North Amer- 
ican Review,” nor the Review itself. But, if our peace societies should fall 
into the fashion of corresponding upon the objects of their institutions with 
foreign emperors and kings, they may, at some future day, find themselves 
under the necessity of corresponding with attorney generals, and grand 
and petit juries at home. Philip of Macedon was in very active correspond- 
ence with a peace society at Athens, and, with their co-operation, baffled 
and overpowered all the eloquence of Demosthenes. Alexander of the Neva 
is not so near nor so dangerous a neighbor to us as Philip was to the Athe- 
nians; but I am afraid his love of peace is of the same character as was 
that of the Man of Macedon. 

Absolute princes, who can dispose of large masses of human force, must 
naturally, in applying them, be aided by all the pacific dispositions that they 
can find or make among those whom they visit with the exercise of their 
power. In the intercourse between Power and Weakness, peace, in the lan- 
guage of the former, means the submission of the latter to its will. While 
Alexander and his minister of religious worship, Prince Galitzin, are corre- 
sponding with the Rev. Noah Worcester upon the blessedness of peace, the 
venerable founder of the Holy League is sending his five or six ships-of-the- 
line, and several thousand promoters of peace, armed with bayonets, to 
Cadiz, and thence to propagate good will to man elsewhere,— whether at 
Algiers, to Constantinople, or at Buenos Ayres, we shall be informed here- 
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UAMILIES sock them, ‘‘ The Bets,” Dealers treble sales with 


ICOLT ON’S 25s6&! 
re, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 


fepthird quantity more than equals ordinary flavoring extracts 





ALWAYS FRESH AND RELIABLE. 2 
1975. #Dreer’s Garden Calendar 1875. 


(ontains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetables, 
flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
md every Garden Requisite. Beautifully l- 
jnstrated. Mailed free. Address 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


> . 
Ladies at Home 
And Men who have other business, wanted as 
mente. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD PAY. 
Send 3 cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPH- 

IC COMPANY, 39-41 Park Place,New York. 
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Will buy a YouNG AMERICA PRINTING PRESS, and 
oe — £ neat poe printing office, a 
press, four fonts of type, two type cases, ink, 
fe. Send for a circular, which gives letters from 
people who, made miserable by baying other 
—, have finally become Bee a Young 
ca. Address JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Mur- 

tay St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 











STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


And universally acknowledged to be the 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 


WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867; LONDON, 1862. 


‘Special attention is respectfully directed to the latest 
improvement in their Pianofortes — ~ 


The New Patent Tone-Sustaining Pedal. 
This valuable and important invention greatly en- 
larges the capacity of the Piano-forte for the production 
of musical effects. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 41 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 





MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


No. 7 Rue Scribe, PARIS, 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., No.8 WALLSTREET, NEW YORE, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit to Travellers in all parts of Europe, etc., etc. 
Credits Issued and Bills Drawn on above by 


ANDREW T. HALL, No. 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 








& REMOVAL! ¢ 





The Subscription and Publication Office of 


OLD AND NEW, 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 
Has been removed to the New and Elegant Establishment of 


LEH & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 41-45 Franklin Street, .. . 
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Boston. 





EDWARD E. HALE, LEE & SHEPARD, 
Editor. Publishers, 


OLD AND NEW! 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 





A new Series of this Monthiy begins in January, 1875, with the 
Eleventh Volume. 

The department of FINE ART, which has especially attracted Amateur 
Artists, will be greatly enlarged, so that it will furnish a journal of nearly three 
hundred pages of independent Art Criticism, under the special oversight of 
some of our most distinguished artists. The Foreign Correspondence secured 
by this department, and our arrangements in different parts of America, will 
make it of interest and importance to artists and students. 

The department called the RECORD OF PROGRESS, which is a chron- 
icle of the latest improvements in social order, is under the editorial charge of 
F. B. SANBorn, the Secretary of the Social Science Association. 

The EXAMINER is an impartial Review of the most important books 
published in England, France, Germany, and America. 

The editorial charge of the literary, political, and speculative departments 
remains with Epwarp E. HALE. 

OLD AND NEW has won its wide circulation by its popular stories, 
from the pens of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Bishop Clark, Geo. Mac Donald, 
Miss Meredith, Miss Hale, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Burnand, Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Hale, Mr. Trollope, and other popular writers. These stories, short and 
long, form a prominent part of the magazine. 

The MUSICAL REVIEW is a safe guide to all purchasers of Music 
who are far from the Music shops. 

The invaluable series of articles on social, political, and religious reform 
which have been contributed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Mr. Theodore Bacon, 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Rev. H. W. Bellows, Fred. B. Sanborn, John E. Wil 
liams, Rowland S. Hazard, Josiah P. Quincy, and other writers of distinction, 
will be regularly continued. 

Rev. Dr. MarTINEAU’s Essays will be completed in this volume. 





Subscription price of OLD AND NEW $4.00 a Year. 
(To Clergymen at Trade Price.) 
Address 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
‘41-45 Franklin Street. ........ Bosto® 
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Boston Daily Globe. 


Best Paper in New England. 


Price SG Cents. 





Boston Sunday Cimes, 


THE BEST 
SUNDAY MORNING PAPER IN BOSTON. 





Delivered by carriers in all parts of the city and suburbs early on Sunday mornings. 
It has all the latest 


LOCAL AND TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
“TOWN TALK,” 


furnish a unique and interesting feature, being devoted entirely to a lively discussion of mat- 
ters of local and social interest. 


ITS LITERARY, MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, FASHION, 
and other departments are conducted by a corps of able writers. It is a first-class 


just suited to the tastes of the large and intelligent class among whom it circulates. 
Subscription Price, by carrier, $3.00 ; by mail, $3.00. Single Copies, 
5 cents. 
All communications should be addressed to 


ROBERT C. DUNHAM, Editor, 
No. 12 School Street, Ss Deed Boston. * 


Its columns of 








ESTES & LAURIAT 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 


148 WASHINGTON STREET (opp. Old South), 
BOSTON, MASS. 





HALF HOUR RECREATIONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. Edited by Dana EsTEs. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, red edges, with illustrations, colored plates and complete index. 
Price $2.50. 


This book is a perfect Thesaurus of entertaining and instructive knowledge, gathered 
from the writings of some of the most eminent scientists in the world. — Traveller. 


WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW. By Burt G. WILDER, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. lvol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


A HUNDRED MINISTERS, AND HOW THEY SWITCHED OFF. Being some account 
of the Lights and Shadows of Ministerial Life. 1lvol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is written in a readable and captivating style, and often provokes a hearty laugh. 
It is full of good hits and happy suggestions. — Gospel Banner. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCIES OF THE BIBLE. By 
JNO. W. HaLEy, M.A. With an introduction by Alvah Hovey, D.D. lvol. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 

This work is the result of immense labor, and will prove a valuable addition to Religious 

Literature. — Arcadian. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, author of “‘ Rich Husband,” “A Life’s As- 
size,” etc. Ivol. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 


It is one of the very best of recent fictions. — Spy. 
A romance with an excellent moral. — Commercial. 


An unexceptionably interesting and instructive story. — Evening Register. 


CHECKMATE. By J.S. LE Fanv, author of “‘ Lost Name,” “‘ Tenants of Mallory,” etce., etc. 
lvol. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 


A very pretty society story. In some ports it is intensely dramatic, reminding one of 
Wilkie Collins best novels. —Press. 


A story of extremely sensational order. — Spy. 





EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 
THIRTY YEARS WAR. 1ivol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE CRUSADES. lvol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. ivol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


ghz HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. ivol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 
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THE BOSTON 


Daily Evening, Semi-Weekly and Weekly 
TRAVELLER, 


THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS, 


AND THE 


Largest, Cheapest and Best Folio Papers in New England. 


Neatly and clearly printed folio papers of thirty-six columns of choice reading matter, 
best adapted to the wants of the Home Circle, comprising the 


Latest and Full Reports of 
Home and Foreign News, 
Able Editorials, 
Market and Shipping Reports, 


Choice Stories, 
The ‘‘ Saturday Review,” 


Beecher’s Sermons, and a 
Great variety of interesting 


and valuable information, enabling each reader to sit by his own fireside and keep thoroughly 
posted concerning the leading events and topics of the day. 


DAILY EVENING TRAVELLER. 


Five Editions Daily. $9.00 per year including postage. Delivered in Boston and vicinity 
by carriers. 





Issued Tuesdays and Fridays. Single copies,5 cents. Yearly subscription, $4.00. Five 
eopies, $15. Eleven copies, $30, and one copy free. 


WEEKLY TRAVELLER. 


Issued Thursdays. Single copies, 5 cents. Yearly subscription, $2.00. Five copies, 
$7.50. Eleven copies, $15. Twenty-one copies, $25. 
Send for specimen copy. 





WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CO. 


Traveller Buildings, - = - Boston, Mass. 
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OLD AND NEW, 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


KE. EK. HALE, Editor. 


TERMS.— POSTAGE PREPAID TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

OLD AND NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE will be sent for one year to any subscriber 
in the United States, POSTAGE PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Four Dollars. 


An Extra Copy of the MAGAZINE will be supplied gratis to every Club of Five Subscribers who send 
$4.00 each in one remittance; or Six Copies for $20.00, postage free. 








The Volumes of the MAGAZINE commence with the numbers for January and July of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the Subscriber wishes to pegin with the Number next after the receipt of his order, 


Bound Volumes of the MAGAZINE, each Volume containing the Numbers for half a Year, will be 
furnished for $3.00 per Volume. ; 


In ordering the MAGAZINE, the name and address should be clearly written. When the direction is to 
be changed, both the old and the new one must be given. 


In remitting by mail, Post-office Order or Draft. payable to the order of LEE & SHEPARD, is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes. Should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss 
to the sender. The Post-Office Department recommends that, when neither of these can be pro- 
cured, the money be sent in a Registered Letter. 4// postmasters are obliged to register letters — 
when requested. 4 


Publishers of other journals desirous of offering OLD anD NEw MAGAZINF to their subscribers, will 
remit to LEE & SHEPARD as above $3.20 each per year. 


BACK NUMBERS, or Yearly Bound Volumes, constantly on hand. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 





The New-England Trust Co. 


85 Devonshire Street & 16 Water Street, Boston. 





Chartered Capital $500,000, 


WITH LIBERTY OF INCREASE TO $1,000,000. 





Four per cent. Interest allowed on Deposits, on daily balance of 
$300 and upwards, subject to check at sight. 


Five per cent. on Special Deposits for a period not less than six mos. 

It will also act as TRANSFER AGENT for RAILROAD and other STOCK CORPORA- 
TIONS, and as Agent for the issuing, registering, or counter-signing the certificates of 
stock, bonds, or other evidences of debt. and for the payment of dividends and interest 
of any corporation, association, municipality, State or public authority, and also as 
Agent or Attorney for the care and management of invested property, and for the 
collection of dividends and interest. 

It is by law made a legal depository of money paid into court by the parties to 
any legal proceedings, or which may be brought into court by reason of any order 
or judgment in equity or otherwise. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Directors. 
President. AMOS A. LAWRENCE. MARTIN BRIMMER: . ~ 
; AMOS W. STETSON. 
OTIS NORCROSS HES . WHITNEY. CHARLES U. COTTING. 
: 'T, Jr. . LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
Vice-Presidents. d } SE. JAMES J. STORROW. 
JEFFREY R. BRAC KETT. 2RKINS. D. R. WHITNEY. 
JOHN C. LEE. JOHN A. BURNHAM. JACOB EDWARDS. 
ALBERT FEARING. T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 


N. H. HENCHMAN, Secretary. JACOB H. LOUD, Actuary. 


BOSTON Jan. 1, 1875. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 





CALEB KRINKLE. $2.00. 


- “A Story of American Life, and its author, Mr.C.C. 
"Corrin, has known by experience many phases of life | 
qm the various sections of our country. The story is | 


ainly in a new England village, and the characters, | 
p habits of thought, and the details of daily life 


» there are given with minuteness and accuracy of ob- 
Sgervation, and with genuine sympathy; but at the 
"game time the author’s outlook is a broad one, his 
horizon is far beyond the New Hampshire hills, and his 
= purpose is to sow broadcast the seeds of true dignity, | 
) manliness, and republicanism. ... ’’ — Boston Adver- | 
* fiser. | 


“THE PUDDLEFORD PAPERS. $1.50. 


> “... What made this town (Puddleford) remarsk- 
‘able was the remarkable people that lived in it. Squire 
“Longbow was chief among these. If anybody wants a 
‘little innocent recreation, we advise him to read Mr 
» Riley’s account of the case of Filkins vs. Beadle, which 
» was tried before this eminent justice of peace. It is far 
» from being as dry as court reports usually are. Or, if 
"one prefers courting to courts, let him peruse the nar- 
/fative of the courtship between Squire Longbow and 
Aunt Graves. .. .”” — Newport News. 


OUR HELEN. $1.75. 


“Few more entertaining stories will be published 
this season than this of SopHIE MAy’s. We hayeread 
every page of her delightful and healthful book, with 
complete interest. The “plot is gracefully conceived, 
and the telling the story is absolutely refreshing in 
style. The characters (and there is an unusual num- 
ber of them for so short a novel) are drawn with a 

| light and easy pen, and with a completeness which 

> calls for all praise. Our Helen herself is a dear gir), 
and her sisters and friends seem like old and beloved 
acquaintances to the reader before he has finished one- 
— the chapters of the book. ... ” — Boston Trar- 
eller. 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE. $1.50. 


“ This series of bright familiar +ocial essays is char- 
acterized by the just thought, good taste, shrewd in- 
sight, and lucid style of a lady, (Mrs. CROLY), whose 
reputation as a writer for the press includes every 
thing that is most commendable. . . . Treating first of 
early girlhood, its conventional education and school- 
day love, she gradually broadens her theme into the 
full consideration of the relations of the two sexes in 


marriage, and discourses genially and wisely upon the | 


-whole domestic life of woman in its varied rights and 
wrongs, benignities and adversities... .””— Hearth 
and Home, N.Y. 


THE LILY AND THE CROSS. $1.50. 


** A book from Prof. DE MILLE is always welcome, if 
only on account of its delightful extravagance. The 
poet venture has no such deep, and it may be said 
mprobable, mystery as was found in the 
*Cryptogram,’ but it is bright and fresh and vast- 
ly entertaining. The captain of the schooner bearing 
the odd name of ‘ Rev. Amos Adams,’ is one of those 


amusing characters which D& MILLE loves to paint. | 


He rejoiced in the name of ‘Zim Awake Jordan.’ 
There is a pretty story of love and adventure connected 
with the cruise of the schooner into the romantic land 
of Acadia.” — Portland Press. 


KATHERINE EARLE. $1.75. 


“Tu her last volume Miss TrRAFrToN has abundantly 
fulfilled the promise held forth in the ‘ American Girl 
Abroad.’ The quickness of perception, the ability to 
see the oddest and most characteristic side of human 
nature displayed in her first book,are shown in her last. 
. . « The book opens in a house on Poplar Street once 
visited by General Gage, and there is throughout its 
pages that retrospective fiavor that is always so charm- 
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ng Certainly no pleasanter nor more original volume 
will be published this season.” 


THAT QUEER GIRL. $1.50. 


“The story of a bright, clean-hearted girl, sweet in 
the freshness of her character, and earnestin the de- 
velopment of her powers for well doing ... Some 
adventures and several acts of heroism, fur- 


nish the exciting phases incident to the main story. 


| Miss TOWNSEND is fast gaining a prominent place 


among the female authors of the day.” — Boston Trav- 
eller. 


SOWED BY THE WIND. $1.25. 


“When Mr. KELLOGG, the author of the ‘ Whisper- 
ing Pine,’ ‘ Pleasant Cove,’ and ‘ Elm Island’ series, 
presents a new book to the public, it doesn’t so much 
matter whether or no it is expressly ay ony to the 
young, as it is sure to be read by all who like stories 
wherein good sense and hearty, healthy sentiment pre- 
vail.” — Portland Star. 


THE DORCAS CLUB. $1.50. 


“The main interest of the story centres about the 
formation and sucessful operation, by the zane ladies 
of the Dorcas Club, of a Kowing Association. ye wel- 
come Oliver Optic’s attractive presentation of a new or 
insufficiently appreciated ‘sphere ’ for woman, which 
did she know it, becomes her amazingly.” — New-Ha- 
ren Palladium, 


CHILD OF THE TIDE. $1.50. 


‘“‘Mrs. CHENEY writes a very pleasant story for 
young folks bearing the above title, in which the scene 
is laid in New Brunswick, near the Bay of Fundy. The 
story is drawn from actual life among the plain lum- 
bermen and fishing people of the Province, Mrs. CHE- 
NEY having received much of the material of the story 
from those who have known similar experiences.” — 
Syracuse Standard. 


SUNNY SHORES. $1.50. 


“. . . The author, (OLIVER OPTIC,) carries his young 
heroes through many strange scenes, and narrates their 
adventures with «ll the dash and vigor which have 
made his books to popular; but he contrives at the 
same time to introduce a good many interesting facts 
concerning the countries and peoples visited, so that 
the reader is instructed as well as entertained.” —Bos- 
ton Journal. 


EXHIBITION DRAMAS. $1.50. 


“Mr. BAKER is the author of a number of cley 
plays, and has done much toward popularizing ama- 
teur dramatic representations, by his versatile and 
vivacious productions, which are free from all objec- 
tionable matter.” — Daily Grapic, N. Y. 


TAKE A PEEP, $1.25. 


“This is the general title of ‘Paul Cobden’s’ new 
book, which is composed of fifteen lively, amusing and 
invariably pleasant stories for the little folks, which it 
would not harm any of the old folks to read.”” — Morn- 
ing Star, Dover. 


RUNNING TO WASTE. $1.50. 


‘*We have a hearty sympathy with this tomboy, 
Becky Sleeper, and it will be shared by many; but 
many, too, will have no patience with the wild romp- 
ing girl. There is, however, always a good deal in this 
class of girls; that is what makes them so full of life 
and activity; and when their energies are rightly di- 
rected they seldom fail to make lovely, capable, and 
successful women. Mr. Baker has done a good deal of 
excellent work for the entertainment and instruction 


|; of the young.” — Portland Argus. 


LITTLE SONGS. $1.00. 


“ A republication, with new illustrations, of a book 
that first appeared over thirty years ago. The author 
(Mrs. FOLLEN,) was a lover, and so a keen observer, of 
children; she was able, therefore, to form a just idea 
of what would — them. This little volume will be 
welcomed by all the little folks.’ — Portland Adver- 
tiser. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. ‘ 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ISLAND OF FIRE; or, a Thousand 
Years of the Old Northmen’s Home, 874- 
1874. By Rev. P. C. HEADLEY, author of “The 
Life of Empress Josephine,” ete, etc. i6mo, Ll- 
lustrated. $1.50. 

Mr. Headley has striven to comprise in this volume 
the most salient. points in the history of the kindly, 
honest, intelligent-inhabitants of Iceland, some of the 
most remarkable of their poems anid sagas, aid an ac- 
count of the curious natural phenomena which exist 
on the ixland, together with a sketch of the procer d- 
ings of the millennium anniversary. ‘lhe book will be 
fully illustrated. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. By W. H. 
THOMES, author of “The Gold Hunters’ Adven- 
tures,”’ ete., etc. With 12 Llustrations. 8vo. By 
subscription.) $300. 

A deeply interesting story founded on the late war. 
It combines with a narrative of daring adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, a love experience of remarkable 
interest written with unusual power. 

PERFECT LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR. 
By Mrs. KATHERINE SECGWICK WASHBURN, author 
of * Ina,” and “* The Italizn Girl.” 12mo. $1.60. 
Of Mrs. Washburn’s previous book, — The Italian 

Girl —the Boston Gazette s»ys: “It is a brilliant and 
charming love story. We cordially commend tt to our 
realers as a work that cannot fail to interest and 
charm them, not only by the clearness of the story, but 
by the sparkling and artistic mauner in which it is 
treated.” 

YOUNG FOLKS HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By T. W. H1IGGinson. 16mo. Illustra- 
ted. (Jn press.) 

-.. “The young people of to-day are to be congrat- 
ulated that Col. Higginson has devoted his best pow- 
ers to writing for thei his fascinating histery. ~ In the 
quality of readub'eness we snow of no work of the sort 
which compares with it, unless it be Dickens’s History 
of England.” — The Tribune, New York. 

THE READING CLUB AND HANDY 
SPEAKER. Being selections in Prose and Poet- 
ry; Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic, and Dra- 
matic, for Readings and Recitations. Edited by GEo. 
M. BAKER. No. 2, 50 cents. 

The second issue of a new series of books, each one 
F Of which will contain fifty selections. 


NATURE AND CULTURE. 

Izmo, $1.50. 

A series of Essays on the following rubjects: I. Na- 
ture and her Lessons. II. Woman and her Sphere 
WI. Education aud its Errors. 1V America and her 
Future. V. Life and its Aspirations, Vi. 
Monument and its Dedication. 


By Harvey RICE. 


Mission 


LOST FOREVER. By Prof. L. T. TowNsEenn, 

D.D., author of ‘‘ Credo,” ete. 16mo. $1.75. 

A series of Essays on endless puvishment. J. Aver- 
Bion. Il. Basi-. ILl. Disciosure. 1V. God-Nature. 
V. Human Nature. VI. Administration. VIL Judg- 
ment. VIII. Hell; Its King und Subjects. IX. Du- 
ration. Appendix. 


CALEB KRINKLE. A Story of American Life. 

By C. C. Coffin (* Carleton.”) 12mo. $2.00. 

- +» “The same faithfu'ness and painstaking which 
gave force and vividtes< to “ Car'etwon’s” newspaper 
work have imparted to this bock its air of troth and 
renji-m. Itreminids one of a Toutch master’s careful 
painting of «an interior. Some of the pictures of old- 
fashioned New England life sre finished with the pre- 
cision uf a Meisounier.” — The Tribune, New York. 
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- BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


BY: POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Elegantly bound: in black and gold, and containing 
numerous illustrations, 


OUR HELEN. By the author of the “ Prudy” 
Books. $1.75, 


THAT QUEER GIRL. 
SEND. $1.50. 

RUNNING TO WASTE. The Story of a Tomboy, 
sy GEORGE M. BAKER, $1.50. 

SEVEN DAUGHTERS, By Miss A. M. Dovg- 
LASS. $1.50. 

KATHARINE EARLE. By ADELINE TRAFTON, 
1.75. 7 

THE DORCAS CLUB; or, Our Girls Afloat 
By OLIVER OprTic. $1.50. 

BEATEN PATHS; 
By Mrs. ELLA W, THOMPSON. 


HOW MARJORY HELPED. A prize volume, 
By M. CARROLL. $1.50. 


RHODA THORNTON’S GIRLHOOD. 
M. E. PRatr. $1.50. 


LOTTIE EAMES, Or, Do Your Best and Leave 
the Kest. $1.50. 


ONLY GIRLS. By VirGINIA F. TOWNSEND. $1.50. 


SALLY WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN 
GIRL. By Mrs. E. D. CHENEY. $1.50. 


THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER. 
of the * Prudy”’ Books. $1.50. 


AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 
$1.75. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 


BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


THE LILY AND THE CROSS. A Tale of Aca- 
dia. By Prof. JAMES DE MILLE, author of the 
** Dodge Club,” etc., ec. L 


THE PUDDLEFORD PAPERS; or, Hu- 
mors of the West. By H. H. RILEY. l2mo. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50. 


SUNNY SHORES ; or, Young America in Italy 
and Austria. By OLIVER OPTic. 16mo. Ilus- 
trated. $1.50. 


LORD OF HIMSELF. 
12mo. $1.75. 


PROPHETIC VOICES 
America. By CHARLES SUMNER, 12me. $2.00. 


THE DEW OF YOUTH. Lectures to Young Men 
and Women. By Rt. Kev. T. M. CLARKE, D.D. 
16mo. $1.25. 


TEN MINUTE TALKS 
Topics. By ELIHU BuRRITT. 12mo. $2.25. 


THE YOUNG ENGINEER. Memoir of Frank 
Russell Firth. With an Introduction by Kev. Ep- 
WARD E. HALE. i6mo. With Portrait. $1.50. 


SOWED BY THE WIND; or, The Poor Boy’s 
Fortune. By ELIJAH KELLOGG. 16mo. Llus- 
trated. $1.25. 


EMINENT STATESMEN, Lives of Franklin, 
Webster, Penn, and Clay. iémo, Illustrated. Per 
volume. $1.25. 


FAMOUS GENERALS, Lives of Washingtow 
Taylor, Jackson, Lafayétte, Marion, and Bonaparte- 
16mo. Liustrated. Per volume. $1.25. 


By VirGINIA F. Town- 


or A Woman’s Vacation, 
$1.50. 


By Mrs. 


By the author 


By Miss 


ADELINE TRAFTON. 


By F. H. UNDERWOOD. 


CONCERNING 


ON ALL SORTS OF 


«* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 








